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Art. I.—Transportation and Colonization; or, the Causes of the 
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Colonies: with Suggestions for Ensuring tts Future Efficiency tn 
Subserviency to Extensive Colonization. By Joun Dunmore Lane, 
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Church of Scotland in New South Wales. London: Valpy. 1837. 


Wuat may be the nature or extent of Dr. Lang’s duties and per- 
formances, either when he arrives in his native land or his adopted 
country, between which he seems to have pressing occasion fre- 
quently to pass, it is not necessary for us to inquire ; but one thin 
we are given to understand in the present work, and this not for the 
first time, that he fills up and lightens the time of these dreary voyages 
in a manner that cannot be more gratifying to himself than service- 
able to Great Britain, and the Australian colonies. Indeed, when 
we last had our attention drawn to the reverend author’s literary 
efforts, exerted while his abode was upon the restless deep, it was 
with pleasure that we found his pursuits and acquirements take a 
wider range, and one which required a much more profound 
knowledge of ancient, even of primitive times, and of various far 
distant countries, than the work now before us;—on the former 
occasion, the origin, the migrations, the languages, and the super- 
stitions of the numerous tribes and nations which inhabit the South 
Sea Islands being the theme of his cabin studies. One cannot, 
therefore, but remark that were every man, who, for months, or ii 
may be years in the course of a life, is thus withdrawn from his 
home and usual avocations, to adopt the example now noticed, a vast 
amount of profitable work would be bequeathed to the world, and no 
small portion of individual ennuz and misery avoided. 

Dr. Lang is a writer whose character as such is not difficult to 
be discovered ; his excellencies and his faults are sufficiently marked. 
As regards his reasoning powers, we should say, that he is a hard- 
headed Scotchman—as regards his heart, that its tension is of a 
nature to be affected by the appeals of fundamental truths, even 
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when their ameliorating and beneficent consequences may be com- 
paratively remote, rather than by any sort of sentimentalism that 
may be addressed by objects which weaker heads and tenderer 
hearts most readily recognize and yield to. He is earnest and 
candid ; but he is also dogmatic and uncharitable, at the same time 
that he is apt to see but the one side of things. These are charac- 
teristics which we have found to be more glaring in some of his 
former works than the present. But still they may even be detected 
here, where as in every case, they tend to weaken the very effect 
intended thereby to be produced with unusual force. Whether it 
be men or things that stand opposed to reasoners,of the class refer- 
red to, these are sure to meet with little of the spirit of toleration ; 
so that, as in the production before us, even when the general doc- 
trines and arguments are unimpeachable, and resistlessly adduced ; 
or when, as here also, they throw more light upon an important, 
though oft-discussed subject than has ever before been shed, the 
public loses much of the benefit of the contribution. We shall 
endeavour, however, to extract such passages, and to give such an 
account as will exhibit the general purport of the author’s views ; and 
this we the more anxiously do at the present time, as we shall thus 
have an opportunity of following up and confirming certain doctrines 
which have lately been advanced and defended in our Journal. 

Dr. Lang having been for upwards of thirteen years a resident in 
the Australian colonies, and having, it is manifest from this 
and former works, been an earnest and close observer of the real 
character and tendency of transportation, proceeds to detail the 
result of that experience and observation, as also the grounds of the 
opinions formed. He maintains that there has, after a long course 
of erroneous instructions from the mother-country, and of mis- 
management in the colonies in question, arisen an absolute neces- 
sity for some immediate and extensive change in the whole system 
of transportation—that the means of effecting such a change would 
not entail any additional expense on Great Britain—that these 
means ought to consist of a judicious application of the colonial land- 
revenues to the purpose for which they were originally destined, viz., 
for promoting an immediate and extensive emigration thither of 
industrious families, say from the islands and highlands of Scotland— 
and that such an emigration, together with other recommended 
measures, would prove the soundest and most efficient that can be 
devised, both as respects the future use of transportation as a punish- 
ment, and the moral welfare of the free inhabitants of the Australian 
colonies. From this outline of the author’s views, it may be seen 
that they point to a consideration of the condition not merely of the 
convicts and the emigrants among whom they are planted, but of 
society in the mother-country, and the administration of justice as 
well as the provisions of law at home. 
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The general aspect of the colonies in question as described by 
Dr. Lang, is far from favourable or encouraging, as will sufficiently 
appear from the passages to be cited from his pages; and yet we 
must take notice of something like contradiction as inated in his 
generalities. For example, though he dwells on a variety of causes 
of failure of the transportation system as applied in New South 
Wales, and gives many individually gloomy pictures, yet the terms 
*‘ advancing and flourishing” are used by him in reference to the 
same colony, as if such was the unquestioned state of things in that 
country. How pervading and increasing demoralization, or accu- 
mulating misgovernment can cohere with what is advancing and 
Alourishing, it is not very easy tounderstand. Again, the Austra- 
lian colonies are spoken of, as “‘ teeming with that spirit of enter- 
prize and force of character which are so peculiarly the growth of 
Britain :”’—why then should they elsewhere in the same volume be 
represented as loudly calling for such immediate, extensive reforms 
as go to the remodelling of the whole system of transportation, and 
indeed of colonization as regards the settlement mentioned? We 
are willing, however, to take the general drift and merits of the 
author’s doctrines and recommendations, and to admit that great 
improvement may be introduced as respects the subjects he treats 
of, both for the benefit of Great Britain and the particular depen- 
dencies described. And now for a more direct address to some of 
the most important details in his work. 

After giving a sketch of the ‘‘ origin and history of the transpor- 
tation system,” which, as regards the measures adopted by England, 
in her methods of enforcing secondary punishments were first made 
use of in America, for the receptacle of “ dangerous rogues and 
vagabonds,” Dr. Lang proceeds to state “‘ some of the advantages 
of transportation, as a species of punishment”—satisfactorily as we 
think, showing, in opposition to Archbishop Whately, who, at no 
distant date, strenuously argued against its continuance—that if 
judiciously regulated, it is admirably calculated to accomplish 
the prevention of crime and the reformation of criminals—the two 
grand objects of punishment—and this because, first, as a punish- 
ment, it may be rendered formidable, so as to deter from crime; 
secondly, it may at the same time be humane—that is, occasioning 
as little useless suffering as possible; thirdly, it may be rendered 
correctire, or at least not corrupting ; and lastly, it may be cheap, 
so as to render the punishment of criminals either profitable to the 
community, or at least not exceedingly costly. That all these 
requisites have not been obtained from the transporting of criminals 
to New South Wales to the utmost possible extent, or, indeed, in 
any degree commensurate with the expectations induced by the 
adoption of the system, is generally admitted and now strongly urged 
by the author. He even goes on to contrast the effects of trans- 
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portation to the American colonies with those that have been 
observed in the Australian settlements, and finds the failure in the 
latter instance to be most palpable and momentous, arising princi- 
pally, he argues, from the fact, that the free emigrant inhabitants 
of the American colonies were far more numerous than the convicts, 
and hence gave a beneficial tone to society; whereas, in New South 
Wales, the very reverse has, from the founding of the colonies there, 
been the case. 

Dr. Lang presents us with statements of the population of 
New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land at various periods, and 
of the component numbers, both free and convicts. The propor- 
tions have all along been very unequal. But this is not the only 
ground for his desiring a much larger infusion of virtuous and indus- 
trious emigrants. It is forcibly and unhesitatingly declared by the 
author, that not only did the convicts and emancipated convicts, at 
the close of the thirty- third year of the New South Wales colony, 
outnumber ten times the free emigrants, but that many of these 
emigrants were dissolute persons, whose vicious example tended to 
demoralize the very convicts ; and as the manner in which he esta- 
blishes this fact will be particularly felt by many at home at this 
very day, we quote his words. 

“ Of the free emigrants above mentioned, 1536 have been unmarried 
females, who had also been assisted in their emigration by bounties, in the 
shape of passage-money, from the revenues of the colony. But when we 
take into consideration the original constitution and character of colonial 
society, and the strong temptations to which unprotected females must in 
such a society be exposed; when we take into consideration the improba- 
bility of inducing any considerable number of really virtuous females 'to 
emigrate to a distant country, and especially to a convict colony, without 
natural protectors ; and when we take into consideration also the arti- 
fices of individuals in the shipping line, who find this species of export 
trade by no means unprofitable ;—it will not appear by any means sur- 
prising, that the system of female emigration, which has been pursued 
for several years past, under the direction of a Board in London profess- 
ing to reform the Australian colonies, should, instead of producing any 
such reformation, have only added prodigiously to the previous amount 
of the immorality and criminality of the colony of New South Wales.” 


We must add part of the author’s note to the above statement, 
that our readers may see how people in the mother-country are 
hoaxed. 


“ A few facts will serve to open the eyes of people of common under- 
standing in England, as to the real character and tendency of the female 
emigration system. The David Scott, a female emigrant ship, chartered 
and loaded with merchandize on his own private account by Mr. John 
Marshall, agent of the London Board, arrived in Sydney about the begin- 
ning of November, 1834. Sixty of the females who formed part of her 
cargo were common prostitutes ; forty of whom were so thoroughly vile, 
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that my informant, a respectable free emigrant,who arrived in the colony 
as a cabin-passenger by that vessel, assured me, “ he did not believe they 
could be matched in England.” The captain’s authority was accordingly 
set at defiance vy the crew, and the vessel converted into a scene of the 
most abandoned licentiousness during the whole voyage. The ship 
Layton, which had arrived some time previous, had been similarly cir. 
cumstanced ; and the consequence was, that although a considerable 
number of reputable females emigrated by both vessels, many were ruined 
for ever, from the vile society into which they were thus thrown. The 
Canton, which arrived rather more than a year after the David Scott, 
was at first reported tv have brought out a much better cargo: it was 
ascertained, however, that within three days after the females by that 
vessel were landed in Sydney, forty of them were regularly domiciled in 
houses of bad repute in the colonial capital. 

“The change for the worse which the prevalence of this system during 
the last three years or thereby has produced in the town of Sydney, and 
in the morals of the colony generally, is equally evident and deplorable. 
For the last two or three years the streets of Sydney have been absolutely 
infested, both by day and by night, with female emigrants of the vilest 
character, whose passage-out has been paid for from the funds of the 
colony: whereas, during the whole period of my previous residence of 
ten years in New South Wales I never.observed any thing of that kind. 
The thoroughly demoralizing influence of such exhibitions on the youth 
of the colony may be easily conceived, for one bad woman let loose upon 
society does infinitely more harm than half adozen bad men; but the 
total amount of licentiousness and profligacy, which had not assumed so 
grossly disgusting a form, but which was, nevertheless, notoriously prac- 
tised, as notoriously occasioned and supported by this monstrous, this infa- 
mous system, to the ruin of the peace of many reputable families in the 
colony, is utterly incalculable. The single fact, that during the year 
1833 there had only been ‘siz persons, who had arrived free in the colony, 
confined in the gaol of Sydney, and that the number of such persons who 
had been so confined during the first seven months of the year 1835 had 
amounted to ninety, is of itself a pretty evident indication of the tho- 
roughly demoralizing tendency of the female emigration system; for a 
large proportion of these persons were free emigrant females, the first 
female emigrant ship from London having arrived in New South Wales 
towards the close of the year 1833.” 


Now, a most important political result is pointed out by Dr. 
Lang, as being notorious in the history of the American and 
Australian British colonies, viz., that while in the former, “ the 
liberated convict could only hope to repossess himself of the politi- 
cal rights and privileges of freemen, by causing his previous 
character and history to be entirely forgotten in his subsequent 
good conduct,” on the other hand, “ the liberated convict of New 
South Wales comes boldly forward to claim rights and privileges— 
besieging the British parliament with his memorials and petitions 
on the subject, on the ground, forsooth, of his having undergone the 
full amount of punishment denounced for certain crimes and mis- 
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demeanours by the laws of his country.” These contrasted 
circumstances are certainly remarkable; but regarding the latter 
anomaly the observation is no less obvious, viz., that the very 
fact ‘‘ of a man’s standing forward in any country to claim political 
privileges, on the ground of his being an emancipated convict, is 
a presumptive proof of his not being really reformed, and therefore 
not fit to be entrusted with such rights. 

Dr. Lang, therefore, argues in behalf of a thorough reform of the 
whole transportation regulations, more especially now that the 
colony of New South Wales (for he finds less fault with the 
details as enforced in Van Dieman’s Land), according to his unre- 
served statement is ‘ happily delivered from that system of ‘Tory 
neglectand mismanagement, under which it was suffered to grow up 
to comparative maturity ? But that the nature of this reform may 
be ascertained, he first goes into a consideration of some of the most 
powerful causes that have operated, according to his opinion, in 
occasioning the comparative failure of transportation punishment as 
employed in the colony in question, and afterwards proceeds to 
recommend the remedies which he insists will be sufficient to effect 
their cure. 

The first cause mentioned, in accounting for the comparative 
failure of the Australian transportation system, is, ‘‘ the want of a 
sufficiently numerous free emigrant population.” It is accordingly 
endeavoured to be proved that it was not the object of the founders 
of the colony of New South Wales to form a community to consist 
exclusively of convict materials, without a free emigrant population, 
numerous and influential enough to become a point d’appui to the 
government, which nothing but a continental war, of unprecedented 
magnitude and virulence could have prevented his Majesty’s mini- 
sters from securing and establishing. But whatever may have been 
the primary object of the settlement, it is quite clear that had a 
virtuous and industrious host of British emigrants been the staple 
of its population, we should not have so early in its history had to 
listen to allusions and statements of a strange nature to be found in 
the paragraphs that follow. 


‘‘It would have established, from the very first, something like public 
opinion in the colony; which would very soon have gathered strength 
enough to put down injustice and oppression on the one hand, and out- 
rageous immorality on the othe1. It would have placed the trading con- 
cerns of the colony, whether on the large or on the small scale, in the 
hands of reputable persons; and prevented that of legalized chicanery, 
extortion, oppression, and robbery, into which they actually degenerated 
in the hands of liberated convicts, or of free persons deeply imbued with 
their dishonest principles, and living in willing conformity to their disre- 
putable practice. It would have rendered it necessary for the ticket-of- 
leave holder, or emancipated convict, to obtain his livelihood by honest 
industry, in clearing and cultivating land, or in the service or employ- 
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ment of reputable freemen, instead of living a life of idleness and luxu- 
rious indulgence, or preying like a horse-leech upon society, as a publi- 
can or general dealer. It would have given the requisite encouragement 
and protection to the really reformed emancipated convict, by confirming 
him, on the one hand, in his returning attachment to the pursuits and 
pleasures of honest industry, and by rescuing him, on the other, from the 
fangs of the publicans and dealers of his own class and order. It would 
have relieved several successive governors of the colony from the morti- 
fying and humiliating necessity of purchasing the patronage of men who 
owed their own lives to the lenity of the laws, and of whose thorough 
reformation there was no evidence but their acquisition of wealth, in 
order to secure an adequate counterpoise to the weight and influence of 
a few individuals, whom they fancied opposed to their legitimate autho- 
rity. It would have kept the convicts and emancipated convicts in their 
proper place in the social system, and saved the colony from the evil con- 
sequences that have already resulted from the growth and ascendancy of 
a class in colonial society, distinguished by the name of emancipists, and 
actually glorying in the recollection of their having once been outcasts 
from society for their crimes.* 

Had the intentions of the original founders of the colony of New South 
Wales been vigorously followed up, and had the reiterated recommenda- 
tions of its first governor been duly attended to, so as to have enabled the 
first detachments of free emigrants to have taken root in the colony; 
there is no doubt whatever but that numerous and reputable families and 
individuals, of all classes in society, would have soon found their way to 
the new settlement ; and that government would consequently have found 
it practicable, at a comparatively early period in its history, to have 
entirely withheld the positive and pecuniary encouragement which it was 
so highly expedient to have atforded to free emigrants at its formation.” 





* « Asa proof of the correctness of these statements, and of the reality 
of the feeling I have represented as existing extensively in New South 
Wales, I would merely mention the following fact :—At an anniversary 
dinner, held by the emancipists of Sydney, in the year 1822 or 1823, to 
celebrate the founding of the colony, Mr. Edward Smith Hall, a free 
emigrant, and for a long time past the editor of a paper called the 
‘Monitor,’ which for the last ten years has been pandering to the worst 
passions and feelings of the convict and emancipated convict classes of the 
population, and doing an infinity of harm to the colony, actually expressed 
his ‘sincere regret that he was not an emancipist himself,’ or, in other 
words, that he had not arrived in the colony as aconvict. If Mr. Hall 
had been a person of disreputable conduct, the circumstance would not 
have been so remarkable: but as he has all along maintained a reputable 
character, it only serves to demonstrate the pernicious results that may be 
anticipated from attempting to form a colony exclusively of ‘ wicked, 
condemned men.’ There were very few free emigrants in New South 


Wales when Mr. Hall expressed himself in the manner above-mentioned : 
it would be somewhat difficult to find a respectable individual of that 
class who would venture to do so now.” 
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The second cause alleged for the comparative failure of the trans- 
portation system, is, ‘ the unlimited importation and consumption 
of ardent spirits in the Australian colonies.” 


“During the protracted administration of Governor Macquarie, who 
succeeded to the government of New South Wales in the year 1810, the 
measures adopted by authority, for the welfare and advancement of the 
colony, had unfortunately a direct tendency to strengthen the general pro- 
pensity of the lower classes of the culonists to the excessive use of intoxi- 
cating liquors, and to afford additional means of indulgence to all classes 
of its anomalous population. By an injudicious and unwarrantable 
extension of the system of granting free pardons, conditional pardons, and 
tickets of leave, or exemption from government labour, numerous con- 
victs were from time to time thrown loose upon the colony before they 
had acquired industrious habits, or were at al! capable of conducting them- 
selves with propriety: for although the governor uniformly gave small 
grants of land in the interior to newly-emancipated convicts, to encou- 
rage the formation of a class of agriculturists throughout the territory, 
these grants were generally transferred to the wholesale or retail dealers 
in ardent spirits, as soon as the governor’s crder to take possession of the 
land was obtained, In the mean time, the large expenditure of British 
money by Governor Macquarie, in the erection of buildings of inferior 
importance in the colonial towns, necessarily congregated large bodies of 
the convict and emancipist population in these towns; and by affording 
high wages to free labourers of all classes, held out the requisite encou- 
ragement for the establishment of numerous public houses, both licensed 
and unlicensed ; most of which were mere receptacles for stolen goods, 
while all of them were sources of irresistable temptation and ultimate ruin 
tu such emancipated convict settlers as had acquired property by their 
own industry in the interior. Nay, for four years during the admini- 
stration of Governor Macquarie, three individuals in Sydney had an 
authorized monopoly of all the ardent spirits that were imported into the 
colony, on condition of their erecting a public hospital in the town of 
Sydney ; and during the continuance of this monopoly, every means was 
used to increase the number of houses for the sale of ardent spirits, both 
in Sydney and all over the colony, to augment the consumption of intoxi- 
cating liquors, already of enormous amount, as compared with the popu- 
lation, and thereby to spread a mora] pestilence as widely as possible 
over the whole community. 


The author gives a table of the quantity of spirits on which duty 
has been paid in the colony during ten years from 1826 to 1835 
inclusive, from which it appears that the consumption has been 
uniformly on the increase, and rapidly too—and at the latest ascer- 
tained amount three 5-8ths imperial gallons fell to the share of every 
man, woman, and child; whereas the entire consumption for the 
United Kingdom, he states at one gallon and a small fraction for 
each individual. We may, according to these particulars, be pre- 
pared to hear that crime has increased and is increasing in New 
South Wales about as regularly as ardent spirits are consumed. 
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And such is Dr. Lang’s assertion and tabular proof also. Is it 
wonderful, then, that the colony in question should be found no 
longer a fit place for transported criminals ? 

The third cause of failure mentioned, is, “‘ the gradual relaxation 
of penal punishments.” The absolute want of every thing like a 
regular system of reform and discipline, seems to be a no less effi- 
cient evil in the government of the colony. Indeed, we have been 
led to suppose that of late years transportation had become a much 
more formidable punishment than previously ; but Dr. Lang must 
be allowed to be good authority on the subject. 


‘‘ The manner in which penal discipline has hitherto been administered 
in New South Wales has depended in great measure on the dispositions 
and views of each successive governor; being either mild and lenient, or 
rigorous and severe according to the constitutional temperament of each 
representative of majesty. ‘To talk of a system of penal discipline under 
such circumstances is manifestly preposterous; to expect success from such 
a chance medley would evidently be absurd. As compared with his prede- 
cessor, General Darling, the present governor, is undoubtedly of a mild and 
lenient disposition towards the convicts. In the exercise of this disposition, 
he deemed it expedient, shortly after his arrival in the colony, to curtail 
the power of the colonial magistrates in inflicting summary punishments, 
in the case of convicts charged with minor offences, by causing an Act of 
Council to be passed, limiting the magistrates to the infliction of fifty lashes 
in each case of ascertained delinquency. This naturally gave offence to 
the adherents of General Darling’s policy,—the colonial Tories ;—and a 
mighty outcry was accordingly raised against the Whig governor for so 
unheard-of and intolerable an innovation; insomuch, that individuals who 
had accumulated hundreds and even thousands a year through the labour 
of their convict servants, without having ever deemed it necessary to expend 
a single farthing for their spiritual welfare, have had the modest assurance 
to ascribe the accumulated moral evils that have resulted from the original 
constitution of the colony, and from the manner in which it had been 
suffered to grow up to comparative maturity during a period of forty years 
and upwards of Tory neglect and mismanagement, to the relaxed system of 
penal discipline recently introduced by Sir Richard Bourke! 

‘* For my own part, conceiving that under a proper system of penal dis- 
cipline the brutalizing punishment of flogging might in great measure be 
dispensed with, and that the Governor was therefore in the right in limit- 
ing colonial magistrates to fifty lashes, I cannot but regard the increase in 
crime, which these gentlemen deplore in their petitions to parliament, and 
of which I am sorry to say there can be no question, as an evidence of the 
utter impracticabiiity of carrying on the government of New South Wales, 
under the system of management hitherto pursued in regard to the convicts, 
any longer, and of the absolute necessity of an immediate and fundamental 
change of system. ‘The relaxation of penal discipline, which the real 
friends of the colony have to complain of and to deplore, has been of rorry, 
and not merely of four years’ continuance; and it must be evident to eve 
candid person, whether in New South Wales or in England, that in 
proportion as the colony increases in wealth and population, and especially 
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in convict population, the effects of that relaxation must only become more 
evident and more intolerable. But Sir Richard Bourke is a Whig, and the 
late governor was a Tory; and as the Whigs have abolished the Tory prac- 
tice of paying for sound political principle in eligible grants of land, in the 
assignment of valuable convict servants, and in other indulgences in the 
Australian colonies; it is natural for those who find themselves reduced 
by these reforming measures to the level of other men, to be much more 
sensitive to crime on the part of their cenvict servants, and to political 
delinquency on the part of their rulers, than they ever were before.” 


Here it may be suspected that the author is not free from certain 
political opinions that may affect his statements on matters of fact, 
nor will this suspicion loose strength in some minds, when we find 
him also declaring that under General Darling’s government, 
‘** attempts were seriously and successfully made to prevent the 
arrow of (religious) conviction from reaching the heart of a convict, 
unless it had been duly shot from an episcopalian bow.” But what- 
ever bias or asperity may attach to his statements when religious 
or political opinions are at stake, he does not confine his account of 
the comparative failure of the transportation system to-one cause, 
nor merely to such as can involve any party feeling, but goes on to 
remark a fourth, viz. ‘* the facilities for acquiring wealth and 
influence enjoyed by emancipated convicts.” It is perfectly clear 
that as regards the mother country a knowledge of this fact must 
have a tendency the reverse of the prevention of crime, and in 
reference to the colony, of frustrating one of the great ends of 
transportation. 

The fifth cause of comparative failure mentioned is “ the trans- 
portation of educated convicts,” and the frequent as well as ample 
opportunities which individuals of this class have hitherto enjoyed 
of obtaining situations of influence in New South Wales. Some 
of the particulars under this head are curious enough. Many of 
these worthies have not only clerkships among private individuals, 
but in government offices—not only are tutors in the families of the 
wealthier, but have as editors and sub-editors of colonial news- 
papers, dictated to all and sundry, how convicts ought to be 
treated, and frequently sowing dissension between the emigrant 
and convict population. 

All the above enumerated causes of comparative failure in our 
transportation system, the author maintains may be sti!l avoided ; 
and in his observations as to the alterations recommended, he begins 
with some which must take place in England. One of these is, that 
it is highly inexpedient to carry the sentence of transportation into 
effect under sentence for less than fourteen years. ‘here are some 
observations concerning the establishment of penitentiaries in Eng- 
Jand on the American model, which are too indefinite to afford us 
an opportunity of judging of their wisdom, and which we need not 
particularly consider, after what appeared on that subject in our last 
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number. The whole of the author’s short chapter, however, upon 
the changes to be effected at home, might have been left out, with- 
out materially injuring his views, especially since it is clear that his 
notions and information as to this department of our criminal juris- 
prudence are very defective and crude. iy 
We have therefore to call attention now to a few of those altera- ih, 
tions which are recommended by the author, as regards convicts | 
that have arrived at New South Wales; and the first is the i! 
“ discontinuance of the assignment system,” which he says, is | 
practicable. The doctor does not err on the side of rendering | 
transportation too lenient, although, we cannot but say, that the i 
general train of his reasoning and feelings maintains a considerate 
regard to the permanent welfare even of the convicts themselves. 
| 

| 

| 


‘Shortly after the original establishment of the colony of New South 
Wales, the assignment of convicts as agriculturai labourers, mechanics, or 
house-servants to private individuals, was had recourse to, rather as a 
matter of convenience to the government than with the view of carrying 
into effect any well-digested system of penal discipline: for, in carrying 
t out this arrangement, the government were merely desirous, on the one | 

hand, of being eventually relieved of the maintenance of a large propor- | 
| 
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tion of the convicts ; and of enabling the colonists, on the other, to sup- 
ply the settlement as speedily as possible with the necessaries of life. i} 
«“ The hardships experienced by all classes of the colonists for some time 

after the commencement of the settlement, were sufficient to neutralize 
the evil consequences of this arrangement. The circumstances of the 4 
colony, however, are altogether different now ; for the necessaries of life | 
being now in great abundance and comparatively low-priced, the settler 
generally finds it his interest to give his convict servants such indulgences | 
as are incompatible with a state of punishment, to render their situation | 

) 

| 





as comfortable as he can, and thereby to obtain, with the least possible | 
inconvenience, the largest possible amount of manual labour. In short, | 
it is not the interest of the prudent settler, who merely studies his own | 
personal advantage, to make his assigned convict servant feel his situa- | 
tion to be a state of punishment: but as all settlers are not gifted with | 
this degree of prudence, (some individuals of that class yielding them- \ 
selves up occasionally to the influence of violent passion, while others ! 
evince the utmost blindness in regard to their own interests,) the prac- | 
tice of assignment, as a species of punishment, is necessarily extremely 
unequal in its operation; the service of certain masters being really a 
state of hardship and punishment, to a degree almost intolerable to human 
nature ; while that of others is rather a state of idleness and indulgence. 
Nay, it cannot be denied, that there are masters in New South Wales, 
who set so scandalous an example before their convict servants, and treat 
them on all occasions so much more like brutes than men, that the reform- 
ation of aconvict in their employment is absolutely hopeless, and his 
depravation certain. Besides, the facility with which the assigned con- 
vict servants of many private individuals can procure ardent spirits, and 

| the temptation which is thus held out to them to resort, as they too often 
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do successfully, to dishonest and vicious practices to procure this indul- 
gence, effectually preclude the possibility of reformation, in the case of a 
large majority of that class of the convict population. 

“It may be urged, indeed, that convict labour, in the way of assign- 
ment to free settlers, is indispensably necessary for the development of the 
resources of the colony, and for securing its rapid and progressive 
advancement; while, on the other hand, the employment of all the con- 
victs, who might hereafter be transported to New South Wales, at 
government labour and under government superintendence, would sub- 
ject the British government to an enormous and intolerable expense. I 
shall endeavour to meet these objections. 

“In regard, then, to the alleged necessity for continuing the assign- 
ment system, to supply the want of labour in New South Wales, I reply, 
that if the discontinuance of the system of assigning transported crimi- 
nals, as agricultural labourers or as house-servants, to the free settlers of 
that colony, can be demonstrated to be expedient and necessary for the 
prevention of crime in England, and for the reformation of transported 
criminals, we are not to be told that the New South Wales settlers cannot 
dispense with convict labour. The interests of the British empire, which 
undoubtedly require that transportation should be rendered really efficient 
for these purposes, are not to be sacrificed for the private advantage to 
the free settlers of that colony. It is gratifying, however, to be able to 
state, that the interests of the free colonists of New South Wales are not 
opposed in this particular to the general interests of the empire : for I 
trust I shall be able to make it abundantly evident, that in the present 
advanced state of that colony, the assignment of convicts to private indi- 
viduals is no Jonger necessary for the development of its vast resources, 
or for securing its rapid and progressive advancement.”’ 


The author goes on to argue that not one of three classes, viz. 
the proprietors of sheep and cattle—the cultivators of the soil—or 
the inhabitants of towns—into which the free colonists are divided, 
require now-a-days that convict labourers and servants be assigned 
to them, but that free labour may be obtained from the mother 
country, to the full extent demanded—and this too without increas- 
ing the expense of transportation to the home government. Per- 
haps the chapters that treat of these points are the most valuable 
and interesting, both in a statistical and moral view, of any in the 
volume. Let us observe one of the methods by which he says the 
land revenue of New South Wales may be increased, in order as 
he would have it, that the importation of free labour might be 
encouraged and promoted. ‘lhe following extract, among other 
things, will show how extremely valuable a certain species of pro- 
perty has become in that settlement. 


‘“‘ But there is also a large increase of the land revenue of New South 
Wales to be expected from the sale of town allotments. In a letter, which 
I did myself the honour to address to Lord Viscount Goderich in December 
1830, previous to the adoption of the present system of selling land, and in 
which 1 took the liberty to recommend that the government should sell 
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certain Crown lands and town allotments in that colony, and appropriate 
the proceeds towards the emigration of agricultural labourers and mechanics, 
of whom a large number were then in great difficulty from want of 
employment in England, I pointed out certain town allotments belonging 
to government in the town of Sydney, which I conceived would at that 
time realize £200,000. Measures are now in progress for the sale of these 
allotments, of which, from the greatly increased value of property in the 
colonial capital, the present value has been estimated by competent persons 
at not less than half a million sterling. Besides, the formation of towns 
at T'wofold Bay and Port Philip, which must necessarily become sea-ports 
of first-rate importance within a very short period, as well as in various 
other parts of the territory, will enable the colonial executive greatly 
to increase the land revenue, from the sale of town allotments. The 
minimum or upset price of town allotments belonging to government in 
the town of Sydney isat present £1000 per acre, the price actually realized 
by private individuals for eligible allotments during the last few years 
being uniformly much higher. In the future towns of Twofold Bay and 
Port Philip, £50 or £100 per acre would, I am confident, be a very mode- 
rate amount to be established as a minimum price; as even at Bathurst, a 
rising town beyond the Blue Mountains in the interior, £50 an acre has 
been obtained for town allotments. The present minimum price in 
Parramatta, the second town in the colony, is £20, but the allotment 
obtained from government for the Scots church in that town during the 
year 1835 has been since valued at £1000, although not more than half an 
acre; and in the town of Maitland at Hunter’s River, where £7 an acre is 
the minimum price, a half-acre allotment has brought £56. 

“ At all events, it may be calculated that the revenue arising from the 
sale of land in New South Wales will very shortly amount to £200,000 
per annum ; and if that revenue is exclusively appropriated to the intro- 
duction of useful emigrants of the working classes into the colony, it will 
enable the free colonists to import a sufficient number of virtuous and 
industrious labourers, artisans, and other operatives of all descriptions, not 
only to supply the existing and rapidly increasing demand for labour in 
the colony, but also to form a reputable free emigrant peasantry, to culti- 
vate the soil, either as tenements or as small proprietors, and a middle 
class, consisting of reputable mechanics and other operatives in the towns; 
thereby gradually elevating the moral character of the colony, and supply- 
ing the likeliest means of ensuring the progressive amelioration of its 
anomalously constituted society. It is therefore unquestionably evident, 
that the colony of New South Wales possesses the means of supplying 
itself with free labour, to the utmost extent required by its free population ; 
and that the discontinuance of the assignment system might therefore be 
effected without the slightest injury to the colony, as far as the necessity 
of providing a substitute for assigned convict labour is concerned. 

‘To encourage and promote the importation of free labour, in accord- 
ance with the views and intentions of His Majesty’s government as above- 
mentioned, the colonial executive give a bounty of £30 from the colonial 
land revenue for every married couple, of the class of agricultural labourers, 
shepherds, or mechanics, imported into New South Wales, provided the 
persons so imported have been selected by some agent duly authorized by 
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a colonial proprietor ; five pounds additional being allowed for every child 
above a year old. Ona large scale, this sum would probably be sufficient 
to cover the whole expense of the emigration of such persons; but the 
system has not yet been sufficiently long in operation for the colonists to 
have adopted any plan for carrying it into effect with combined exertion ; 
and the expense to individuals is consequently somewhat larger than the 
sum allowed. 

“ It will naturally occur to the reader, however, that so Jong as convict 
labourers can be procured for nothing by colonial proprietors, the latter are 
not likely as a body to make the requisite exertions to procure free labour 
from the mother country. The change of system would necessarily subject 
them, moreover, to some temporary inconvenience, and would require 
considerable effort; and men who are tolerably comfortable in their cir- 
cumstances already, are not likely to disregard such considerations, even 
for the prospect of ultimate pecuniary advantage, much less for the promo- 
tion of the moral welfare of their families and of posterity. In short, 
strong representations and combined exertions on this subject are not to be 
expected from the colonial proprietors. The government must discontinue 
the assignment system forthwith, if they are really desirous that trans- 
portation should be made efficient as a punishment, and that the colonists 
should put forth their energies in availing themselves of the means they 
have now so amply at command, of eventually raising the character of the 
colony in the scale of civilized communities, by the annual importation 
of numerous industrious and virtuous free emigrants from the mother 
country.” 


But how are convicts to be employed? Here is one of the 
methods recommended. 


** As soon, for example, as the colonial boundary shall be extended in a 
southerly direction to Bass’s Straits, two great roads will be required in 
that part of the territory ; viz., from the township of Yass, near the present 
limits of the colony in the south-western interior, to Port Philip, a distance 
of about four hundred miles; and from the township of Goulburn, in 
Argyle, one hundred and twenty miles from Sydney, to Twofold Bay, a 
distance of about two hundred and fifty miles. Roads along the eastern 
and southern coasts will also be required, and cross-roads to connect the 
settlements on the coast with those in the interior. On all these roads 
bridges will be required; and breakwaters, dikes, quays, embankments, 
and extensive excavations will be necessary to render the harbours on 
various parts of the coast safe and commodious, or to give the requisite 
value to allotments in the future towns in their immediate vicinity. For 
all these purposes a vast expenditure of labour will be required. Ina 
colony, however, in which all such labour has hitherto been performed 
exclusively by convicts, it is not to be expected that free emigrants, even 
of the class of labourers, would willingly accept employment of this kind, 
even for wages ; especially while employment of a more eligible description 
could be obtained with facility. There would thus be a constant and a 
constantly increasing demand for convict labour for public works within 
the territory; and that demand would, I am confident, afford immediate 
employment for at least ten thousand convicts—a much larger number 
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than the government would have to dispose of for a considerable time to 
come, even though the system of assignment should be immediately dis- 
continued. 

“There is this peculiar advantage in employing convicts only in such 
public works as I have enumerated,—that the labour, if at all severe and 
incessant, as it ought unquestionably to be, is exceedingly irksome, and 
must necessarily be felt asa punishment. But such a mode of employing 
convicts has various other advantages to recommend it. It would enable 
the government to pursue one uniform system of procedure towards all 
convicts of the same degree of criminality in the eye of the law, whether 
in regard to food or clothing, labour or restraint, rewards or punishments. 
Efficient superintendence, solitary confinement by night, and regular 
religious instruction, could also be afforded under such a system of manage- 
ment, much more easily than under the assignment system; while exem- 
plary conduct during a certain term of years might still entitle the convict 
to a ticket of leave, and enable him to return eventually to society. 

“ As public works of the description I have specified are at present 
urgently required in New South Wales; and as the colonial revenue, 
which has hitherto kept pace with the annual increase of the population 
and the progressive development of the resources of the colony, is fully 
adequate to meet the whole cost of such works ;—I see no reason why a 
debtor and creditor account should not be kept for the labour expended on 
such works, on the part of the superintendent of convicts, acting on behalf 
of the mother country on the one hand, and of the colonial government on 
the other. 

“ There would be no difficulty, for instance, in estimating the value of 
the labour performed by convicts in the construction or repairing of roads, 
or in any of the other public works to which convict labour might be 
applied in New South Wales; and there would thus be ample means of 
striking a balance between the colony and the mother country. The 
maintenance of a convict employed at the public works cost the colonial 
government at present £9. 9s. 105d. per annum; and if the value of the 
convict’s labour for a whole twelvemonth should not greatly exceed that 
amount, under the proposed arrangement, the fault would be attributable 
solely to inefficient superintendence.” * 


We have now gone as far and as widely into the volume before 
us as to show that its contents are worthy of the attention of His 
Majesty’s government, of the legislature, and of the whole British 
public; and that though it contained no other statements and 





“* In the year 1831, when beef cost only three farthings, and bread a 
penny per pound, the whole cost of the maintenance of a convict at govern- 
ment labour in New South Wales did not amount to more than £7. 0s. 33d. 
per annum. Beef and bread were unusually high in the year 1835, for 
which year the cost mentioned in the text is given. I am confident that 
£8 would cover the whole outlay for each convict’s maintenance for a 
series of years, if the number employed at the public works should be 
considerable.” 
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reasonings than those which bear upon the subject of secondary 
punishments, or no other suggestions than those which immediately 
concern the framers of criminal laws, Dr. Lang deserves the gra- 
titude of his countrymen, whether at home or abroad, for having so 
ably employed his time during his passage from New South Wales 
to England, in his last voyage hither. 





Art. I].—Letters from the South. By Tuomas CampBELL, Esq. 
Author of “ The Pleasures of Hope.” 2 vols. London: Colburn. 


1837. 


Mr. Cotpurn has, since he resumed his publishing career, been 
pouring in upon the reading community, an extraordinary number 
and variety of amusing and valuable works ; but within these two 
or three past weeks he has been exceeding his former efforts. Our 
last number bore some testimony to this fact—especially in so far as 
the lighter departments of literature are concerned—and ‘yet we 
noticed only a sample of these instances—the majority belonging 
to the school of fiction. The publication, however, which we 
have at present selected suggests a graver subject, inasmuch as it 
may be expected to contain the results of travel in a foreign land. 
But though it details facts and the fruits of observation among 
strangers, these will be found as lightsome, agreeable, and graceful, 
as if their accomplished author had wielded his elegant pen in the 
regions of pure fancy. Altogether, the work is one of the most 
amusing, lively, and rambling, that we have read for a long time. 

As a book of travels, indeed, these Letters do not pretend to offer 
much important novelty, or any very serious dissertations. They 
are anecdotical rather than historical. They also contain many 
animated descriptions of French and Algerine personages and man- 
ners, and some speculations regarding the scheme and probable 
results of the Gallic colony that has taken footing in the part of 
Northern Africa which he visited. But it is chiefly the good- 
natured and generous style of gossiping—together with the grace 
and point which the finished composition of the author lends to 
little incidents, or circumscribed events, that captivates, and will 
at any time wile away an hour—leaving a humanizing influence 
behind. 

Mr. Campbell informs his readers that, while exploring books of 
ancient geography in the King’s Library at Paris, his eye, and 
consequently his imagination, came in contact with Algiers. Like 
a young erratic traveller, who allows himself to be driven hither and 
thither just as the wind or fancy may set in, he found himself on 
the way to Marseilles, whence he took shipping for the coast that 
so long harboured the most relentless of pirates. He soon got 
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introduced to the best society in the city of Algiers. But his excur- 
sions into the adjacent country were never extensive; and for this 
very good reason, that the lines of the French army are much 
limited, beyond which there is no security for a stranger. He 
visited Bona and Oran—the extremities east and west of their mili- 
tary posts. He also penetrated as far as Mascara, which is eighty 
miles in the interior; and therefore he can say—*‘ I have slept 
under an Arab tent, and have spent some days in a town where 
everything is pure Africanism ; where the sound of a Sabbath-bell 
is unknown ; and where you could not, if you had a thousand pounds 
in your pocket, purchase a pint of wine to drink after your dinner.” 
It is not to be expected, therefore, that many hairbreadth adven- 
tures can have befallen the poet of ‘‘ Hope,” in these regions, nor 
that he can have obtained much novel information relative to strange 
and unexplored lands; short and lively sketches of little random 
scenes, or of individual characters, necessarily forming the staple of 
the performance. In these circumstances anything like a formal 
and studied critique concerning the points discussed can have no 
opportunity in the present case. We therefore proceed to cite 
such amusing and curious particulars as have happened most strik- 
ingly to engage the eye in running over the several Letters here 
reproduced in a connected form. 

The mighty men who formerly swayed the destinies of the Alger- 
ines could not it seems always count a royal or noble origin. Mr. 
Campbell says— 

“ Mr. St. John told me that before the invasion, the Turkish garrison 
in Algiers itself consisted of about five thousand Levantine Turks, all of 
them of the worst description ; and who, having small pay, for the most 
part exercised different trades. Out of these it was the law that the Dey 
and his principal officers were to be chosen ! so that an enlightened govern- 
ment could nut reasonably be expected. ‘The last Dey had been a waiter 
in a coffee-house. It is but justice to say, that when he changed the nap- 
kin for the sceptre, he was, for a Dey of Algiers, one of the most clement 
princes that ever reigned. The Aga of the Janissaries, who married the 
Dey’s daughter, had been a wrestler; and it was thought, if the French 
had not come, that he might have one day tripped up the heels of his 
father-in-law. The Minister of Marine, or Lord High Admiral, was, before 
his installation in office, a burner of charcoal; and his Excellency’s man- 
ners continued to savour so much of the coal-burner, that none of the 
European Consuls could speak to him without a trial of temper.” 


But all human greatness is transitory and uncertain. Of the 
Turkish aristocracy, our author declares there is not a wreck 
left behind. Their villas are deserted and desolate; some of 
them are still beautiful, though in ruins. Let us have the descrip- 
tion of the Dey’s treasury, which is gorgeous like an Arabian 
Nights’ Tale, and yet affecting, from the contrasts which it 
suggests. 
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“ The treasury was paved with stone, for no wooden floor could have 
supported the weight of golden coins, lying literally in millions, heaped 
up, like corn ina granary, several feet high against the walls, the plaster 
of which had been wet when the golden coins were shovelled in, but 
when dry retained the impression of them, and made the silent walls tell 
that they had been printed by coins of gold. In this hall of Plutus were 
contained not only some hundred thousands in gold and jewels, which the 
Dey took with him, but between two and three millions which the French 
owned to receiving.” 


But if rulers, ministers of state, and landed gentry, have been 
ruined by French invasion, other members of the Moorish popula- 
tion have had good reason to rejoice. We refer to the monkey 
tribe. 


‘‘ The Kabyle peasant attaches a gourd, well fixed, to a tree; he puts 
some rice into it, and strews some grains at the aperture, to show that 
there may be more within, making a hole just large enough to admit the 
paw of the monkey. Unfortunate pug puts in his open paw, and grasps 
his booty, but is unable to draw it back, because it is clenched, and he is 
not wise enough to think of unclenching it. Hence he remains, as the 
law phrases it, with ‘ his person attached,’ and is found next morning, 
looking, you may suppose, very foolish and penitent. The olden custum 
was to put him instantly to death, but, as he will now fetch twenty francs 
at Algiers, he is sentenced only to transportation ; so that the monkies 


are at least one part of the population who have been benefited by the 
arrival of the French.” ) 


Having here found the French particularly referred to, and observ- 
ing that the author’s sketches frequently consist of descriptions 
immediately concerning them, we quote two separate passages, where 
their character, conduct, and sufferings, in their new colony, are 
strikingly exemplified. 

«Some twelve miles from Oran, we passed the spot where, a year and 
a half ago, there had been hard fighting between the French and the 
natives. The French soldiers, though an overmatch for the Arabs, suf- 
fered dreadfully from heat and thirst. ‘Their store of water was exhausted ; 
the breath of the simoon set in ; the cavalry stood its shock, and by their 
elevation from the ground were able to respire ; but the foot-soldiers fell 
by companies, gasping for breath. A captain of dragoons, who was in 
the scene, told me that there was more than one instance of the infantry 
soldier, driven to madness by thirst and agony, putting his head to the 
mouth of his musket and his foot to the trigger, and committing suicide. 
One infantry officer alone gave way to despair; and though it is probable 
that he was, in these circumstances, no more a responsible agent than a 
man in the delirium of fever, yet it was better, perhaps, that he did not 
survive the occurrence. He pulled his purse from his pocket ; he said to 
his men, ‘I have led you into battles with courage, and I have always 
been a kind officer to you: the horror of my sufferings is now insupport- 
able; let the man among you who is my best friend shoot me dead, and 
here are thirty louis d’ors for his legacy.. No man would comply with 
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his request; but he had hardly uttered it when he fell down and 
expired,” 
The force of associations and reminiscences is thus shown— 


“ A few days ago, by General Trezel’s invitation, I accompanied him 
and his staff at thé head of his brigade, in an excursion into the interior. 
We met with no adventures worth relating, and, except at one spot, we 
saw none of the natives. For miles after you leave Oran, the chain of 
hills that run from the South to the sea, are bare and stony, and the plain 
itself is totally uncultivated, but it abounds in asphodel, so tall that I 
could pluck its tops as I rode; and there were here and there most beau- 
tiful patches of the tulip and bouglossa. We caught a glimpse of a white 
gazelle, that speedily hid itself among the asphodels; happily it was against 
military etiquette to pursue it. 

“ At times the trumpets of the cavalry played martial airs, that were 
delightfully unmixed with that din of drums which generally overpowers 
French military music. The echoes of the wild landscape gave a strange 
effect to the notes of the war-horn. Nota tent, nor an Arab, nor a camel, 
was to beseen; every living thing seemed to have fled before the French, 
except a majestic eagle, that hovered over the troops, and you would 
have thought exulted in hearing the military band. What a glorious 
fellow he was! I see him yet in my mind’s eye, towering up to the top- 
most heaven, then dropping plump down till his shadow was pictured on 
the sunny ground; at times he would shoot before us, turning his crested 
head and splendid eyes completely back over his shoulders; anon he would 
wheel in elliptic circles, or turn vertically, as if in sport, on his yard-wide 
wings. Now, I said to myself, can Frenchmen under arms see an eagle 
hovering over their trumpets without certain reminiscences! And I was not 
mistaken ; looking round, I saw more than ordinary expression in all their 
Gallic faces: it was grave and not gay expression; but it was, to my ima- 
gination at least, strongly intelligible. I said to an officer, at whose side I 
was riding,—‘ Is it merely my fancy, or do the soldiers look at that bird 
with peculiar admiration ?’ ‘ Pauca verba,’ he replied, ‘ this is no place 
fur making remarks, but you are perfectly right that the eagle is produc- 
ing a sensation!’ In spite of this caution, I kept behind, and observed 
to an elderly serjeant of cavalry, ‘ That is a noble bird up there.’ ‘ Oui,’ 
he answered emphatically, ‘l’aigle vaut mieux que le coq.’ ” 


Before leaving the special allusions which Mr. Campbell makes 
to the French, we may just mention generally, that their Algerine 
enterprise is a failure, and that this has been owing to want of due 
consideration of what they have been about, and also of the means 
to carry their rash purposes into effect. The Algerine population 
can only be kept under where the invaders are encamped: while 
these invaders, instead of adopting measures to win the hearts of the 
subdued, or of bending to their prejudices and superstitions, have 
only induced a more inveterate enmity. But as we do not learn 
much on this point which has not previously been notorious, we pro- 
ceed with our fragmentary extracts. 

Many horrid stories and much alarm have been current regarding 
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the condition and sufferings of those Christian captives in whom 
the Algerines were wont to traffic. It appears from Mr. Campbell’s 
statements, that these enslaved prisoners were not always so cruelly 
used or strictly watched, as report represented ; for that they were 
sometimes ceed to enter into business on their own account, if 
free Christians would sufficiently guarantee their possession. 


‘* So the free Christians, it may be easily imagined, were very cautious 
as to the objects of their cautioning, and even when they gave it, gene- 
rally required their fellow-believer to wear a token of his obligation to 
them. Some free strangers from Christendom having seated themselves 
one day in a tavern, and called for wine, mine host brought it in to them, 
limping with an iron circle on one of his legs. ‘* What,’ said they, 
‘ Boniface, do you keep this house, and are you yet aslave?’ ‘1 am so 
nominally,’ he answered; ‘a Moor is my proprietor, but Mr. So-and-so 
is my patron, God bless him!—he set me up in this shop, and gives secu- 
rity against my quitting Algiers without notice.’—‘ But .does the law 
oblige you to wear that iron ??—‘ No,’ said the arch fellow; ‘ I wear it 
only to oblige my patron.’—‘ Does he distrust you then ??—*‘ Oh, dear me, 
no !—no more than he distrusts his own wife ; but just by way of cere- 
mony he gave his wife a ring to wear on her finger, and in the same way 
he gave me this iron ring to wear about my ankle.’ In reality, however, 
the ankle ring was not so easily slipped off as a finger one, and its noto- 
riety was some security to the patron. Where is patronage to be found 
without a badge ?” 

It would seem that the Mahometans do not all deny to the tender 


sex the possession of a soul. 

‘Apropos to those fair ones, it is a common report that Musselmans 
believe them to have no souls. But this is quite untrue. A Moorish 
Maraboot, or Saint, to whom I put the question, assured me that the Koran 
inculcates no such doctrine. ‘Then why,’ said I, ‘do you not allow your 
young women, to attend the mosques?’ ‘ Because,’ he replied, ‘ the guar- 
dian angel of the mosque might detect in the hearts of the men a homan 
sort of devotion which would desecrate the place.’ ” 

The reader may well declare, after noticing the following state- 
ment, that taste is everything :— 

“] fear that vou will think that I am grown a downright gossip when I 
tell you a bit of scandal that has reached me about the Moorish young ladies, 
They are fond of puppies. For that matter, you will perhaps reply, that 
the finest ladies of Europe also frequently show a predilection for that 
species of animal both canineand human. Well, but likings take different 
modes of expressing themselves. A Canadian Jndian was once asked if he 
had known the Bishop of Quebec? ‘ Yes, yes.’ ‘ And how did you like him ?” 
‘Oh! vastly.” ‘But how did you happen to know him?’ ‘ Happen to 
know him! Why, I ate a piece of him.” In like manner my Mauritanian 
beauties are devouringly fond of puppies. You only fondle them, but they 
gobble them up by litters in their cous-cousou. It is said, however, that 
they do this not so much from a carnivorous propensity, as from a belief _ 
that this sort of flesh is very fattening, and the fat of a Mahometan beauty 


is her glory.” 
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Here is another sort of service which a portion of that division of 
the animal kingdom, called insects, performs for man, that must 
be new to most of our readers. 


‘* A sample of ingenious barbaric simplicity met us on the same journey. 
We passed some Arabs who were sitting naked on the ground, with their 
habiliments spread out beside them. ‘ What does this mean?’ I inquired. 
I was told that their garments were purposely spread upon ants’ hillocks ; 
and that the ants, after devouring all the vermin which they find on the 
clothes, retire from them well satisfied into their nests. How instructive 


it is to see the world !” 

It would appear that that portion of the inhabitants of northern 
Africa which is called Kabyles, are particularly ingenious, and that 
they imitate most of the handicrafts of Europe. 


* They make gunpowder—they have mines, and understand so much of 
metallurgy as to fabricate bijouterie. The French have confessed their 
power of manufacturing one little missile-kind of trinket, vulgarly called a 
leaden bullet, with heartfelt astonishment. Nay, their Gallic invaders 
soon found that those ragged and wretched-looking devils could be artists 
as well as artisans. 

“The French had scarcely been two months in Algiers when the scarcity 
of five-franc pieces was found to be unaccountably diminished by supplies 
of forged ones from the interior, so dexterously fabricated that a great 
many of them were current. When the forgery was discovered, it was at 
first very naturally ascribed to Europeans; but, on better investigation, it 
was traced up to the descendants of Juba and Jugurtha. The missionaries 
of false coinage, who brought it wrapped up in their duds into town, 
appeared such simple creatures, that for a long time they disarmed suspicion 
—so true is the adage, that the perfection of art is to conceal art.” 


The Arabs of Algiers, it is said, still retain the acute sense of 
hearing, which is so strongly developed in the Bedouins. 


“No people in the world have a more acute sense of hearing than the 
Arabs. A person who has travelled among them says, that he has seen 
individuals who could literally erect their ears at will, and move them like 
a quadruped. I leave you to laugh at this traveller’s story, or believe it, 
just as you please. But the following instance of the excellence of their 
auditory faculty was given to me by my gallant and intelligent friend, 
Capt. Lagondie: During the hostilities not far from Algiers, a troop of 
French cavalry was missing, and fear was entertained that they had been 
killed or captured. Captain Lagondie was sent out with two troops of 
horse to search for them, having with him an Arab on whom he could 
depend. After sunset, when it was completely dark, they heard the 
trampling of horses’ feet, and Captain Lagondie, joyfully concluding that 
his missing countrymen were coming up, ordered the trumpet to be blown 
to welcome them. ‘Stop, stop,’ said the Arab guide; ‘ hush! no shouting, 
no trumpeting. These riders may be Arabs for aught that we know. Let 
us listen till we hear them speak.’ Lagondie and his men listened and 
listened, but could not hear one word. But the Arab's ear was not so 
obtuse. In a few minutes he said, ‘ Yes—they are French—at least they 
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are not speaking Arabic.’ He could hear words articulated, where an 
European ear could not discern a syllable.” 


The poetic muse has not been entirely banished from the barbaric 
tribes, of whom Mr. Campbell has so much to detail. The ex-Bey 
of Titeri is a poet ; and what is more, a son of song that loves a 
good dinner, and a table companion of congenial tastes and acquire- 
ments. Accordingly he invited the author to a repast, such as few 
poets are fortunate enough to command. 


“The guests were Colonel Maret, two other Frenchmen, and myself. 
Our host placed me on an ottoman, and, after taking a few whiffs of a long 
pipe, handed it to me moist from his own lips, as the greatest respect that 
can be shown to a stranger. At last the dinner-table was brought in, or 
rather a large round tin tray, which was placed on a slight elevation from 
the floor. In the midst of it was a bowl of exquisite rice-soup, and each 
of us having squatted himself cross-legged on a low cushion like so many 
tailors, we were helped to a plateful of soup a-piece, and we fed ourselves 
with wooden spoons. The plates were fine English porcelain. Before 
each of us was placed a long napkin, which our host told me was of Smyrna 
cloth. Next came a large broiled fish, deliciously flavoured and stuffed 
with pudding: it was sent round, and every one clutched a portion of it 
with his fingers and thumb. By my faith, I thought, on tasting this 
regale, for aught that the French can do in civilizing African cookery, 
they may as well stay at home. I was so pleased with the fish, that I 
desired to be helped a second time from it ; whereupon the er-Bey, with 
exemplary politeness, grasped a handful of it, and laid it on my plate. 

‘“‘ Behold, my friend, what it is to move in high life, and to see the 
world! Presently we had roasted fowls, flanked by some savoury dishes 
of vegetables, well soused with oil, and by and bye followed cous-cousou. 
The pullets were torn asunder by strength of hand, but with ineffable 
delicacy. Meanwhile, my heart was yearning after the rich legumes that 
were floating in gravy, as golden bright as the clouds of a summer sunset. 
There was no spoon, and so I poured a part of the vegetables on my plate, 
and, by the aid of a piece of bread, and my spoonless fingers, whipped 
considerable portions into my mouth. ‘ For shame!’ methinks you are 
already exclaiming : ‘ is this your high life, to sit pawing your food like a 
squirrel? Could you not have asked fora spoon?’ Well, I did so when 
the cous-cousou came in; but, in the mean time, I was desperately hungry. 
For the glorious cous-cousou we of Christendom were allowed spoons, and 
though our words could not describe its relish, our mouths did it ample 
justice without uttering a word. Since the days of my boyhood I never 
ate a heartier dinner.” 


The Algerine Jews seem to be as ignorant and superstitious as 
any of their neighbours ; and with a notice of them, we close our 
extracts. 

“ When a man dies, they believe that the devil stands in ambush before 
the house, in order to get possession of the corpse on its way to its last 
abode. As the rabbis, however, surround it all the way to interment, his 
infernal majesty is cowed by their presence; but still he follows the pro- 
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cession, in hopes of finding some favourable opportunity, or of slipping into 
the grave along with the defunct. When the body, therefore, is near the 
opened grave, the bearers suddenly retreat with it to a certain distance, 
and a rabbi attending them throws some gold pieces as far as he can in 
different directions. ‘The devil, who is by this time either in the grave or 
near it, is tempted by his avarice to go and pick up the money; and, whilst 
he is thus employed, the corpse is hurried back to the tomb, and earth 
thrown over it. One day that I talked about this custom to a Moor, who 
has a bigoted hatred of the poor Israelites, I asked him if it was not unlike 
a Jew to throw away his money? ‘ Ah, yes,’ he said; ‘ but it is very like 
a Jew to cheat the devil.’ In the burials of females, this scattering of 
money is never practised: Satan, it is alleged, has already too much 
trouble upon his hands to wish getting hold of a woman.” 





Art. III. 
1.—Modern India; with Illustrations of the Resources and Capabilities 
of Hindustan. By Henry H. Spry, M.D. 2 vols. Whittaker. 
2.—Reports and Documents connected with the Proceedings of the 
East Indta Company in regard to the Culture and Manufacture of 
Cotton- Wool, Raw Silk, and Indigo, in India. London: printed by 
Order of the East India Company, 2\st Dec. 1836. 


THESE two works are very dissimilar in regard both to matter and 
style ; and yet they may be aptly united under the running title 
which we have adopted. Dr. Spry’s volumes, as may be under- 
stood from their own announcement, have a much more general and 
diversified character than the “ Reports and Documents,” which 
have from time to time been furnished in the course of the ‘“ Com- 
pany’s” management of their vast empire in relation to three of the 
most important and valuable of its products. In fact, the Doctor’s 
work is a distinguished example of a book which is not less attrac- 
tive on account of its light and amusing matter, than it is calculated 
to convey useful knowledge to the practical as well as to the scien- 
tific man. And all this is done with the judgment, the taste, and 
ease which are to be expected from a learned and accomplished 
writer, but whose reading and studies have been enriched and modi- 
fied by extensive observation and ripe experience of the world. 
There is even a good deal that is new to us in the information 
which these volumes communicate, respecting the vast regions and 
the mighty resources described. But as our design at present 1s 
chiefly to consider the history and value of the three great articles 
of cultivation mentioned in the second work before us, we shall do 
very little more with the first than cite one or two passages as 
a specimen of the whole. 
In several recent publications we have been informed regarding 
an extraordinary race of robbers and murderers, that infest certain 
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districts of India; but in the present work is described another 
tribe, that are still more degraded and still more unnatural in their 
habits, called Kookees. Indeed they are scarcely to be distin- 
guished from the monkeys with which they herd, and were it not 
fully and frequently authenticated, we should be inclined to look 
upon our author’s account as a mosi extravagant fabrication. The 
persons who have chiefly had an opportunity of falling in with these 
loathsome people,who are systematic cannibals, are the elephant hun- 
ters; and the information hence derived contains these particulars. 

‘* The Kookees, as these brutal wretches are called, have, according to 
the account afforded me by Major Gairdner, protuberant bellies: they are 
low in stature, with set features, and muscular limbs. They speak a 
dialect peculiar to themselves, and build their villages on the boughs of 
the forest trees. They do not appear to have any settled abiding place, 
but wander in herds from one wilderness to another. When a site 
favourable to their purpose has been found, the whole community imme- 
diately set to work to collect bamboos and branches of trees, which are 
afterwards fashioned into platforms, and placed across the lofty boughs of 
the different trees. On this foundation the rude grass superstructure is 
raised which forms the hut. When these sheds are completed, and every 
family provided witha habitation, the women and children are taken into 
their aerial abodes. ‘The men then lop off all the branches within reach 
of the ground, and having constructed fer themselves a rough ladder 
of bamboos, they ascend the trees by means of this rude staircase, drawing 
it up after them to prevent the intrusion of strangers, and a necessary 
precaution against the encroachments of their four-footed companions of 
the forest. In this manner they repose, floating in the branches, and 
cradled by the wind, partaking more of the savage ferocity of brutes than 
the milder charities of man. 


The division of Chittagong, appertaining to the eastern portion of 
the province of Bengal, has been selected for the grand depot esta- 
blished for the purpose of taming and rearing the Company’s 
elephants, and the superintendent of the stud dispatches men 
skilled in the art of hunting down those that are wild, into the 
neighbouring blue mountains, in the direction of Ava. 

The mere circumstance of a whole tribe taking for their place of 
habitation the boughs of trees, does not appear so improbable, when 
it is known, as all are aware who have travelled in India, that the 
watchmen employed in the charge of mango groves, or other valuable 
fruit cultivations, often form a sort of nest on the branches of some 
neighbouring trees,—a small hut, or rather shed, just sufficient to 
shield the body from the inclemency of the weather, being raised 
upon a platform resting on the boughs ; but the dwelling-place of 
the Kookees is not the only extraordinary circumstance connected 
with their history. 

“ They openly boast of their feats of cannibalism, showing, with the 
strongest expressions of satisfaction, the bones and residue of their fel- 
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low-creatures who have fallen a prey to their horrible appetites. So 
intent are they in their search after human flesh, that the superintendent 
was always obliged tosend out the men employed in hunting the elephants 
armed with muskets, and in not fewer than parties of ten. One poor man 
they unfortunately caught while off his guard, and devoured him almost, 
before his life blood had congealed in his veins. Attempts have been 
made to subdue and civilize these people, and one of their head men was 
over, and employed by Major Gairdner at the elephant depot, but he could 
not be induced to relinquish his old habits. In a short time he was 
detected in the commission of a murder, and was executed by the civil 
authorities of Chittagong. When the tidings of this man’s fate reached 
the ears of his former associates, they became greatly incensed, and for a 
long time afterwards exerted themselves, happily in vain, to obtain pos- 
session of the person of the superintendent, who had frequently occasion 
to cross their path in the execution of his duty. These people, strange as 
it may appear, are living within 150 miles of Calcutta, the metropolis of 
British India and the seat of government, and yet their existence even is 
scarcely known by the people who are not in authority—comparatively 
little information from the woods and jungles of the savage portions of 
Bengal finding its way to the Calcutta newspapers. The existence of 
cannibals in India is a fact only recently established, and many were of . 
opinion that the races were extinct; it has now, however, been proved 
beyond all question, that the Kookees, who infest the blue mountains of 
Chittagong, and the Goands, inhabiting the hill forests of Nagpore, both 
feed upon human flesh. There is this distinction in favour of the latter, 
that they partake of it only occasionally, and in compliance with a reli- 
gious custom—while the, Kookees delight and banquet on the horrid 
repast.” 

We may also quote some particulars that convey minute infor- 
mation regarding those atrocious people already referred to, viz., 
the Thugs. Dr. Spry is describing the trial and execution of a 
number of them. Having been drawn up in a semicircle round the 
bench on which the judge was seated, these criminals had the war- 
rants placed before them, and each name, as called out by the court, 
was repeated by the sheristhadar. At the conclusion of this cere- 
mony, a few sentences were addressed to them in the Hindustanee 
language. 

“ Few answered: those who did reply merely requested, as a dying 
favour, that their bodies, on being taken down, might be burnt. One 
hardened villain, however, as he was turning round to leave the court, 
disturbed the solemnity of the scene, by muttering :—‘ Ah, you have got 
itall your own way now, but let me find you in Paradise, and then I will be 
revenged !’ The night was passed by these men in displays of coarse and 
disgusting levity. Trusting in the assurance that, dying in the cause of 
their calling, Bhowanee would provide for them in Paradise, they evinced 
neither penitence nor remorse. 

“ Stifling their alarm with boisterous revelling, they hoped to establish 
in the minds of their comrades who could hear them through the wall, a 
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reputation for courage, by means, which, at once, proved their insincerity 
and belied their fortitude.” 


The execution scene is rendered exceedingly appalling, in conse- 
quence of the author’s plain and circumstantial style. 


“* When morning came, numerous hackeries drew up to the gaol door, 
taking five men in each. They looked dreadfully haggard. As one cart 
was laden after the other, it was driven away, surrounded by sepoys with 
fixed bayonets and loaded muskets. The place appointed for the execu- 
tions was on the north side of the town of Saugor, about a mile and a 
half from the gaol. ‘ Rooksut Doctor Sahib,’ ‘Salam Doctor Sahib,’ 
were the salutations which I received, as I rode by the wretched tumbrils 
which were jolting them to execution. The gibbets were temporary 
erections, forming three sides of a square. The upright posts which sup- 
ported the cross-beams were’ firmly fixed in stone-masonry five feet in 
height. From either side of these walls foot-boards were placed, on which 
the unhappy criminals were to land on reaching the top of the ladder. 
The cross-beams were each provided with ten running halters equidistant 
from one another. As each hackery load of malefactors arrived, it was 
taken to the foot of the respective ladders, and as one by one got out he 
mounted to the platform or foot-board. Their irons were not removed. 
All this time the air was pierced with the hoarse and hollow shoutings of 
these wretched men. 

** Each man, as he reached the top of the ladder, stepped out on the 
platform and walked at once to a halter. Without loss of time he tried 
its strength by weighing his whole body on it. Every one having by 
this means proved the strength of his rope with his own hands (for none 
of them were handcuffed), introduced his head into the noose, drew the 
knot firmly home immediately behind the right ear, and amid terrific 
_ cheers jumped off the board and launched himself into eternity! Thus 
in the moment of death we see a scrupulous attention paid to the preser- 
vation of caste. To wait to be hung by the hands of a chumar, was a 
thought too revolting for endurance. The name would be disgraced for 
ever, and, therefore, rather than submit to its degradation every man 
hung himself !” ) 

We now proceed to gather some of the information furnished by 
the ‘‘ Reports and Documents” concerning the Cotton-wool, Raw 
Silk, and Indigo, that are cultivated in India. The Reports are 
short, but the appended Documents are very numerous, affording 
the current of official instructions, evidence, and conclusions, which 
during the course of a number of years have accumulated regarding 
each of the specified articles of cultivation—the whole filling a very 
thick octavo volume and affording extremely minute and satisfac- 
tory data for judging of these branches of riches to those who desire 
to hear of the golden East. And yet though tke cotton, silk, and 
indigo of India have in the course of no very long period of time 
become greatly more valuable in consequence of enlightened enter- 
prize, both in respect of cultivation and manufacture, it is to be pre- 
sumed that still farther advances will be made in the case of each of 
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them, especially the two former, which have not hitherto been able 
to compete with productions of the same name in some other regions 
of the earth. 

East India cotton-wool seems to have become a subject of public 
attention to the manufacturers of Great Britain, about the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. In 1788, the Court of Directors 
called upon the Indian authorities to collect, and send over, full 
information respecting its cultivation, and the state of the trade in 
it. This was done, and from these Reports, as here published, not 
only are the principal districts of several provinces from which the 
cotton is obtained described, but the various measures resorted 
to for the improvement of the article. While, however, all these 
efforts have not yet been completely successful, the facts here 
recorded cannot but be useful to succeeding cultivators and 
traders. 

Besides, perhaps, the inferiority of the climate, the soil, and the 
varieties of the cotton plant of India, as compared with others in 
different parts of the globe, there seems to be defects and errors 
attendant on the method of cleaning and packing the wool for the 
home market, that might be remedied. From a Memoir, by a Mr. 
Randall, upon the Cotton Cultivation of India, written in 1819, 
some valuable suggestions may be gleaned. He says— 


“ The cotton at present cultivated in the territories under Madras is 
not, generally speaking, of the best kind: much of the old native cotton 
is poor in produce and bad in staple. The most saleable cotton-seed for 
India would be from New Orleans, Brazil, and Bourbon, being the most 
profitable kinds of cotton, white in colour, long-stapled, and producing 
the most wool frum the pods, also the easiest cleaned from seed, and the 
least troublesome in cultivation. These seeds, however, require after 
planting the nourishment of water during the hot months, and should be 
watered twice every week. Even the Surat and Ahmood cotton-seeds, 
for a change, would be better than what at present are used, which seem 
exhausted or worn out. In agriculture, it is well known that a change 
of seed is very beneficial in increasing both quantity and quality. The 
musters of cotton and seed now sent with this paper are the produce of 
Brazil, or what is called kidney cotton, and Bourbon, marked A and B. 
Bourbon seed may be planted between small ridges of soil in open field, if the 
fields can be watered by wells, tanks, springs, or nullahs branching from 
large streams. The Brazil or kidney cotton is a tree which grows from 
ten to twelve feet in height, and which produces an immense number of 
pods, having the finest wool enveloped about conglomerated seeds, each 
pod having from six to ten seeds soconglomerated. ‘This kind of cotton 
will succeed and thrive well on the banks of tanks, nullahs near springs, 
wells, and small streams of water: it is a very valuable kind of cotton. 
When the seeds are to be planted they are of course to be separated, so 
that each pod will produce six or ten-fold only in plants.” 


Many of the Indian cultivators, it would appear, are extremely 
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ignorant and negligent in regard to cotton. Those, for instance, 
who, in 1812, had small farms in the island of Salsette, are repre- 
sented as being incapable of enjoying any satisfaction which arises 
from new and successful systems of agriculture. From a paper 
written by a Mr. Tucker, so late as 1829, and laid before a Com- 
mittee of the Court of Directors, we cite some paragraphs which 
will show to our readers that that powerful body have not been 
altogether inattentive to the subject of cotton cultivation; and also 
that there is encouragement for perseverance and experiment. 


“1, There are two species of the cotton-plant producing the wool 
which is used in our manufactures; the gossypium Barbadense and the 
gossyptum herbaceum: and there are persons who maintain that an essen- 
tial difference exists, not merely in the botanical character of the two 
species, but in the strength and durability of the filament which these 
plants produce. It is well known that the gossypium Barbadense is 
grown generally in America and the West Indies, and may be designated 
the cotton of the West, while the species herbaceum is a native of Asia, 
and may be distinguished as the cotton of the East. 

“2. There are several varieties of each species, produced probably by 
a difference in situation, soil, climate, and culture; and although the two 
species, with their several varieties, have an original and natural site, 
there is reason to believe that they can be cultivated indifferently, in any 
tropical situation favourable to the production of the plant generally. 

* 3. The cotton of the West, as the raw material of our manufactures, 
has hitherto borne, and still bears, a much higher price in the markets 
of Europe than the cottun of the East; although it is contended, that 
the fabrics wove from the latter surpass, in the essential character of 
strength and durability, those which are manufactured from the cotton of 
America. 

* 4, Without insisting upon the superiority of the eastern cotton as a 
natural production, its inferiority as an article of commerce, and its con- 
sequent depression in price, may be accounted for by the following circum- 
stances, which operate in a greater or less degree in deteriorating its qua- 
lity and merchantable value. 

“ First. The best variety is not generally cultivated for exportation. 

“ Second. The best situations are not always chosen for its cultiva- 
tion. 

“Third. The mode of culture is essentially defective, the natives of 
India being in the habit of growing different articles of produce upon the 
same land at the same time, with little regard to a rotation of crops; and 
owing to this injudicious husbandry, and to carelessness and mismanage- 
ment in other respects, the shrub, which under proper care is elsewhere 
rendered biennial, triennial, and even perennial, is in India found to be 
an annual only. 

“ Fourth. The cotton is not properly cleaned and separated from the 
seed; the machinery employed for this purpose being very insufficient, 
and greatly inferior to that now in use in America. _ 

« Fifth. In consequence of the defects of the machinery, the essential 
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oil of the seed is liable to be expressed and suffused over the cotton, to the 
injury of its colour and quality. 

“ Sixth. The cotton being produced generally at a greater distance 
(in some instances not less than one thousand miles) from the place of 
export, and the state of the rivers at the season of gathering the crop not 
admitting of its being conveyed the whole distance by water, it is fre- 
quently warehoused for months at intermediate stations, and a whole 
season is often lost before it can be packed and screwed for exportation. 

“Seventh. During its progress to the place of export in loose bags or 
bales, partly by land and partly by water, it is much exposed to the incle- 
mency of the weather; the bales are often rendered wet or damp by the 
heavy rains which prevail in tropical climates, and the cotton seldom 
arrives at its place of destination without some discolouration and partial 
damage, incidental to its conveyance in open carts and ill secured boats, 
during a long land journey and tedious river navigation. 

“ Eighth. Although attempts are made to clean the cotton, and 
remove the seed and particles of the pod and, leaf, before it is submitted 
to the screw, this is never done effectually, and the extreme com- 
pressure to which the cotton is then subjected by this powerful machine, 
with a part of its seed and impurities still adhering, must tend to injure 
the fibre. 

“ Ninth. The heat and moisture of the hold of a ship during a long 
voyage, in which great alternations of temperature are usually experienced, 
may also tend to injure the quality of the article. 

“ Lastiy. It may be observed, that the practice heretofore common in 
some of our provinces, of receiving the cotton in payment of rent and 
revenue, was calculated to make the cultivators more solicitous to increase 
the quantity than to improve the quality of the article. Their necessities, 
moreover, may be supposed to have compelled them often to gather their 
crop unseasonably, for the purpose of making these payments in kind; 
and it is well known, that cotton gathered in wet weather is liable to be 
materially deteriorated in quality and value, The practice of receiving 
payments in kind has been discontinued at Bombay; but effects are often 
felt long after the original cause has been removed. 

“The Bairati hupas, the finest variety, perhaps, of the Eastern cotton, 
is produced only in small quantity in the districts north-west of Dacca, 
and is never exported, I believe, as an article of commerce. Its favourite 
site seems to be the high banks of the Ganges (or as it is called in a part 
of its course, the Pudnah), and its tributary streams ; but as the country 
adjacent is liable to annual inundation, the tract of land applicable to its 
cultivation is not extensive. This variety, which is also called by the 
natives Désy (of the country), would seem to be, as the name imports, 
the indigenous cotton of Bengal, producing those unrivalled fabrics, 
which have been known and highly valued in Europe from the earliest 
period of authentic history;” 

This finest variety is extremely silky and strong, but the staple 
is very short, and the wool adheres most tenaciously to the seed. 
Tt will thus be seen that there are several species (some naturalists 
reckon four), and many varieties of the cotton-plant. What the 
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utmost cultivation of some of these, and the judicious choice of the 
most appropriate soils and situations for their culture may accom- 
plish,it is not for us to predict. Certain it is, that there is scope for 
improvement, and a possibility of carrying it to higher stages than has 
ever yet been effected within the Company’s empire ; but how soon, 
or whether the throwing India open to European and free enter- 
prize promises well in this respect, does not appear from anything 
which we have read in the present volume. 

We shall only farther quote from this branch of the publication 
before us, part of the observations furnished by Mr. Bernard Met- 
calfe, in 1815, on the Cottons of India. 


‘* There are two species of the shrub-cotton, viz. the black and the 
green seed, in each of which there are, probably, as many varieties as of 
the gooseberry or any other shrub. The black seed is only cultivated in 
the West Indies and the Brazils, because the labour required in separating 
the cotton or staple from the seed is neither so difficult nor so tedious as 
the green seed. The cottons grown in India are for the most part a 
variety of the green seed, of which some are more easily cleaned than 
others. Those that may be regarded a staple commodity of the country 
are principally found in the Company’s possessions, in the Guzerat and 
the Broach, in the Mahratta dominions, and the Ceded Districts of the 
Nizam: they are likewise cultivated to a considerabie extent in the 
province of Bundelcund and the Rohilla country, as well as in the Southern 
Districts of the Peninsula. In fact, the cotton plant is indigenous in most 
countries within the tropics, and cultivated in much higher latitudes, 
neither requiring a very rich nor impoverishing a lighter soil. It has this 
singular property, of producing the finest staple where the waters are 
brackish. The Georgia Sea Island, the Surinams, and Demeraras, are 
all grown on the border of the sea, and the prime qualities only as far 
inland as the influence of the sea-air and tide-waters extend. I have 
often regretted not having the means or opportunity to ascertain how far 
the lands in that great delta of the Sunderbund, and particularly the 
provinces adjacent, which after the secession of their waters during the 
eastern monsoon are so strongly impregnated with salt, would not produce 
cottons of an equally fine texture with those above-mentioned, and which 
in England always bear so higha price. The presumption is, the attempt 
would be successful, provided the black seed was procured from Demerara 
or Georgia. 

« The cottons grown in the Ceded Districts are a variety of the green 
seed, to which they adhere with great strength, and are in consequence 
difficult to clean. The capsule and seed are both small, and the fibres of 
the cotton have the appearance of having interlocked in their growth. 
In confirmation of this, the American saw-gin sent out by the Company, 
to Madras, which was imported from Charlestown, and no doubt con- 
structed there by a regular gin-maker, and competent to cleaning the 
bowed Georgias, would not, when the attempt was made to clean with it 
the district cottons, discharge the seeds, but became immediately choked. 
In fact, it was observed, those I had built on the same principle succeeded 
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much better. But it was not from the introduction of any new machinery, 
but rather the improvement of that already in use, more particularly by 
introducing greater precautionary means in the first stages of its manipu- 
lation, the gathering in from the field (or as the Americans call it, the 
picking), that I grounded my hopes of any improvement of the district 
cottons; for their principal deterioration is less from the quantity of seed 
in them, than their being specked or fouled with broken leaf. Any 
improvement of the cottons at present cultivated, after the experiments 
that have been made, it is evident must be by resorting to these means ; 
and even then will only be limited, for the cottons generally throughout 
India, are of so short a staple, that with all the care that can be given 
them, they will never have a much higher character. A more effectual 


improvement would no doubt be, to send them the seed of a new and 
different variety of the plant. 

“ The introduction of a new variety of the cotton-plant is, however, 
regarded as almost chimerical; and though it is admitted that the influence 
of the Company’s servants over the agriculturists in India seems to ensure 
the success of such an attempt, yet the advantage is regarded as too 
remote and uncertain to induce its being made. It is apprehended, 
likewise, that any new variety of the cotton-plant would gradually, from 
the effects of climate and soil, assimilate in character to what is already 
produced. This idea, however specious, is nevertheless a mistake ; for 
that the inferiority of the district cottons is more to be attributed to the 
variety being originally bad, than to the effects of climate or soil, is 
evident, from there being better cottons made both to the northward and 
southward of the Ceded Districts, and both in similar soils.” 


We go forward now to the second article mentioned, which is the 
subject of the most interesting matter to be found in the volume, 
viz. the Raw Silk of India, the trade in which was inconsiderable in 
extent before the middle of the last century, while the produce was of 
a description that was suited but to few of the articles manufactured 
in England, being wound from the cocoons and reeled into skeins 
after the rude manner immemorially practised by the natives, and 
hence called country wound. One great fault in this silk was its 
inequality in the same skein. The Company, however, ardentl 
wished and zealously exerted themselves both to improve this kin 
of produce, and to extend the trade in it; for they were led to 
believe that the staple of the Bengal raw-silk was equal to that of 
the Italian or Spanish, if reeled in the same manner, so as to ren- 
der it easier to wind, and to make it work with less waste. Accord- 
ingly the European methods were introduced, to the great improve- 
ment of the article and extension of the traffic in it. Experiments 
have also been resorted to as to the rearing of worms, and the plants 
on which they feed. or instance, cuttings of the Italian White 
Mulberry have been cultivated and tried. Still the Indian Raw- 
Silk is inferior to that of the countries nearer home, which have 
been attempted to be imitated and rivalled. Let us now see what 
are some of the instructions and means by which this most curious 
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production has been sought to be improved by the Company and 
their servants. We quote first from Wiss’s instructions for wind- 
ing Raw-silk. This gentleman, a native of Piedmont, was sent to 
India along with several Italians, in order to superintend and assist 
in raising and improving the produce of the worms, and the draw- 
ing the silk from the cocoons. 


“1. The Resident of the Factory must make it a particular object of 
his attention, to have a great quantity of water saved in reservoirs, where 
it may settle and become perfectly fine, as such clear water facilitates the 
winding off the cocoons, and gives a rich gloss and brilliancy to the 
colour of the silk. 

“2. Particular care should be taken to have always a large quantity 
of drywood ready for the use of the filature, so as never to be exposed to 
the necessity of serving the spinners with green wood. The consequence 
of using the latter would be loss of time and diminution of produce, 
because the spinner cannot, with a fire of green wood, keep the water in 
that equal state of temperature which is necessary for winding off the 
cocoons. Whilst the water is slowly heating the spinner is hindered, 
and every time he is obliged to throw a fresh handful of cocoons into his 
pan, the former cocoons, from having been kept therein too long, will 
open into knots on the reel, or sink to the bottom of the pan, and when 
water has passed through the cocoons, so that they can no longer swim, 
they will yield no more silk. It must also be noticed, that a furnace will 
consume a greater quantity of green wood in one day in making a less 
quantity of bad silk, than of dry wood in producing a greater quantity of 
better silk. It is very necessary to keep the pan constantly full of water, 
in order to preserve to the silk a fine colour; and it is absolutely requisite 
that the spinner be enabled, at pleasure, to diminish or increase his fire 
according to circumstances, which can only be done with dry wood. 

“3. No cocoons should be received into the factory from the chassars 
without being stript of the fuzzy silk, which consists of the first threads 
thrown out by the worm, and by which it hangs its cocoon. ‘This will 
cause very little inconvenience to the chassars, and will prove of great 
advantage to the Company, because the cocoons will thereby be less liable 
to grow mouldy, the air will have a free access to them.on the shelves, 
and it will be more easy to turn them. The spinners will also more readily 
get the end of the thread and the silk will be cleaner. 

“4, Damaged cocoons should be carefully taken out from the good 
ones as soon as they come to the factory, and daily, after they are placed 
on the shelves; this selection must, on no account, be omitted, as every 
cocoon that is bruised, or in which the worm has been squashed, will spot 
as many good cocoons as come in contact with it. Such cocoons will 
grow mouldy, foul the water in the pan, and cause the silk to be of a bad 
colour. 

* Water thus fouled by the substance of the insects which have been 
squashed, soon becomes very thick, therefore can no longer be fit fur 
diluting the gum of the sound cocoons, so far as it is necessary to facili- 
tate the winding them off, which makes them run up to the iron, stop its 
holes, and frequently occasions the threads to break, whilst the twisting- 
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cross is as often pulled asunder; consequently, the spinner is often obliged 
to gather the thread with his wisk, by which means the quantity of coarse 
silk (fit only for carpetting) will be increased, and the quantity of good 
silk diminished. 

‘‘ If the damaged cocoons be reeled off immediately and daily as they 
are picked, before they are pierced by an insect which is bred from the 
fermentation occasioned by bruised cocoons, or those in which the worms 
die before they can be killed by the heat of the oven, they will yield a 
quantity of coarse silk, fit for the Indian market. 

‘“ But as good cocvons may turn bad by being kept too long, and as it 
is not possible to bring into silk the whole quantity which each crop pro- 
duces in less than six or eight weeks, care should be taken that the co- 
cooneries be very roomy and well aired. ‘The Resident of the factor 
must also attend (especially during the two or three first weeks of col- 
lecting the cocoons) to the placing of them properly on the shelves. He 
must take particular care that no greater depth than four or five inches 
of cocoons be placed on one shelf, and that they be regularly turned once 
or twice every day, whilst the sun is above the horizon. Due attention 
to this point will prevent the cocoons from growing mouldy, and wiil 
render the silk of a fine colour, from the beginning to the end of the 
season. 

“5. The advantage resulting from killing the worm in the cocoon by 
means of a hot oven, is so fully acknowledged, that the Residents should 
refuse buying those cocoons in which the worm has been killed by the 
heat of the sun. The sun, scorching as it is in Bengal, burns the thread, 
weakens it, crisps it, tarnishes the colour of the silk, and renders it worse 
in the hand of the dyer. 

“ The heat of the oven, by which the worm is killed within the space 
of one or two hours, helps to strengthen the substance of thegum. The 
worm being sweated by the heat of the oven, the remainder of its gummy 
substance, which oozes through the threads of the cocoon, gives a 
greater degree of consistency to the silk.” 


Mr. Wiss also states, among many other additional particulars 
that cocoons are more liable to grow mouldy in the rainy season 
than at other periods, and that the silk should neither be spun too 
fine nor too coarse at that time, otherwise a prodigious waste will 
be occasioned—in the former case the reels being too hard for so 
slender a thread; in the latter there neither will be time nor air for 
drying it on the reel. He farther mentions that five new cocoons 
will produce the exact size of the thread fit for fine organzine. As 
to the variety of the silk cocoons of Bengal, we find, besides much 
more on the same topic, the following minute particulars :— 


Tur LarceE or ANNvuAL Cocoon 
Cossimbuzar. 


“ This species of cocoon, as its name implies, is reared only once in 
the year. In the district of Cossimbuzar it appears to predominate more 
than at any other of the Honourable Company’s filatures. The Resident 
at Cossimbuzar observes, respecting it, that the March bund silk is prc- 
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duced from this annual cocoon. The March bund at this factory is second 
with regard to quantity, but first with respect to quality, of all the bunds 
in the year, because being, as before observed, the produce of the annual 
cocoon. The Resident states that 150,000 sicca rupees may be realized 
annually in silk, the produce of this worm. 


Bauleah. 


“The annual cocoon appears to be produced at Bauleah; but the 
Resident observes, in the enclosure to his letter of the 3rd September, 
1817, that during that year not a single cocoon of the above description 
was produced at any of his filatures. 


Hurripaul. 


* The same description of cocoons is produced also at the Hurripaul 
filatures, 

“ The Resident observes, with respect to this cocoon, that it is the 
most valuable, and yields the best silk. It is reared only once in a year, 
and the bund comes in about the middle of March, and continues till 
May or June. The produce of this cocoon is denominated the March 
bund ; it composes about three-eighths of the quantity of cocoons pro- 
duced at his filatures. 

Jungypore. 

‘* The Jungypore filatures appear also to produce the annual worm in 
the January bund. 

‘‘The Resident makes the following observation :—‘* The cultivation 
of this species of cocoons has, notwithstanding every exertion to improve 
them, become exceedingly precarious and uncertain of late years. This 
may, perhaps, be attributable, in some degree, to unfavourable weather ; 
but from all the information I have been able to gather, [ am more in- 
clined to impute the cause to the worm having degenerated. The whole 
quantity of this sort of cocuons received in the last January bund, was 
maunds 551. 32. 12.; ard in the most favourable harvest, I do not think 
that more than one thousand five hundred maunds could be procured. 


Radnagore. 


‘* At Radnagore the annual cocoon also prevails. 

« The Resident observes, that the annual cocoons are the produce of 
one bund only in the year, called the March bund, commencing from the 
first of that month, and ending about the 15th of April. It is in a 
favourable season a very abundant and profitable bund, producing (if the 
cocoons are good) in the proportion of at least two to one of the other 
species: the average price about one khaun and a quarter per rupee. 
‘I'hese cocoons are dried in the sun by the chassars, and kept with great 
care in their houses, in places least exposed to damp and insects, and may 
be procured from them to the end of June. 


Soonamooky. 


“ The Resident reports, the eggs annuals only generating once a year, 
are brought out for hatching about the end of January. The rearers cal- 
culate from forty to forty-five days from the egg to the complete cocoon, 
according to the healthiness of the worm, state of the weather, &c, &c 
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These are the most difficult to rear; much more delicate than the others, 
and, consequently, require more care and trouble. The silk is, however, 
of fine fibre and strong, and ought to be very mellow to the feel, of clear 
yellow colour, with some white. 

‘‘In moderate seasons the produce is estimated at 103,500 khauns, 
which ought to yield about one hundred and fifty factcry maunds of silk. 


Tue Desser Cocoons, 


‘*¢ In the order of importance and value may next be ranked the silk- 
worm, designated ‘‘ Dessee,” a term importing indigenous: this worm 
may, therefore, be described in general terms, as the native silk-worm 
of Bengal. It may be properly considered as only one species: but it is 
produced throughout the year, and varies in estimation and value, ac- 
cording to the season of produce, and the more nutritious food afforded 
by the mulberry-plant at one season of the year rather than another, 
Hence, the worm of the cold weather, or November bund, and that of 
the dry weather, or March and April bunds, is superior from the more 
favourable state of the weather, and in consequence of the leaf of the 
mulberry-plant imparting a greater degree of nourishment at these 
seasons of the year than in the rainy bunds, when, from the humid state 
of the atmosphere, and the leaf of the mulberry-plant being so much 
saturated with moisture, the cocoon becomes flabby, and its fibre weak.”’ 


We learn that the large worm, which is the best in Bengal, will 
only produce silk annually, and that the next in rank is the small 
or dessee worm, and that the next is the China worm, which has 
been introduced into the country. On the subject of the mulberry 
cultivation, we quote some interesting matter from a communication 
made in 1835 by the superintendant of the Botanic Gardens, 
Dapooree, to the secretary to government at Bombay. 


‘*T have to express my thanks to Mr. Shakespear for his remarks on the 
cultivation of the mulberry in Bengal. The two varieties which I have 
sent for introduction to Bengal, are distinct from those of which Mr. Shake- 
spear was so kind as to forward specimens. 

“ The * dessy,’ or indigenous mulberry, is cultivated about Poona and in 
the southern Mahratta country. The ba-dessy | take to be the same asa 
third variety I received from St. Helena, with entire pointed leaves and a 
whitish bark. 

“ Admitting the morus alba and morus indica to be originally specially 
distinct, I should say that the dessy and ba-dessy are varieties of morus 
tndica, and that the larger white mulberry (entire leaves), and the doppia 
JSoglia are varieties of morus alba. However, the several kinds of inulberry 
used for feeding worms have been so modified by cultivation, as to render 
the distinguishing marks between a species and a mere variety extremely 
difficult to ascertain. In order to prepare the way for more correct infor- 
mation on the subject, I herewith forward specimens of several kinds of 
mulberry, with an outline of the arrangement of the genus morus, which I 
beg to request may he sent to Bengal for comment or correction. 

“There are two important points yet to be established with regard to 


the several kinds of mulberry. 
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“ Ist. What kinds do the worm prefer? 

“2nd. What kinds will grow best as standard trees, and what 
are the best adapted for the field-cultivation on the Bengal plan? 

“It is with a view to decide the above question, that I wish to continue 
the subject brought forward by Mr. Shakespear. I was before aware of 
the system of cultivation pursued in Bengal, so far as it is published in a 
work considered as authority, ‘onthe husbandry and commerce of Bengal ;’ 
but as there are some crude notions abroad in this presidency on the sub- 
ject of mulberry cultivation, a decision of these questions, from competent 


authority and experience, may prevent much waste of time and capital. 


Bengal Cultivation as described 
by Mr. Shakespear. 


“The Indian mulberry-plant is not 
allowed to rise above a foot and a- 
half or two feet. It is cut twicea 
day, as required, to feed the worms. 
The plant is thus exhausted in about 
the third year, and is then rooted 
out; but is easily renewed by cut- 
tings, and planted in rows, with just 
room enough between to admit of 
the cultivators weeding, dressing, and 
earthing up the roots. 


Experimental Cultivation in 
Western India. 


‘** The mode introduced at Darwar 
and Poona, about ten years since, 
differs but little from that described 
opposite. ‘T'he mulberry cuttings are 
allowed to grow about three or four 
feet high, and as they are always 
irrigated, they produce leaves at this 
height. They are not rooted out 
under seven years. I am myself 
convinced, that the more frequently 
this kind of mulberry is cut down the 
better, and more tender leaves are 
produced, and that old trees become 
straggling and produce inferior 
leaves: but my experience only 
amounting to four years, during 
which time I have cultivated the 
plant at Dapooree, my authority may 
be thought insufficient; I therefore 
beg to submit the proposed Deccan 
plan for an opinion from Bengal. 

“ Plantations of Mulberries, dessy 
and perhaps also the ba-dessy, are 
now forming about Poonaand Ahmed- 
nuggur upon the Italian plan. The 
cuttings having struck, are trans- 
planted and set from eight to twelve 
feet apart, and trained up as stand- 
ard trees, the leaves of which it is 
proposed not to gather for four years.” 


On the culture and manufacture of Indian indigo, which has 


been brought to such perfection as to surpass that of any 


other 




















country, and to be the chief source of supply to the rest of the world, 
we shall not occupy much space. But the superiority has only of late 
years been attained. Of the steps and methods by which such 
excellence has occurred, we have not any precise account in the 
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present volume, because the Company did not, at any period, 
engage directly in its cultivation and manufacture, nor have any 
particulars of the processes followed at the private factories through- 
out the widely extended indigo districts been received by the Court. 
We only quote upon this article a few practical observations, as 
given in a letter from the Directors to the Governor-general in 
Council, dated June, 1810. 
Ist. Shape. 


‘‘ Great preference is given to indigo of the square shape and size, 
which you will observe on referring to the wooden sample marked A. 

‘4. The merchants who buy for exportation tu the Continent, will 
give at least ninepence to one shilling per pound more for indigo of this 
shape than for large or small broken, although of equal quality. This 
size is also preferred to the flat shape (as the sample marked B) at least 
fourpence to sixpence per pound, and the thin flat shape (such as the 
sample marked C) is to he avoided when the former sizes can be procured. 

‘5. Of the broken indigo the largest sizes are preferred, in proportion 
as they retain more of their original square shape.” 


2d. Coat or Outside. 

‘“‘ Those indigoes which have a whitish coat are much preferred; the 
dark clay-coloured coat is not approved ; and a considerable reduction in 
price is made for indigo which has a thick mossy surface. We have sent 
specimens of the different descriptions of coats. Samples G, H, and I 
are of the whitish kind so much preferred ; sample Q is of the dark clay- 
coloured ; and the sample D is of the thick mossy sort, which last will 
not sell for so much by one shilling per pound as it would have done had 
it a coat of the first description, or ninepence per pound of the second, in 
indigo of equal quality. ‘The white-coated grab, or small broken indigo, 
is principally bought by the home consumers, as the merchants cbject to 
export it; and as four-fifths of the indigo is exported, of course the prin- 
cipal object is to consult the views of the shipper.” 


3d. Limy. 
“ The buyers do not like those indigoes which break limy or specky. 
Although the quality may not be injured by it, still a clean texture is to 
be preferred. Aspecimen of what is called limy, is, sample E. 


4th. Veiny or Streaky. 

‘‘ This indigo is to be avoided. ‘There exists a great prejudice against 
it, and it always sells low, compared with other kinds.” 

In the same communication a list is given of the prices which at 
that time were given for nine different qualities of indigo, one of 
which is thirteen shillings and six-pence per lb. described as the 
Fine Blue kind, and another, called Purple, as low as five shillings 
and nine-pence for the like weight—the rest varying between these 
extremes. As is reasonable to expect regarding any article which 
is the fruit of agriculture in India, the indigo-plant is liable to 
droughts and inundations which affect its produce, so that its sell- 
ing price frequently varies much. It also holds true in regard to 
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this plant, that its cultivation may be carried too far—an evil, how- 
ever, that may be expected to work its own cure. At any rate, it 
now seems clear that the article is established as a great staple of 
Bengal. A question will, however, repeatedly suggest itself, regard- 
ing cotton and raw-silk, and a satisfactory answer will be anxiously 
demanded—viz. how comes it that the same success has not attended 
these products which has distinguished the other? We now glance 
at what ought to be the chief reply, and say, that had the Court 
of Directors, even but a few years ago, adopted a more liberal policy 
in regard to the encouragement of Europeans settling in India, and 
the employment of capital and enterprize in the cultivation of the 
soil, and the management of the crops which that soil is well calcu- 
lated to yield, we should not at this day have had to lament over 
the inferiority of some of the products mentioned, and made the 
subject of detail in the work under consideration. There is no suffi- 
cient reason assigned why Indian cotton should not be equal to 
any in the world, but the want of skill in the cultivators of it; and 
what a surety, as well as safety, would it establish for Great Britain, 
were the country entirely independent, as respects this staple of 
our most flourishing and important manufactures, of the Southern 
States of America? for is it not reasonable to suppose, that a negro 
insurrection in these regions, not to count upon any other sort of 
misunderstanding which may occur, would in a very short time, as 
the matter at present stands, bring ruin and occasion starvation to 
a vast portion of the British population? Why, then, does the 
Company not encourage and tempt European talent and enterprize 
to emigrate to their immense possessions, by granting to such 
adventurers and capitalists leases, the duration of which would 
allow of prompt, vigorous, and enlightened improvements? But this 
the Company have not yet done, excepting in the case of the 
indigo growers, which was most unwillingly conceded at last to 
Lord William Bentinck’s entreaties and exertions. The conse- 
quence we have seen; and Jet the same liberality be extended to 
the far more important article—cotton, and there cannot be a 
doubt of a similar triumph being realized. 

In conclusion, however, we have pleasure in informing our readers 
that the present volume contains a vast amount of valuable prac- 
tical knowledge and suggestions. The Directors have done them- 
selves honour in thus laying before the world the progress and 
results of their measures relative to some of the most important 
products of the Eastern empire—thereby contributing wisely to the 
public good by the publication of papers, which must otherwise have 
remained unread among their voluminous archives. 
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Art. I1V.—Austria and the Austrians. 2 vols. 12mo. London: 
Colburn. 1837. 


Tue author of these volumes, we presume, is, or has been, an 
attaché to the British embassy at Vienna, or in some capacity 
whereby he has had official opportunities of acquiring minute and 
accurate information on the subjects of which he treats. At any 
rate the work evinces a particular knowledge of the political and 
social community of Austria; not only of the middle classes and 
general population, but of the royal family and the aristocracy. 
Besides, he appears to speak of all these grades, as well as of the 
institutions of the empire, and of the manners and national 
character of the people, with exemplary impartiality ; and although 
he might have avoided drawing so copiously as he has done upon 
his predecessors who have traversed the same ground, it must be 
admitted that what he has himself added is well calculated to correct 
and chastise many English prejudices respecting the feelings and 
condition of a people who live under one of the most despotic govern- 
ments that exists in Europe. The truth is, that this despotism is 
in the ordinary details of government exerted in such a fatherly 
manner, and the phlegmatic spirit of the Southern Germans is so 
aversetotry experiments, thatmany compromisetheir comfort, being 
generally content with their lot, that a word or name is apt to mis- 
lead the judgment of a more mercurial or energetic nation. It is 
to be borne in mind also that the towns of Austria enjoy many civic 
privileges, while the ordinary necessaries of life are seldom denied 
to the labouring classes, either in consequence of heavy taxation or 
an unequal working of the laws among the various orders that form 
the community. The extracts which we are about to cite from the 
present volumes will not only confirm these general views, but afford 
detailed accounts of the manner in which such truths come to have 
an existence. 

We may begin with the author’s description of the English, 
French, and German character ; and although there may be some 
degree of affected precision in the outline, and although all such 
sweeping generalities ought to have placed against them an immense 
range of exceptions, so as to render any practical deductions to be 
extremely precarious, yet, we believe, there are grounds for the dis- 
tinctions to be now quoted. 


“‘ Morally speaking, I should say, that the characteristics which most 
prominently distinguish the three nations are, ostentation, the English ; 
vanity, the French; and good sense, the Germans. The English, as a 
people, have, with their ostentation, a high sense of honour, truth, and 
practical generosity : but even of these, as well as in their display of the 
power of wealth, and what riches can purchase, to exalt ignorance, they 
make, tov generally, an ostentatious exhibition quite offensive to, and 
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always ridiculous in the opinion of, foreigners. The French, with their ex- 
cess of vanity, have the talent of making themselves, whether they be sin- 
cere or not, agreeable; and possess, above all others, the giftof concealing 
or suppressing what may offend. ‘I'he German is equally anxious to avoid 
giving offence; but in doing so he is less adroit, while he is far more 
anxious to observe and to know what is practically great in other coun- 


tries.” 

But there are facts descriptive of Austria, and the practical wisdom 
of the Austrian government, are worthy of much deeper scrutiny 
than any speculative index which ingenious fancies may offer 
regarding the people in their aggregate character ; nor can we, as 
respects any nation, alight upon a more illustrious example than the 
provisions that are by authority made for the establishment of popu- 
lar education. We are told the law of 1821, directs that no village in 
the Emperor’s hereditary dominions shall be without an elementary 
school—*‘ that no male can enter the marriage state who is not able 
to read, write, and understand casting accounts—that no master of 
any trade can, ‘without paying a heavy penalty, employ workmen 
who are not able to read and write—and that small books of moral 
tendency shall be published and distributed at the lowest possible 
price to a]l the Emperor’s subjects.”” Now, although in England, 
such positive and strong enactments might be totally unsuited to the 
condition of the people, and the state of the country, it cannot 
reasonably be doubted that were every British subject educated 
according to the dicta of the law quoted, the consequences 
would be different to those which obtain at present ; neither can it 
be doubted that the Austrians who have the elementary tuition 
above indicated conferred upon them, are capable and prepared to 
give a reason for the general happiness which characterizes their 
condition. At the same time, though able to read, write,and cast 
accounts, a strict censorship may for a long time successfully 
prevail, so as to keep from the mass of the people almost every 
avenue to general knowledge, every source of freedom in political 
and religious matters. 

‘The author communicates some statistical notices pertaining to 
Austrian education, besides what we have above quoted, which 
merit consideration. The population of the empire, not including 
Hungary or ‘Transylvania, is reckoned to be 22,500,000. 


‘‘ There are 25,121 national elementary schools, divided into first and 
second classes of primary schools, with 10,280 ecclesiastical, and 22,082 
lay teachers. In these schools 2,313,420 children are instructed in reading, 
writing, and accounts; that is, rather more than one in ten of the whole 
population. Besides these, there are numerous private schools and insti- 
tutions. Cannabich gives, for 1835, the following statements :— 

** Exclusive of nine universities (including Pesth), there are 23 Ca- 
tholic lyceums and academies; | Illyrian lyceum, 4 Lutheran lyceums 
and colle ges, 7 reformed colleges, 1 Unitarian college, 20 Catholic theo- 
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logical, 1 Protestant theological, and 15 high philesophical foundations ; 
230 preparatu: y (vorberettenden) gymnasia (of which 6 are high gymnasia 
in Hungary,) besides special common schools (volk schulen) in the classes 
of primary, secondary, and practical schools: also burgher schools, and 
the military, and forest institutes—veterinary schools—blind and deaf 
and dumb institutes at Vienna, Prague, Linz, Waitzen, &c.—schools of 
hydrography and trades—the polytechnic institutes at Vienna and Prague 
—the medical and chirurgical academy at Vienna; to which has been 
added the optical museum of M. Reichenbach—14 normal high schools— 
57 special institutions for female education—and 4 communities of in- 
struction ; besides numerous scientific societies at Vienna, Pesth, Prague, 
Milan,’ &c. 

“ The inhabitants of Lombardo-Venetia and Lower Austria are the 


most generally educated, among whom I think that one in eight must be 
receiving instruction.’ ” 


Austria possesses a population, when taken altogether, amounting 
to above thirty-five millions. But it partakes of people of very dif- 
ferent countries, as respects natural capabilities, and very different 
races as respects language, manners, and prejudices; so that though 
a vast, it is not equally a powerful empire. ‘The difficulty of govern- 
ing and inspiring a general national feeling throughout the whole, to 
use the words of the writer of these volumes, “ arises from the want 
of adhesion in the moral constitution of a population speaking dif+ 
ferent languages, and educated or reared with their respective asso- 
ciations, feelings, and ideas.” 

There are other causes for the weakness which attaches to 
Austria. For example, her commerce is so restricted and per- 
plexed, with the mistaken view of enhancing the value and fostering 
the condition of domestic manufactures and internal trade, that 
while the smugglers have been the gainers, the nation has been 
made bankrupt, and even at this moment is expending more than 
the revenue replaces. 

But leaving these and such like grave matters, we come now to 
introduce some livelier sketches, where individuals of note are the 
subjects. ‘Take first what is said of the late Emperor, than whom 


there seems not to have ever existed a more benevolent, but self- 
willed, and narrow-minded monarch. 


“ The downfal of Napoleon, and the superior abilities of Prince Met- 
ternich at the congress of Vienna, restored Francis to more than former 
power; and for the last twenty years of his life, no private gentleman 
need have been less disturbed in his tranquillity. ‘The able and celebrated 
prime minister of his empire, of whom I shall have the opportunity to 
speak hereafter, had all along relieved him of the labour, not the direc. 
tion, of governing; but Francis was, however, not an idle man, although 
he appeared to be so. If Frederick the Second patronised and associated 
only with philosophers and military favourites, hated women, and acted 
with much less than bare justice to his roturier subjects, Francis the 
Second, of Austria, shuddered at the name of philosophy, and would 
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sooner have admitted the devil into his society than Voltaire. He re- 
stored, to some extent, a few of the monasteries, suppressed by Joseph II., 
and paid great deference, but gave little power, to the priests. He went 
at regular hours to hear mass, said his prayers, confessed his sins, and re- 
ligiously gave the preference to the pope’s nuncio over all ambassadors. 
Francis was fond of the society of women, yet faithful to the marriage- 
bed. He loved his obedient people, and delighted to see them. He gave 
all classes a free audience twice a-week; he attended to their petitions 
without distinction of persons; and he was fond, to the extreme of vanity, 
and perhaps it was his only vanity, of believing himself implicitly consi- 
dered by them as their father, and in believing them, especially the Aus- 
trians, as children who enjoyed his most parental affection. Certainly 
no monarch was ever more loved than he was by his German subjects, 
who daily repeat anecdotes of the goodness of Vater Franz. During the 
cholera, the emperor when walking, accompanied by an aide-de-camp, 
near Schondbrun, met a bier carrying a body to the cemetry, but not fol- 
lowed by any one. The emperor asked ‘ why the corpse was abandoned 2” 
‘ It is, probably, that of some poor friendless person,’ replied the aide-de- 
camp. ‘ Well, then,’ said the emperor, ‘it is our duty to accompany it 
to the grave.’ So saying, the emperor took off his hat, placed his arm 
within that of his aide-de-camp, and both, uncovered, followed the coffin 
to the cemetry, where Francis himself threw the first spadeful of dust 
over the body. ‘ This,’ say the Viennese, with a thousand others which 
they tell of him, ‘ shew how sensible our good Vater Kaizer Franz was 
of human equality.” When he opened that magnificent promenade near 
the Prater, the au-garten, to the public, a noble lady said to him, ‘ Em- 
peror, I can no longer walk among my equals in rank.’ ‘ If I were con- 
fined to my equals in rank,’ replied Francis, ‘ I must take my daily walks 
in the vaults of the Capucins,* but I prefer the Prater and au-garten, 
among my people.” The French considered Francis comme une sorte 
de rot fainéant, and the English may have also, to some extent, taken this 
opinion upon Gallic trust; but I have said that the late emperor was not 
an idle prince. No; Francis was laborious, active, and vigilant. He 
understood, not only all the languages, but all the dialects of his empire. 
He rose early, and often worked twelve hours a day.” 


He seems to have dreaded nothing more constantly and intensely 
than innovation and change, or any measure and opinions that 
threatened to disturb the tranquillity of his reign. He was a great 
egotist too, or full of that importance which a thoroughly established 
belief in the divine right of kings induces; for, according to our 
author—* If others, even the members of his own family, had in 
any way acquired popularity, it drove him mad; he, alone, would 
monopolize its possession.” 





* « Tn the vaults of the Capucins are deposited the bodies of the de- 
ceased imperial family: the hearts are placed in silver jars deposited in 
the church of St. Augustin, while the viscera are preserved in copper 
urns in the crypt of St. Stephen’s.” 
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“ He loved accepted truths, which were often fallacies, and which he 
styled historical rights ; dreaded doubts, either in respect to the established 
government or to the established religion. The very mention of repre- 
sentative governments terrified him. When he visited Milan, among 
others, an eminent professor was introduced to him, who was considered 
to have made some important discoveries in the constitution of the at- 
mosphere. Startled by the word, Francis exclaimed, ‘ Constituzione ! 
constituzione! ah! e quella parola che ci ha fatto tanto male!’ ‘ Con- 
stitution! constitution! that word has subjected us to many evils!’ 
When the deputies of Hungary were presented to him at Laybach, ‘ In 
your pursuit after ideal constitutions,’ said the emperor, ‘ totus mundus 
stultizzat.’ Francis, with all his amiable personal qualities, did not be- 
long, as an administrator, to the character of the age. Politically speaking, 
he ought to have died before his grandmother, Maria Theresa, was born. 
The tempest of the first French revolution laid his judgment prostrate at 
the moment he ascended the throne; and, from that day until the hour 
he signed. his last superstitious will, the dreaded evils of innovation in- 
fluenced all his conclusions and all his actions. The last French revolution 
drove him to utter despair: ‘ Alles ist vertoren! alles ist vertoren!’ * 
he exclaimed, in the bitterness of his political despondency. After the 
reforming impulse given the empire by Joseph II., posterity may with 
reason curse their ancestors for submitting to the retrograding rule of a 
self-willed despotic emperor, in the person of a simple-mannered and 
benevolent man.” 


We do not from these volumes learn much of the present Empe- 
ror. The following particulars, however, are descriptive. 


‘The manufacturing industry of the empire seems to have engaged 
his attention at that period; and unless he has examined the subject on 
sound principles, I should fear that a predilection may have consequently 
been formed to maintain home fabrics at the expense of the general 
national wealth. The object of his labours has been the formation of a 
museum of national productions and manufactures: that is, the collecting 
and arranging specimens, first, of raw materials from the three kingdoms 
of nature; second, of manufacturing industry, and, third, of machines 
and models. Having devoted his time to this very industriousand useful, 
but not very difficult task, those employed have succeeded in forming the 
most interesting collection imaginable. Before his accession, it was sup- 
posed that his ideas of government were decidedly liberal,—that he disliked 
his father’s prime minister too much for the latter to remain in power. 
The letter, written immediately after the death of Francis, by his suc- 
cessor (? ), to Prince Metternich, at once disproved the supposition, that 
Ferdinand would depart willingly from the existing order of managing 
public affairs.” 


There is a very favourable character given of Metternich, con- 
sidering him merely as a man and a private individual of high 








** Allis lost! all is lost!” 
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station. He is said even to be “ liberal in everything, except in 
giving the people the power of governing themselves by represen- 
tation.” He is also said to be “religiously Catholic,” yet ‘ tole- 
rant in regard to every other profession of faith.” 

T'o those who are fond of reading of the daring, the exploits, the 
generosity of celebrated highwaymen, or systematically organized 
banditti, we may recommend portions of these volumes which give 
details of the condition of the people who inhabit Transylvania and 
Hungary. For instance, the author describes the fortunes and the 
fate of a band, which about twenty-five years ago, spread terror 
over these countries, and which for a long time baffled every 
attempt to conquer or ensnare them. At length, though amounting 
in number to a hundred men, whose retreats were caverns of dif- 
ficult access and strongly fortified, they were captured very adroitly 
and disposed of by simple, but decided measures. In consequence 
of a shepherd who came to Lobosh regularly from the mountains, 
to purchase quantities of wine, their retreat was discovered ; and by 
threats, bribes, and opium mixed with his last supply for his 
employers, an unresisted capture was made—the whole band being 
thereupon summarily hanged on the mountain above the cavern. 
But though the fancy inclines to go back to past times for the 
subjeets of romantic tales, yet be it observed that the provinces 
which have now been mentioned can at this day ‘‘ claim a theme as 
good’”’ as imagination requires. The story must close this paper. 

“* The chief of the bandits who are now so formidable in Hungary is 
called Schubri, or Sobri. Various accounts of bis birth and character 
have been given from time to time. It was at first believed that he was 
of noble birth; and the heroism of his character, and his daring boldness, 
were the general theme of conversation at all the inns and litle towns of 
Hungary. It was then given out that he was one of the class of wan- 
dering shepherds, who have, certainly, produced more brigands than 
honest men. Schubri’s audacious appearance, where he is least expected, 
exhibits him frequently in a most daring position. He enters towns by 
himself; dines at tables-d’hote; and, on leaving, says to the guests, ‘ I 
am off, and you will boast of having dined with Schubri!’ Not long 
since, several noblemen dined at a table-d’héte in Szarvaz, a stranger 
entered, sat down as a traveller at the table, amused the guests by his 
anecdotes and conversation, and, after dinner, bowed to the company, 
and said, on leaving the room, ‘ Gentlemen, itis Schubri whose company 
you have had. Adieu! till we meet again.’ His band was at hand ; 
and not long after, he entered the schloss of one of the nobles he had 
dined with, saying,— I have occasion for two hundred ducats, and must 
have them at once, or I will instantly make your heir lord of this castle.’ 

“In June he had a most desperate engagement with a troop of hussars. 
He was wounded; but he fought his way with great bravery,and escaped 
with hismen. He was lately, with three of his men, surrounded at night 
in a farm-yard near the Platten-See, by forty horsemen. His presence 
of mind and audacity saved him. He directed his companions to throw 
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aside their arms and part of their clothes. He then, followed by them, 
ran with lighted lanterns to the outer entrance, and addressed the soldiers 
as if he belonged to the farm-house, saying, they had better station them- 
selves immediately at the inner gate, to prevent the robbers escaping, as 
they were desperate, and should be at once surprised in the house, where 
they were then regaling themselves. The stratagem succeeded, and 
Schubri and his men were off before the soldiers even approached the 
house, in which all the inmates were surprised asleep, quite unconscious 
of what had passed. <A few days after he robbed an estate belonging to 
the Archduke Charles, of every valuable article he could carry away. 
He is now said to have acompletely organised troop of five hundred men, 
being reinforced by Bosnians, Pandaurs, and others. A comedian of 
Ratisbon, named Kapfen, has lately joined him; and his band, altogether, 
consists, not of starving peasants or serfs, but of men degraded by vices, 
that have rendered them desperate. He has established among them 
strict discipline ; employs a treasurer; pays his men regularly; has a 
surgeon to dress their wounds; and gives prizes to those who excel in 
carbine-shooting and in gymnastic feats. He has subordinate officers, 
and is now said to be forming a troop of cavalry. He probably dreams 
of becoming a mighty conqueror. Robbing the rich, and never injuring, 
but, when possible, to assist the poor, is the principle he promulgates. 
It is said that not a single murder can be traced to him, and that he once 
ordered one of his gang to be shot for robbing a peasant. A few days 
ago, a positive account of his capture reached Vienna. His appearance 
terrifying the country near Hermanstadt, in Transylvania, was given in 
another account. In fact, he is a second Rob Roy.” 





Art. V.— Travels in Crete. By Ropert Pasuiry, Esq. Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Murray, 1837. 


Ir is but lately that we reviewed Captain Scott’s Rambles in Egypt 
and Candia, or Crete, when we offered a few observations on the 
theory which the gallant author maintained as to the means of 
enlarging and strengthening British preponderance in the East by 
obtaining possession of the latter, and also regarding its present 
political condition. We also quoted from his pages some particu- 
lars concerning the principal harbours of the island, that their capa- 
bilities and fitness as ports for British shipping might be considered. 
Mr. Pashley’s interesting and learned work now affords us an addi- 
tional and fuller opportunity of scanning the country and people of 
Candia, of which we gladly avail ourselves. 

Mr. Pashley visited the island in question in 1834, occupying 
himself during the spring and summer months, of that very striking 
period of its history in those researches, which, whether we regard 
them as falling directly within the sphere of inquiry belonging to an 
adventurous or descriptive tourist—to a politician, a man of the 
world, or a scholar, he has conducted and the fruits of which he 
has narrated with uncommon ability and taste. In short, while 
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the author shines pre-eminently on account of his learning, his 
knowledge is so extensive and varied, his methods of communicating 
what he knows so agreeable, that this learning is divested of obscu- 
rity and every thing like pedantry. Nor are there many fields where 
scholarship and observation could be more appropriately united, than 
upon that which forms the subject of these volumes. Its ancient 
and modern condition are rife with themes for the accomplished 
traveller. The ancient part of its story, however, we need not out- 
line ; nor is it necessary that we trace its modern fate particularly 
—a slight glance, beginning with the commencement of the Greek 
revolution, and coming down to the close of 1833, being sufficient 
to stand in the place of an introduction to the extracts about to 
be made. 

From the time that Crete came under the Mohammedan sway on 
the expulsion of the Venetians, the island has been in a deplorable 
condition, chiefly owing to the base government and characters that 
ruled over it. ‘The sublime porte appointed a pasha, who of course 
generally resembled too closely the vilest specimens of that frater- 
nity; or, what was worse, the sort of janissaries that surrounded 
him, many of them renegades from the Greeks, were among the 
most depraved and turbulent miscreants that ever existed, obliging 
the pashas to act just as seemed to them proper. Their power 
was so unlimited, that it was their practice to prevent any one of 
their number from being brought to justice, though guilty of the 
most revolting offences. It is easy to understand how the Chris- 
———— would be treated by this perjured and unprincipled 

and. 

Belonging to the Christian portion of the inhabitants there was 
one tribe, who alone withstood the oppressors, and bravely pre- 
served independence—by name, the Sfakians. These mountaineers 
obtain at the author’s hand very minute and interesting descriptions 
—for he seems to have regarded them with an especial concern. 
He says they greatly resemble the Highlanders of Scotland, going 
back two hundred years, in regard to habits and devoted valour. 

This interesting race, at the breaking out of the Greek revolu- 
tion, took the lead in the cause of their fellow Christians, and mus- 
tering those of the same faith under their banners, they, in less 
than a twelvemonth, drove the Mohammedans into fortified places. 
After various turns of fortune, in consequence of the powerful aid 
furnished to their enemies by the viceroy of Egypt, and after endur- 
ing incredible privations and cruelty, the three allied powers, upon 
the issue of the battle of Navarino, gave up the island to their for- 
mer enemy—Mohammed Ali. This was a measure which proved 
most unwelcome to both parties, and has reduced the whole to a 
more abject state than before; for he who grinds the Egyptians, 
cannot be expected to spare his discontented and lately acquired 
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victims ; and can only be said to rule the latter with scarcely equal 
insult and injustice to what has so often, but no where so signally, 
distinguished Turkish despotism as in Crete. 

We now cull some passages from these amusing and arresting 
volumes—avoiding as much as possible those portions that exclu- 
sively deal in accounts of bloodshed and rapine. And yet it is 
impossible to form any thing like an adequate conception of the hor- 
rors of civil or revolutionary war, and of the particular devotedness, 
as well as cool bravery, of the Cretan Christians, without reading 
some one of the detailed portions of the narrative presented by Mr. 
Pashley in relation to this struggle. Of these remarkable instances, 
take an account of three hundred Christians who took refuge in the 
celebrated Cave of Cresphytegon, when pursued by Khusein-bey. 


*‘ Khusein-bey in vain summoned the Christian fugitives to come out of 
their lurking-place; his messenger was fired on, and fell. He then 
attempted to force the entrance of the cave: and, in doing so, lost twenty- 
four of his brave Arnauts, who were killed by shots from the Christians 
within. On this the Bey sent a Greek woman into the cavern, with a 
message, that ‘if they would all come forth, and give up their arms, the 
should not meet with any ill-treatment.” The woman was shot, and her 
body cast out from the mouth of the grotto. When the Mohammedan 
general saw this, he himself took up a stone, and threw it into the cavern’s 
entrance. His troops imitated the example he set them, and thus the 
only aperture through which light and air could pass to the Christians was 
entirely filled up. The following morning the Mohammedans saw that a 
small opening had been produced in their work, during the night. They 
again filled it up, and their labour was again undone by the Christians the 
following night. This attempt of the Turks to close the entrance of the 
cave was repeated twice more. At length they saw that the Christians 
could still breathe and live: they therefore collected wood, oil, chaff, spirit, 
sulphur, refuse olives, and all other combustibles on which they could lay 
their hands: they filled up the mouth of the cavern with these materials, 
instead of the stones and earth which they had before used; and had no 
sooner completed their work than they set it on fire. Volumes of smoke 
immediately rolled along under the spacious vault of the entrance cavern, 
in which many of the ill-starred Christians were assembled: the dense 
vapour filled the whole apartment so rapidly that many had not time to 
escape through devious passages to the inner recesses of the cave. The 
husband and wife, the parent and child, could only take one last embrace 
and die. The smoke now forced its way from the entrance apartment into 
that within. Here many more fell, but the greater number had still time 
to escape, through narrow passages, in some of which they must have 
crept on their hands and knees, into little side chambers, and to the more 
distant recesses of the cavern. Doubtless, they hoped thus to escape the 
fate which had overtaken their less active companions. Alas! the passages 
through which they rushed, suffered the destroying vapour to follow them ; 
and thus, at last, the groups of fugitives who had taken refuge in the 
inmost depths of the cave, died as their companions had done; and, ina 
few minutes after their funeral pile was first lighted, all these unhappy 
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Christians had perished. By submission they might, undoubtedly, have 
avoided this fate, but they were all convinced, that if they once surrendered 
to their angry and ferocious foes, the men among them would be massacred, 
and the women and children reduced to slavery; so that one wonders 
= that they should have refused to listen to the offers which were made 
them.” 

We may be sure that the sufferings and cruelty of the Cretans 
were not endured by one of the hostile parties alone. The author 
says in one part of his Travels, that ‘‘ We arrived soon after sun- 
set in the village Vlithids, the only male inhabitant of which is a 
young Mohammedan, in whose house we took up our abode. The 
rest are all widows. In many places in Crete the number of widows 
is large ; and in one village of Lassithi they actually form the entire 
population.” | 

Captain Scott informed us in his Rambles that the island lost of 
its 250,000 inhabitants during the late revolutionary war, no Jess 
than 150,000. It appears from the present work, that bloodshed 
in battle has not been the only cause of Cretan depopulation ; for, 
that since the Egyptian viceroy’s government was extended over the 
country, 30,000 have expatriated themselves. 

It would appear that the Cretans, both Christians and Moham- 
medans, are strongly bound by the spells of superstition. Some of 
their beliefs and traditions are very wild, as well as singular. Others 
are more trifling in regard to the conceits of fancy, than arousing 
or romantic. Among the latter, we may instance the following :— 
«© Some days ago, while I was washing, I asked Captain Manias 
to reach me a piece of soap, which was lying near him. He placed 
it at some distance from me, and told me that no motive could ever 
induce him to put it directly into my hands. ‘The superstition, 
that when one person so gives soap to another, it will wash away 
their friendship, is generally diffused in Greece and Turkey.” But 
of the arousing and imaginative superstitions prevailing in the island, 
there is no lack. Take an instance where the belief in the Vampire, 
(the Katakhanas) is illustrated—-the story having been taken down 
by the author and literally translated. 

“ Once on a time the village of Kalikrati, in the district of Sfakia, was 
haunted by a Katakhanas, and people did not know what man he was or 
from what part. This Katakhands destroyed both children and many full- 
grown men; and desolated both that village and many others. They had 
buried him at the church of Saint George at Kalikrati, and in those times 
he was a man of note, and they had built an arch over his grave. Nowa 
certain shepherd, his mutual Synteknos (gossip), was tending his sheep 
and goats near the church, and, on being cauglit by a shower, he went to 
the sepulchre, that he might be shaded from the rain. Afterwards he 
determined to sleep, and to pass the night there, and, after taking off his 
arms, he placed thei by the stoue which served him as his pillow, cross- 
wise. And people might say, that it is on this account that the Katakhanas 
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was not permitted to leave his tomb. During the night, then, as he wished 
to go out again, that he might destroy men, he said to the shepherd: 
‘ Gossip, get up hence, for I have some business that requires me to come 
out.’ The shepherd answered him not, either the first time, or the second, 
or the third; for thus he knew that the man had become a Katakhanas, 
and that it was he who had done all those evil deeds. On this account he 
said to him, on the fourth time of his speaking, ‘I shall not get up hence, 
gossip, for I fear that you are no better than you should be, and may do 
me some mischief: but, if I must get up, swear to me by your winding- 
sheet, that you will not hurt me, and on this I will get up.” And he did 
not pronounce the proposed words, but said other things: nevertheless, 
when the shepherd did not suffer him to get up, he swore to him as he 
wished. On this he got up, and, taking his arms, removed them away 
from the monument, and the Katakhanas came forth, and, after greeting 
the shepherd, said to him, * Gossip, you must not go away, but sit down 
here ; for I have some business which I must go after; but I shall return 
within the hour, for I have something to say to you.’ So the shepherd 
waited for him. 

** And the Katakhan4s went a distance of about ten miles, where there 
Was a couple recently married, and he destroyed them. On his return, his 
gossip saw that he was carrying some liver, his hands being moistened with 
blood : and, as he carried it, he blew into it, just as the butcher does, to 
increase the size of the liver. And he showed his gossip that it was 
cooked, as if it had been done on the fire. After this he said, ‘ Let us sit 
down, gossip, that we may eat.” And the shepherd pretended to eat it, 
but only swallowed dry bread, and kept dropping the liver into his bosom. 
Therefore, when the hour for their separation arrived, the Katakhanas 
said to the shepherd, ‘ Gossip, this which you have seen, you must not 
mention, for, if you do, my twenty nails will be fixed in your children and 
yourself.” Yet the shepherd lost no time, but gave information to priests, 
and others, and they went to the tomb, and there they found the Katak- 
hands, just as he had been buried. And all people became satisfied that it 
was he who had done all the evil deeds. On this account they collected a 
great deal of wood, and they cast him on it, and burnt him. His gossip 
was not present, but, when the Katakhanas was already half consumed, he 
too came forward in order that he might enjoy the ceremony. And the 
Katakhanas cast, as it were, a single spot of blood, and it fell on his foot, 
and it wasted away, as if it had been roasted ina fire. On this account he 
sifted even the ashes, and found the little finger-nail of the Katakhanas 
unburnt, and burnt it too. 

“ This supposed Vampire’s habit of feeding on the human liver, may 
perhaps account for an exclamation of a Cretan mother, recorded in the 
travels of Tavernier ; ‘I will sooner eat the liver of my child.’ ” 


But these islanders are polite as well as superstitious. Mr. 
Pashley says that Manids, ‘“ when addressing our Mohammedan 
host at Vlithids, spoke of ‘ those animals which have bristles on 
their backs,’ and carefully avoided even the name of the unclean 
pig. Ina similar manner a Greek will apologize to any one before 
whom he may mention a Jew.” And yet it would appear that the 
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Cretans of both creeds have borrowed customs from the despised 
Israelites—for example, in a custom or ceremony which is equiva- 
lent to the sacrifice of the Paschal Lamb. 

Although the agriculture and commerce of Crete are in a very 
backward condition, there are good grounds for believing that the 
island might be rendered productive in an eminent degree. Our 
author says that the corn-lands in the plain of Apokorona usually 
yield a return of from fifteen to twenty-fold the quantity of seed. 
He also states that if the arable field in which olive-trees stand 1s 
good, it will be worth a hundred piastres a measure. About three 
years’ purchase is the ordinary price of land—sometimes a good 
deal less. The most ample security can be had for money, on 
mortgage of land and property, far exceeding in value the sum bor- 
rowed; and, continues the author, for a sum thus obtained, the rate 
of interest is sometimes as low as fifteen per cent.; in the case of a 
monastery it may even be less; but for a private individual, it 
commonly amounts to nearer thirty, the country being very fertile, 
and money, wherever it is applied to cultivate the soil and develope 
its dormant powers, producing so large a return, that the borrower 
can well afford to pay an extraordinary per centage for the use of it. 

There is one product of the Cretan soil which has been much 
celebrated in former times. 


“ The growth of the vine here may, perhaps, have received a check while 
the Saracens were masters of the island, in the ninth and tenth centuries : 
but, if so, it soon recovered; and, while Crete still belonged to the 
Byzantine empire, its sweet wine was again celebrated. Theodore 
Ptokhoprodromos mentions it, with that of Mytilene, as opposed to the 
Chian. From the period of the Venetian conquest, Italy again enjoyed 
Cretan wines, which were not long in finding their way into the other 
countries of Europe. At the moment of the great insurrection of the 
Venetian colonists, in 1363, as detailed in several unpublished manuscripts 
of St. Mark’s library, wine was one of the principal exports of the island. 
Somewhat less than a century afterwards, Buondelmonti travelled in Crete, 
and wine still held the first place among the exports. About the same 
time, Prince Henry of Portugal sent to Crete for plants to stock the island 
of Madeira, where the first Portuguese colony was established in 1421. 
The wine of Crete is said, by Aeneas Sylvius, who also flourished in the 
fifteenth century, to have been in great request even in Bohemia; and a 
Carthusian monk, who visited the island in 1507, on his way to the Holy 
Land, makes especial mention of the Cretan wine and honey. The com- 
merce between Crete and England, during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, was so great, that Henry the Eighth, in 1522, appointed one 
Balthazari as ‘the master, governor, protector, and consul, of all and 
singular the merchants and others, his lieges and subjects within the port, 
island, or country, of Crete or Candia.’ The staple export of Crete 
was its wine; and the return obtained by it from England consisted 
chiefly of woollen cloths, a branch of commerce which was subsequently 
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obtained by the French. Thevet and Belon both write in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, and both bear testimony to the abundance and 
excellence of the Cretan wines. An English traveller, in 1569, mentions 
the exportation of malmsey as the common trade of the island. The 
wood annually imported, in order to make casks to hold it, was a cuon- 
siderable article of commerce. Sandys, who wrote more than forty years 
later, after speaking of the other produce of Crete, subjoins, ‘ but that 
which principally enricheth the country is their muscadines and malmsies, 
wines that seldom come vnto vs vncuted, but excellent where not, as 
within the streights, and compared vnto nectar. 


‘ Creete I confesse joues fortresse to be, 
For nectar onely is transferd from thee.’ 


The testimony of the English traveller is confirmed by that of a contem- 
porary Italian bishop, who was born in Crete, and who, when he speaks 
of his native land as ‘ vini ferax,’ immediately adds,— 


‘ Ignosce vini si excidit nomen mihi, 
Nectar volebam dicere, aut si quid magis 
Beat liquore lauta divdm prandia.’ 
Another testimony to the excellence of the Cretan wine is, also, afforded 
by a passage of Ben Jonson. In‘ The Generall Historie of the Turkes,’ 
by Knolles, published at London, in 1603, I find the island spoken of as 
‘now most famous through a great part of the world, for the malmesey 
which there groweth, and is from thence in great abundance sent into 
many farre countries.” England is mentioned as one of these countries 
by the proveditor-general, Fuscarini, in his report to the senate at Venice, 
made in 1576; and he also speaks of the excellence of the Cretan wine. 
Wine seems to have been produced in great quantities in the island, till 
it came into the possession of the Turks. Since that event, the juice of 
the Cretan grape is rarely met with out of the island; but all modern 
travellers who have tasted it are unanimous in celebrating its praises, I 
must quote the very words jn which they are sung by Falconer:— 
‘Relaxed from toil the sailors range the shore, 

Where famine, war, and storm, are felt no more; 

The hour to social pleasure they resign, 

And black remembrance drown in generous wine.’ ” 


We observe that there is one luxury which these islanders patron- 
ize, that, for any thing we know, must be both delicate and savoury, 
as well as admirably suited to toothless gums. Its nature may be 
fully understood from the following notice—‘‘ Manids and _ his 
gossip sat down this evening to a dish of snails, a luxury in which 
the Greek is allowed to indulge even on his most rigorous fasts. 
The snails of Crete are highly prized in the Levant ; and they are 
one of the regular exports of the island.” 

Our readers cannot suppose that such a traveller as Mr. Pashley 
could possibly visit the island of Crete without storing the narrative 
of his proceedings and observations with interesting notices of 


ancient mythology and classical allusions. Where Mount Ida rears 
» 
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its brow, are we to find nothing of Jupiter the Thunderer? Our 
extract though long, might be extended, while every additional 
sentence would repay the reader as agreeably as any part of it here 
introduced. 


“T found, as a guide up the mountain, a shepherd, who had become 
acquainted with the tomb of Zeus in tending his flock, A good hour 
was spent in reaching the summit ; towards the northern extremity of 
which I observed foundations of the massive walls of a building, the 
length of which was about eighty feet. Within this space is an aperture 
in the ground, which may, perhaps, once have led into a moderate-sized 
cave; but, whatever may have been its former size, it is now filled up 
that a man cannot stand in it, and its diameter is not above eight or ten 
feet. These, then, are the only remains of that object of deep religious 
veneration, the supposed tomb of ‘the Father of gods and men,’ with its 
celebrated inscription, 


‘ All which devouring Time, in his so mighty waste, 
Demolishing those walls, hath utterly defac’d ; 
So that the earth doth feel the ruinous heaps of stones, 
That with their burd’nous weight now press his sacred bones.’ 


I now stand on the spot in which Zeus was supposed to be at rest from 
all celestial and terrestrial cares, and which was so celebrated during 
many ages. The testimony of a long series of ancient and ecclesiastical 
authors, proves fully and distinctly, that the tomb remained an object of 
curiosity to strangers, and of veneration to the Cretans, from an earl 

period till after the age of Constantine. The legal establishment of 
Christianity, as the paid religion of the state, by that emperor, did but 
little in Greece towards extinguishing the ancient superstitions. The 
Christian ruler of the Roman world, in his earnest desire for the conver- 
sion of all his heathen subjects, undoubtedly held out many strong 
inducements to make them adopt the newly established religion: he 
bestowed temporal prizes on conformity, and, sometimes, used violence 
and persecution to attain his end. Still he professed to tolerate those 
who adhered to the old theology: ‘let not any one molest another, but 
let each one follow the religion which he prefers,’ were his words, although 
his conduct did not always correspond with them. We find that the 
Cretans continued to worship the old deities of their island, and to vene- 
rate the tomb of Zeus, half a century after this legal establishment of 
Christianity throughout the empire. It was only when the Spaniard 
Theodosius made himself the blind instrument of orthodox fanatics, and 
annexed the severest penalties to the celebration of the sacrifices and 
ceremonies of the old religion, that the corrupted Christianity of the 
fourth century prevailed. Those who wish not to see penal laws applied to 
religious opinions, will regret that such unholy aid should have been had 
recourse to, in order to accelerate the triumph of the Christian faith, 
which its own truth, and its comparative tolerant establishment b 

Constantine, must, soon or late, have caused to spread into every part of the 
empire. After the Theodosian persecution of the heathens, we hear no more 
of the tomb of Zeus as an object of reverence to the people of his native 
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island : but, at all events, it seems as if the pomps and glories of the old 
religion retained, for nearly four centuries after the Christian era, an un- 
relaxed hold on the convictions and affections of the Cretan people, 
notwithstanding the labours of Titus, and the elders whom he established 
among them. And it does not surprise us that Christianity should have 
failed to take root suddenly and deeply in a mountainous country like 
Crete; the inhabitants of which, though they must have been pretty free 
from that vain wisdom and false philosophy which made the disputants in 
the school of Athens turn a deaf ear to the preaching of St. Paul, yet, 
being a nation of mountaineers, would naturally be like the other Pagans 
of whom we read, and the stubbornness of whose hearts it was every where 
difficult to overcome. We should, also, remember that their country 
was the very stronghold of heathen superstitions: the birth-place not 
only of the king of heaven, but of many of its other deities, so that, 


Al tempo degli dei falsi e bugiardi, 


scarcely a fountain, or stream, or glen existed in it, where ancient tradi- 


tions were not preserved of the time when gods dwelt among the sons 
and daughters of men,” 


A great part of Mr. Pashley’s work treats of Cretan antiquities, 
and the remains of art still to be seen in the island; but without 
the numerous and clever engravings which illustrate these specimens, 
we cannot render them particularly interesting. Some of the sculp- 
tures, however, we may from their representations, pronounce to be 
admirable, and entitled to remind the student of classic purity. 
There is another department, which is not less descriptive of 
national manners and acquirements than specimens belonging to 
the art of design, to which the author has addressed himself; we 
mean the popular songs of the moderns, an example of which, 
instead of the remains of ancient art, we now extract. 


“ O thou, my much-beloved maid, 
Branch of a lofty tree, 
With thee what mind can converse hold ? 
Who can dispute with thee? 


Bear witness, brightly shining Moon, 
And Haghio Kostandi ! 

Beauties like thine ’neath the expanse 
Of Heaven I ne’er did see. 


I heard thy beauty’s far-spread fame, 
And came its truth to prove; 

And now my soul no more can bear 
To flee from thee, my love. 


The Sun, when rising in the east, 
Lurks in thy bosom fair, 

And all his setting glories hide 
Beneath thy yellow hair. 
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Beauties like thine I never saw 
Here at Kalésia’s balls, 

Nor throughout Mylopétamo, 
Nor within Kastro’s walls. 


Thou likest art unto a Queen, 
The world is ruled by the; 

Each heart thou will’st thou dost enslave, 
And each thou will’st dost free.” 


We can readily believe that Mr. Pashley’s translation here is 
not less faithful, than the original is simple and tender. 


In an early part of this article, we alluded particularly to the 
Sfakians, as having engaged the especial observation and admira- 
tion of the author. Our last extract will therefore be bestowed on 
this remarkable tribe, and be descriptive of a relentless custom 
among them in reference to the breach of the marriage vow. 


‘** Thirty-five years ago a young wife, the cousin of Manusos, who was 
present at the recital, as he was also at the events described, was sus- 
pected of having broken her marriage-vow. The charge was not proved, 
but the suspicion became general, and her father at once consented to 
leave it to her near relations to decide as they thought best respecting 
her. Their decision was soon taken, and all those of them whose 
dwellings were at Askyfo went thence to Andpolis, where their destined 
victim lived, in order that they might assist in executing the sentence 
pronounced against her, and of which she was as yet totally ignorant. 
They went, to the number of between thirty and forty, to her home, 
seized her, and after tying her to a tree, made her person the mark at 
which all their muskets were pointed and discharged. It happened that 
though more than thirty balls lodged in her body, the next moment her 
bosom heaved, and she still breathed. One of her executioners imme- 
diately drew his pistol from his girdle, placed it close to her breast, and 
fired. After this she breathed no more.” 

That the author has treated of the ancient and modern condition 
of the Cretans with superior ability and beauty, will now be mani- 
fest to every one of our readers. His work, both as regards enter- 


tainment, and the communication of valuable knowledge, deserves 
a wide circulation. 





Art.VI.—Strictures on the proposed Poor Law for Ireland, as recom- 


mended tn the Report of George Nicholls, Esq. London: Ridgway. 
1837. 


Ir has been our frequent observation of late, that there is a gradual, 
and by no means a slowly, progressing change taking place in the 
minds of the intelligent and independent people of England on the 
subject of Poor Laws; and that whatever may be “the general 
opinion regarding some of the details of the Amendment Act, no 
thinking person does pretend to stand up for the former state of the 
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law, or to deny that it was with sure and strong steps rapidly demo- 
ralizing, pauperizing, and threatening with ultimate destruction the 
whole social fabric. very one knows, that according to the old 
law, no distinction was made between distress that might be 
assumed, or the effect of idleness and profligacy, and that which 
was the result of inevitable circumstances. Jivery pauper had a 
right to relief from his parish. As the writer of the pamphlet before 
us has truly stated, “ if the overseers should offer him (the appli- 
cant) work, and wages for it,”’ even in that case, “he might further 
say that he hada bad head-ache, a pain in his back, or a weakness 
in his limbs, or a ‘ whoreson tingling’ at his finger-ends, which dis- 
abled him from working, and therefore that he must be provided for 
by the parish. And thus the most idle, worthless, and profligate 
were placed on a footing of perfect equality with those who were in 
distress by the visitation of God—the blind, the lame, the insane, 
or the bereaved widow and her fatherless children.” 

It might surely have been foreseen, what would be the natural 
consequences of such a reckless system. T'wo of the most palpable 
were, first, that an immense proportion of the labouring population 
was seduced from their industrious habits and to cast themselves 
upon such ample provisions ; secondly, that all private charity was 
dried up by it, and thus the kindliest and most efficient relief was 
never or seldom experienced—the softening blessings which should 
have reached the receivers, and those still more humanizing and 
beneficent blessings which grow up within the bosoms of the 
givers, being banished from the land. No wonder it was, that in 
Iingland such an interval should have been established, between the 
rich and the poor, and such heart-burnings to fill up the vacuum, 
as have often of late years burst forth in the pauperized districts. 

To check this ever-increasing tide of evils, the Amendment Act 
was passed—the governing principle of which is, according to Mr. 
Nicholls, ‘‘ that the support which is afforded at the public charge 
in the workhouse shall be on the whole, less desirable than the 
support to be obtained by independent exertion—the inmates of an 
English workhouse areas well clothed, and generally better lodged, 
and better fed, than an agricultural labourer and his family ; yet the 
irksomeness of the labour, discipline and confinement, and the pri- 
vation of certain enjoyments, which the independent labourer 
possesses, produces such disinclination to enter the workhouse, that 
experience warrants the fullest assurance, that nothing short of 
absolute necessity—of that necessity which the law contemplates as 
the ground of affording relief, will induce the able-bodied labourers 
to seek refuge therein.” Or, according to our author’s interpre- 
tation of the New Law, a proclamation is made to all, “‘ that they 
have aright to bread from the parish; but when they come to 
receive it, they find that certain Commissioners have power to mix 
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a certain portion of ashes and wormwood with it, and this makes it 
so nauseous that, to a moral certainty, none will eat it, but those 
who are in a state of starvation.” 

Now, we have all along admitted that this alteration of the 
working of the law was an exceedingly strong measure to be at once 
induced upon the former wholesale and indiscriminate system, but, 
at the same time have argued, that the new principle is the only one 
which we have been able to discover, that could reach the roots of 
the enormous and over-grown abominations that previously existed ; 
unless by some miraculous infusion of moral feeling the population 
could have been brought to know and to resolve, that nothing but 
the visitation of God, and inevitable misfortune should ever induce 
them to apply for relief besides that obtained through their own 
industry. But this infusion the legislature had no right to expect ; 
for, indeed, under and in face of the old Poor Law, it would have 
been nothing less than a miraculous interposition of the Almighty. 

The Amendment Act is bad—say its opponents, without substi- 
tuting any intelligible or practical scheme for ameliorating the old 
law, in its stead. But why is it bad, severe, and cruel? ‘The 
proper answer is, that it had to deal in the way of medicine to cure 
an inveterate disorder that would never cure of itself. The Amend- 
ment Act is bad!—admitted; but it is not so bad as that state of 
things which it has broken in upon. It is bad—but every alteration 
would have been found to become worse and more difficult, the 
longer it was delayed. In short, had it not been for the absurd, 
mischievous, and ruinous principles developed in the administration 
of the old law, no such Amendment Act would have been required. 
Look at Scotland, where, in the time of Elizabeth, there was as 
much mendicancy and much greater poverty amongst the peasantry, 
than there then was in England; yet Scotland at this moment, 
though still a poorer country, requires no workhouse system. And 
why ’—because ‘‘ the Scottish system of meeting the evil of its 
vagrancy was not giving to every pauper a legal right to relief, and 
thus merely taking him off the high road to lodge him comfortably 
in a workhouse, or to feed him at his own house, there to become 
more effectually than before a decoy to induce others to abandon 
their industry, and cast themselves on the public for support ; but it 
was taking cognizance of, and systematizing private alms-giving, 
thereby turning the very sources from which the mendicancy 
derived its aliment into another and beneficial direction.” This 
systematized private alms-giving in the land-ward parishes, princi- 
pally consists in the practice of high and low contributing to the 
support of the poor, whenever they enter a place of worship, accord- 
ing to their circumstances, from a farthing upwards. And poor, 
indeed, or so demoralized as never toenter the house of God, is the 
parishioner in Scotland, that will not bestow his mite, every 
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Sabbath in the year that he repairs thither. It becomes a part of 
his religion ; he will deny himself every indulgence rather than not 
be a giver. He is proud to have to say, that his “ bairns ne’er go 
bye without dropping their bawbees ;” nor do we believe that there 
ever was a murmur heard within the land, that such charity was 
at all burdensome or unblest. Where be the elements to fill a 
workhouse in such a country? Pride is to these people a far more 
powerful check, than overseers, guardians, or commissioners, .with 
all the ingenious machinery they can invent. Thus it is that 
Scotland, never having entangled and demoralized herself by the 
establishment of anything like Elizabeth’s Poor Law, has never 
found any necessity for its amendment. 

Some of these views are much more fully discussed and enforced 
in the able pamphlet before us than we have now done; and 
though they may at first sight seem distant, or, at least, not imme- 
diately to bear upon the subject before us, which is the ‘“‘ Proposed 
Poor Law for Ireland, as recommended in the Report” of Mr. 
Nicholls, yet the arguments to be deduced from what has been said 
of England and Scotland will be found natural, close, and as we 
think, conclusive: conclusive, that the said proposed Poor Law, so 
far from hastening forward the improvement it contemplates, will 
keep Ireland back for a period, and an;extent proportioned to the 
success which will attend its working. 

Who the writer of the anonymous pamphlet, now under conside- 
ration, may be, we know not ; but one thing is certain, that he has 
studied the subject he treats of deeply, as well as the peculiar 
circumstances of the people and country, that are to be legislated 
for. It is no less true, that he has taken Mr. Nicholls, and 
another person who has written on the subject—Mr. Revans, to 
task, and in a manner that they will not soon forget, or be able to 
reply to—wielding facts, arguments, and pungent satire, as well as 
reproof, in a fashion that renders his production both entertaining 
and instructive. We must now adduce some portions of it. 

It is not unamusing to mark how Mr. Nicholls explains the 
reasons which induced him personally to inspect the condition of 
the Irish people, and the manner in which he conducted this inspec- 
tion, together with the matter thence obtained. He thought it 
necessary before he made up his mindon the subject, to judge for 
himself, and to look through with his own eyes. Sza weeks were thus 
expended, during which he travelled upwards of 600 miles, visitin 
18 towns, besides villages. But it is to be remembered that a body 
of commissioners had been previously appointed by government, 
that had employed themselves for years in the investigation of the 
condition of Ireland, whose Reports have been published, and who 
had infinitely better and fuller opportunities of coming to a correct 
conclusion than this flying tourist, yet their recommendations, and 
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evidence lead to very different measures to that advocated by Mr. 
Nicholls. This gentleman’s object and arguments are, that “the 
Poor Law of Ireland should assimilate, in all respects, as nearly as 
possible, to the Poor Law now established in England,” that the 
same governing principle be observed, that is, the zrksome, the 
ashes and wormwood system. One might have expected that pre- 
vious to the application of a like remedy, the identity of the disease, 
the similarity of the habits and constitution of the patient, would 
have been fully ascertained. But no—for, being one of the English 
Poor Law Commissioners, and immoderately enamoured of the 
system as administered at home by him and his brethren, he, like 
another Sangrado, will have nothing but a similar workhouse 
system for Ireland. 


‘* The currier, wiser than all put together, 
Said, trv what you will, there is nothing like leather.” 


Our author quotes a passage from a letter, which, he says, was 
written by a gentleman, who had conversed with Mr. Nicholls on 
his landing in Dublin, on his six weeks’ tour, and which is in these 
words :— 
«© « T have seen Mr. Nicholls, who ts gone on a tour through Ireland to 
orm the conclusion that workhouses on a similar plan to those in Eng- 
land, will be a safe and effectual remedy for the distresses of Ireland. 
I do not say that he is not right in this: I only foretel that he will come 
to the conclusion, because he took it out with him, and is not likely to 
lose it on the road, but on the contrary, to be confirmed in it by all he 


sees and hears; because he is, as far as I can judge, gone to listen to the 
bells.” ’ 


Whether a person that was so prepossessed, could by any length 
of personal investigation be supposed to come to a right conclusion, 
we need not inquire ; but that six weeks and a flying tour, during 
which, many of the facts he relied on were gathered as he gazed 
from the windows of his rapidly driven carriage, were adequate for 
producing a rational and unprejudiced estimate of the matters to be 
studied, it is too much even for credulity to assent to. 

But can any one seriously presume, whether he has known Ireland 
personally for six weeks, or never set foot on its soil, which must 
pretty nearly amount to the same thing, in legislating or specu- 
lating upon the country—that a poor law which may be good for 
England must or can be so for the sister island ? Our author, in the 
first place, suggests and shows that it is necessary to compare the 
state of the two countries as to the nature and extent of the desti- 
tution to be relieved—that is, the disease to be cured. Mr. Nicholls 
seems to have conveniently omitted this preliminary and obviously 
indispensable inquiry. Now, in point of extent, no man will be 
hardy enough to allege that destitution in England is equal to what 
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exists and has long existed in Ireland. Mr. Nicholls is absurd 
enough to estimate the extent to which it will be necessary to 
provide relief in the Irish workhouses, by founding his calculation 
upon the statistics of England ! saying that accommodation should 
be provided for 80,000 people, because, in the English counties of 
Kent, Sussex, &c., the amount of in-door accommodation was just 
one per cent. on the population. Our author shows that this calcu- 
lation, even in respect of England, is erroneous; but supposing it to 
be correct, why should it be presumed to apply to Ireland, or that 
only one out of every hundred, that is, 80,000 only out of its 
8,000,000 inhabitants require workhouse accommodation? Here 
we quote from the pamphlet before us. 


‘* But we have heard that Mr. Nicholls, when the gross inaccuracy of 
his calculations has been exposed to him, has said, that numbers were of no 
consequence : the principle must be the same, whatever the precise number 
may be. Why then go over to Ireland, and pretend to found his report 
upon personal inspection of the state of the country, ifhis mind was pre- 
viously made up to the principle, whatever he might discover there? If 
any thing of importance was to be discovered by personal inspection, espe- 
cially by a practical man, it was, the number of persons to be included in 
the plan of relief, and the expense that would be incurred. But if num- 
bers are nothing, let Mr. Nicholls tell the people of England and Ireland 
plainly, that the workhouses to be erected, according to his plan may cost 
£750,000, or they may cost £1,750,000, or perchance they may cost 
£17,500,000; or that, for any thing he can tell, £70,000, or even £7000 
may be found amply sufficient, because his plan is not founded on a calcu- 
lation of numbers, principle, being with him every thing! ! 

“Upon the subject of the number of destitute, however, in Ireland, we 
_ insert the following extract, from the third Report of the Commissioners of 
Poor Inquiry for Ireland, 

¢ Tt appears that in Great Britain the agricultural families constitute 
little more than a fourth, while in Ireland they constitute about two-thirds 
of the whole population ; that there were in Great Britain, in 1831, 1,055, 
982 agricultural labourers ; in Ireland, 1,131,715, although the cultivated 
land of Great Britain amounts to about 34,250,000 acres, and that of 
Ireland only to about 14,600,000. 

“* We thus find that there are in Ireland about five agricultural 
labourers for every two that there are for the same quantity of land in 
Great Britain. 

“« Tt further appears that the agricultural produce of Great Britain, is 
more than four times that of Ireland; that agricultural wages vary from 
sixpence to one shilling a day, that the average of the country in general, 
is about eight-pence half-penny; and that the earnings of the labourers, 
come, on an average of the whole class, to from two shillings to two shil- 
lings and sixpence a week or thereabouts, for the year round. 

«« Thus circumstanced, it is impossible for the able-bedied in general, 
to provide against sickness, or the temporary absence of employment, or 
against old age, or the destitution of their widows and children, in the 
contingent event of their own premature decease. 
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*«* A great proportion of them are insufficiently provided at any time, 
with the commonest necessaries of life. Their habitations are wretched 
hovels, several of a family sleep together upon straw or upon the bare 
ground, sometimes with a blanket, sometimes even without so much to 
cover them; their food commonly consists of dry potatoes, and with these, 
they are at times so scantily supplied, as to be obliged to stint themselves 
to one spare meal inthe day. There are even instances of persons being 
driven by hunger, to seek subsistence on wild herbs. ‘They sometimes get 
a herring, or a little milk, but they never get meat, except at Christmas, 
Easter, and Shrove-tide. 

‘** Some go in search of employment to Great Britain during the 
harvest, others wander through Ireland with the same view. 
* * * * * * 

«Tf, therefore, workhouses were determined upon for Ireland as an 
actual means of relief, they must be established for the purpose of setting 
vast numbersof unemployed persons to work within them, and so of pro- 
viding for such persons and their families. Now, according to the third 
Table annexed, we cannot estimate the number of persons in Ireland, 
out of work and in distress, during thirty weeks of the year, at less 
than 585,000, nor the number of persons dependant on them, at less than 
1,800,000,making the whole 2,385,000. 

“* This, therefore, is about the number for which it would be necessary 
to provide accommodation in workhouses, if all who require relief were 
thus to be relieved ; and we consider it morally, indeed physically impos- 
sible, so to provide for such a multitude, or even to attempt it with 
safety.’ 

‘* The evidences and tables on which these statements are founded are 
before the public, and they stand altogether uncontradicted. So far from 
being contradicted, Colonel Torrens, who has just published an able work 
on the subject, confirms them. Mr. Powlet Scrope, a gentleman who has 
devoted much of his attention to the subject, treats these statements as at 
least by no means improbable ; nay, as likely to be very nearly accurate.”’ 


Then as to the cause of destitution, is there an identity or ana- 
logy between that which has obtained in Ireland as compared with 
England? In the latter it cannot be denied, that the old poor law 
was the chief cause, producing a disinclination of very many of 
the poor to labour strenuously to preserve their independence, by 
holding out other and legal provisions for their maintenance? This 
artificical and mischievous state of things, was the occasion of 
families being broken up—of fathers becoming careless about pro- 
viding for their offspring—of children refusing to contribute to the 
support of their parents—of daughters being found to refuse to 
attend the sick beds of their own mothers, unless the parish would 
remunerate them—of fathers scrupling not to profit by the prosti- 
tution of their daughters, because the parish became bound to 
provide for them and their bastards—and of husbands marrying a 
prostitute that he might be paid for maintaining the bastard children. 
But in Ireland there never was a poor law to produce these melan- 
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choly and heinous results. It is not a disinclination to work 
on the part of the able-bodied, but the want of work—that is the 
evil. In short, it is forcibly shown by our author, that the destitute 
Irish peasantry, and even the Irish mendicants, are as different a 
class of people in every important feature of character, from the 
English pauper as it is possible to imagine. We must quote from 
the pages before us an outline of the Irish character as manifested 
by the poor, which we believe, is not more hearty than just, in 
which the difference, as compared with the English paupers, is 
distinctly alluded to, as also some forcible corrections introduced 
of Mr. Nicholls’ doctrine, which goes to declare, that the ‘‘ resem- 
blance which they (the Irish) bear to the character and habits 
of the English peasantry in the pauperized districts, under the 
abuses of the old poor law,” is close. 


« Nothing can more strongly mark the haste with which Mr. Nicholls 
made his observations upon the Irish peasantry than this parallel. He 
saw from the windows of his carriage rags and filth,as he had seen in 
pauperized districts in England. He read in the public newspapers of 
vutrages and resistance to lawful authority, and his imagination completed 
the picture of a pauperized district of England. But the destitute Irish 
peasantry, and even the Irish mendicants, are as different aclass of people 
in every important feature of character, from the English pauper as it is 
possible to imagine. 

‘¢ No such phenomenon exists, in Ireland, as a people utterly regardless 
of the wants of their neighbours. The hearts of the poor Irish are glowing 
with kindness to one another, prompt and liberal, according to their 
means, in relieving one another in distress. Did Mr. Nicholls discover 
there, parents indifferent to the support of their children, except, indeed, 
among the tradesmen of towns, whose over pay, supported by combina- 
tions, renders them considerably like the pampered paupers of England ? 
Did he find in Ireland a peasantry averse to labour? Did he find a single 
peasant father conniving at the prostitution of his daughter,—a single 
peasant husband marrying a prostitute that he might be paid for main- 
taining her bastard children? Did he find such a proportion of illegiti- 
mate births as he finds in pauperised districts in England? Even, he 
himself, cursory as his observation was, had time enough to observe this 
striking difference between the Irish poor and the paupers of England. 
‘ As far,’ says he, ‘ as I had opportunities of observing and inquiring, the 
Irish females are, generally, correct in their conduct. I am aware that 
opinions somewhat different have been expressed’ (by whom we should 
be glad to know) ; ‘ but I feel bound to state, that my own impressions 
of the moral conduct of the Irish females are highly favourable.’ 

«“ But even those points of resemblance which he notices, namely, 
reckless disregard of the future, idle and disurderly conduct, proneness to 
outrage, and resistance of lawful authority, are resemblances merely upon 
the surface ; in their original nature they are totally different. One 
palpable mistake runs through the whole analogy, namely, confounding 
two distinct classes of the destitute Irish, the habttual mendicants, and 
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the dabourers when reduced occasionally to destitution. The mendicants, 
living upon spontaneous charity from day to day, of course contract idle 
dissolute habits, and become regardless of the future. But there is 
scarcely any example of these mendicants being implicated in outrages, 
or resistance of lawful authority. They consist chiefly of women and 
children, with a few men, disabled by age cr disease from labouring. 
An able-bodied man is but rarely seen begging in the country parts of 
Ireland. Mendicants, therefore, are not likely to be guilty of outrages, 
They have their own peculiar vices ; but outrage, and resistance of law- 
fui authority, are by no means to be enumerated among them. 

* On the other hand, the destitute labourers are far from being regard- 
less of the future. Perhaps, there is scarcely a peasantry to be found 
anywhere, who look forward to the future with more anxiety. How could 
a people, who are receiving no regular wages for seven months in the 
year, exist without habits of forethought. The rigid economy with 
which they husband their slender means to carry them through the idle 
seasons, sometimes for months together, stinting themselves to one meal 
in the day, would astonish the most provident of the English peasants. 
Even their early marriages, reckless of consequences as they may appear 
to one who cannot sympathise with their circumstances, are not entered 
into without a regard for the future. Having no means of laying up 
any thing for old age or sickness, and no public relief to which to betake 
themselves, they look to a family of children, when they come to maturity, 
as the hope of their declining years. And, although they are aware, that 
the children may be left fatherless before they be capable of labour; yet 
knowing also, that the only resource of a woman, without a father or 
husband to support her, is begging, they regard a family of young children 
as rather an assistance, than a hindrance, in obtaining a maintenance by 
mendicancy.” 


Mr. Revans, of whom we have already made mention, and who 
was employed in the Poor Law inquiry both of England and Ire- 
land, has suggested other recommendations, and advanced other 
statements on the subject, not merely than those which Mr. Ni- 
cholls has so confidently advocated, but such as are at variance even 
with the Reports of the Irish Commissioners under whom he acted. 
Our author characterizes this young gentleman as being “ animated 
by as magnanimous a contempt of evidence, and to be able to dis- 
pose of numbers and calculations with as much of easy legerdemain 
as Mr. Nicholls,”—alleging that he, Mr. Revans, “ seems not 
aware that there are qualifications of infinitely more importance for 
forming just judgments on subjects so complex and difficult, than 
that which is to be gained by shuffling among official papers, 
extracting and arranging evidence, making up statistical tables, 
and corresponding with Inspectors and Assistant-Commissioners ; 
—namely (to say nothing of unbiassed rectitude of purpose), a 
knowledge of human nature, of the character and habits of the peo- 
ple to be dealt with, patient examination, accuracy of calculation,” 
and other requisites, of which not a few of those who have speculated 
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on the Poor Laws both in this and other countries, are deplorably 
defective. 


We allude to Mr. eae and his pamphlet here, however, not 
for the mere sake of showing how our author can administer coun- 
sel or reproof, but that we may have an opportunity of introducing 
a few of the differences of statement and opinion that exist between 


him and Mr. Nicholls, as given in the pages of these “ Strictures.” 
The contrast is not an incurious one. 


‘“« Mr. Nicholls is quite certain that relief provided for 80,000 persons 
will be amply sufficient, provided it be in workhouses. 

«Mr. Revans thinks it will be prudent, at least, to provide relief for 
800,000 persons. 

‘** Mr. Nicholls estimates the expense of maintaining each pauper at Is. 
per week. 

‘‘ Mr. Revans estimates the expense at sixpence per week. 

‘* Mr. Nicholls proposes a workhouse for every 400 square miles; the 
workhouses being thus at the distance of 20 miles from one another. 

“ Mr. Revans takes pains to prove that 20 miles is too great a distance, 
and proposes a workhouse for every 100 square miles, being at the distance 
of 10 miles from one another. 

‘‘ Mr. Nicholls proposes that each of his workhouses shall contain 800 

eople. 
: « Mr. Revans proposes that each of his workhouses shall contain 200. 

« Mr. Nicholls proposes that on/y whole families shall be received into 
the workhouse. 

«« Mr. Revans proposes that men alone be received, and the wives and 
children be relieved at home. 

« Mr. Nicholls proposes that no relief shall be given out of the work- 
house. 

‘Mr. Revans proposes that extern relief shall be given, not only to the 
wives and children of the labourers who are intern paupers, but to persons 
‘ infirm through age or accident.’ 

“ Mer. Nicholls } proposes to leave a discretionary power in his Board of 
Guardians to receive or reject applicants for admission. 

** Mr. Revans proposes that an Act of Parliament shall be made ‘ that 
if the master of any asylum shall refuse entrance to any on demanding it, 
or eject any one who complies with the rules of the house, that he shall 
be dismissed his situation ; and if the provision is local, that every parish 
shall for every refusal to admit a claimant into the house, be liable to pay a 
heavy to the King.’ This is securing a legal right to the poor for relief 
with a vengeance. One could almost suppose that this notion of legislation 
had been borrowed from the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments; and we 
doubt not that as much ingenuity in avoiding the sentence would be dis- 
played by the said masters of asylums as that which was displayed in the 
thousand and one tales of the amiable princess, who was naturally desirous 
of keeping possession of her head as long as possible; or peradventure, 
from the edict of the King in Tom Thumb, for promoting universal cheer- 
ful content : 
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“The man who frowns this day shall lose his head, 
And then—he’ll have no face to frown withal !” 


** Are these the men and these the schemes by which the destinies of 
eight millions of people are to be determined, and the counsels of a mighty 
empire to be influenced? Let these two gentlemen first settle the matter 
of their workhouse system between themselves, and tlien come forward and 
offer something like consistent feasible advice, founded upon a careful 
examination of evidence, and upon severe and accurate calculation; but 
let not the Public or the Government be abused by such mockeries of data 
and reasoning and computation.” 


But we must return with our author to a consideration of how 
far Ireland resembles England in those points on which a provision 
for the poor must depend; and leaving the investigation of this 
similarity in regard to the extent, nature, and effects of destitution, 
we turn to the Means which Ireland possesses of relieving it. And 
here, it is well asked, did Mr. Nicholls find the same indications 
of wealth, of ability to bear a heavy taxation in Ireland, that he 
was accustomed to see in England? Did he find, in short, a class 
to any extent similar to the class who are the rate-payers in Eng- 
land? ‘To these and such like questions, we need not occupy time 
and space in replying, but go forward to the remarks made on par- 
ticular fallacies, which seem to have been taken for granted by Mr. 
Nicholls. ‘The tendency and importance of some of these fallacies 
may be apprehended from our author’s statements. 


“Mr. Nicholls takes it for granted that there is no other destitution in 
Ireland than that of the mendicants. But it is very well known that many 
of the mendicants are better off, in point of fact, than the labouring poor, 
and would be among the very last to avail themselves of the workhouses. 
The persous most likely to avail themselves of the workhouses are those 
wretched families who, in some seasons of the year, are reduced to exist on 
food which an English farmer would not give to his hogs; and unless Mr. 
Nicholls contrive to render his workhouses so trksome that the poor peasant 
would rather feed on green potatoes and weeds than enter them, they will 
be filled with the destitute labouring classes, and the mendicants will be 
supported as they were before, so that the farmer must then feed, not only 
the 80,000 destitute labourers, but the mendicants besides. 

«‘ But may not the farmer, if he chooses, refuse relief to the mendicants ? 
If he could by so doing force them into the workhouses, doubtless he might ; 
but if the workhouses are already overflowing, on what gronnd can he refuse 
them? Besides, as Mr. Nicholls reminds us in the very next paragraph, 
‘a contribution may be rendered almost as compulsory by custom as if 
imposed by legislative enactment,’ and if this be true any where, it is true 
in Ireland.” 


But, says Mr. Nicholls, “‘ we purpose to put an end to men- 
dicity.” 
“ We could tell him that the whole army of Great Britain would not put 


an end to mendicancy in Ireland, if the people were not satisfied that the 
mendicants would be otherwise provided for ; and that the attempt to put 
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an end to it by force would be execrated as an act of the most barbarous 
persecution. Of this Mr. Nicholls seems to be aware, for he admits, that 
unless the state offer an alternative for the support obtained by begging, 
it would be in vain to prohibit it. Does he then propose to offer an alter- 
native to the vagrants? If they were to be the first to avail themselves of 
the workhouses, he would, to the amount of 80,000 of them, be offering 
them such an alternative; but if the workhousess be previously occupied by 
a class much more likely to occupy them, where is the alternative? The 
rate-payer then must, as we have said, contribute his share towards the 
support of the workhouse, and support the mendicants besides. 

“ And let it be supposed on the other hand, that all the mendicants in 
Ireland were lodged in workhouses, what relief would then be afforded to 
the destitute labourers? They are left to feed on their green potatoes and 
weeds, just as they were before. Besides, Mr. Nicholls altogether forgets, 
that if any considerable number of the labouring class enter the workhouses, 
they must be much better fed than they can feed themselves at home They, 
may perhaps be tempted by superior food, to submit for some months in the 
year, to the loss of liberty, the breaking up of their families, and all the 
other items of the purposely contrived irksomeness of the workhouse. But 
they certainly never will consent to these privations, and at the same time 
to feed no better than they did at home. People never can be brought into 
a workhouse to live on one meal a day, and that meal to consist of green 
potatoes and weeds. The farmer, therefore, must also pay for this better 
feeding of the poor in the workhouse.” 


But, guided by English experience, the writer of the present 
pamphlet says, the most formidable part of the additional burden 
which the farmers would have to bear, would arise from the 
increased improvidence of the peasantry, encouraged by the prospect 
of relief; nor are we prepared to say that this prospect as already 
held out, may not have ere this raised some deplorable exaggera- 
tions among the Irish people, and produced those relaxations that 
may be ruinously felt before the potatoe crop is available. 

“The state of the account with the rate-payers, therefore, stands thus. 


At present they have to feed the beggars; and that, by Mr. Nicholls’s own 
account, is burdensome enough. But let these workhouses be once esta- 
blished, and while they would have to feed the beggars still, they would 
also have to pay for the expenses of erecting and governing the workhouses ; 
also, the maintenance of 80,000 inmates; also, for the additional con- 
sumption of food which would be occasioned among the labourers not in 
the workhouses, by the prospect of relief being held out to them. 

But it is said, that no legal right to relief in Ireland is to be pro- 
posed. Tell us how you are to deprive the people of a right to a 
fund, the title to which is to be destitution. The Irish peasantry 
are not that people, even should we confine their appeal to their 
representatives in parliament, or their advocates out of it. They 
would make their rights be felt to be higher than the law itself. 

‘Thus, again, we conclude, that in regard to the means of relieving des- 
titution, Ireland and England are as unlike as perhaps any two countries 
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in Europe. An attempt is to be made to counterbalance that objection, 
by refusing to the poor of Ireland that legal right to relief which is given 
to the English poor. The very proposals of such a difference between 
the two countries, and the reason given for it, namely, that the resources 
of the country would not be sufficient to bear the demand which such a 
right vested in the people would create, indicates the totally different con- 
dition of these two portions of the United Kingdom, in regard to the 
extent of destitution, and the means existing for its relief, even in the 
estimation of the advocates of the new measure. But our more direct 
answer is, that, pass the Bill for raising the fund, and the people will look 
after their right to a share of that fund, and establish it too, with an 
energy and power, before which poor Mr. Nicholls, who seems to have 
some ambition for governing the Irish as well as the English paupers, 
will soon find himself to be as imbecile and helpless as an infant.” 


Lastly, we come to the Agency which Ireland possesses, as com- 
pared with England, for conducting the Poor-house system. Here, 
Mr. Nicholls despairs of finding such a machinery in a great 
inajority of parishes, although he inclines to think that within an 
area, containing 400 square miles, it may be got at; but of this he 
is by no means confident. In England, it is found practicable, 
safe, and beneficial to permit magistrates to be guardians e:r officio, 
and clergymen either by election or ex officio. But for Ireland, 
the proposer of the poor-law so closely handled by our author, feels 
that such an arrangement would be dangerous and impracticable ; 
and justly does he thus feel, for— 


“In districts placed under the direction of Protestants, unless the present 
race of Protestant gentry and clergy are very different indeed from their 
predecessors in all time past, they would give every possible preference 
to Protestants. All the principal officers and servants, male and female, 
would be Protestant. Any indulgences that could be procured in the 
workhouse would take a similar direction ; and many snug warm corners 
would certainly be secured for superannuated domestics, old nurses, worn- 
out coachmen; and the establishments would soon be made to serve the 
double purpose of relieving such appendages of the families of the gentry, 
and relieving the gentry themselves of the burden of providing for them. 

‘© In some districts Roman Catholics would be able to withstand Pro- 
testant influence to some extent, at least in the election of Guardians, and 
then what would be the result? Obviously to render the excitements 
and animosities of cuntested elections perennial. Protestant landlords 
would permit Roman Catholics to manage funds, voluntarily contributed 
by themselves in their own way, because they cannot do otherwise; but 
they certainly would not concede one particle of the power of taxing their 
own property, and managing the fund so levied to others, which they could 
possibly retain in their own hands. We should, therefore, have landlord 
against priest, and priest against landlord, as in contested elections for 
members of Parliament, and the poor people roused to a higher excite- 
ment, and a more furious struggle,in proportion to the nearer interest 
which they would have in the question at issue. Political liberty and 
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equal rights, we doubt not they prize highly; but the privilege of ob- 
taining sufficient food and clothing at the expense of ther landlords and more 
comfortable neighbours, they certainly would prize still more highly.” 


But there is a despotic pqwer to be vested in a central authority. 


‘‘The reader will bear in mind that the system of the English Poor 
Laws as now administered, a thorough knowledge of which appears so 
important to this worthy gentleman, amounts, as we have shewn, to the 
art of mixing a suitable quantity of ashes and wormwood with the bread 
offered to the poor, for the very purpose of deterring them from accepting 
of it. And the want of a knowledge of this art of mixing up a judicious 
quantity of the said ashes and wormwood, so as to be neither too much 
nor too little, he thinks would be a disqualification sufficient to exclude all 
Irishmen from any share in the management of their own poor. It never 
for a moment occurs to this good man that a knowledge of the character 
and habits of the Irish, of their prejudices, of their apprehensions, of the 
mode of gaining access to their understandings and their affections, is a 
kind of knowledge quite as important in one who is to have the manage- 
ment of the poor among them, as the knowledge of mixing ashes and 
wormwood with bread destined for their use ; and for that description of 
knowledge, we are under the necessity of saying Englishmen are, in 
general, not particularly distinguished. Mr. Nicholls does not seem to have 
the slightest apprehension that there can be any thing peculiar in the 
character of a people which, in legislating for them, requires to be attended 
to. He thinks of nothing but of treating his abstract notion of a man, 
any “two-legged animal without feathers,” destitute of all those peculiar- 
ities of national character, on which just legislation must mainly depend, 
with his test of destitution, his irksome work-houses—his ashes and 
wormwood,” 


And where do our readers think this central authority is to be 
exercised? In Dublin? No!—By whom exercised? By Irish- 
men? No!— 


“He proposes that the whole poor of Ireland should be managed by 
the present Poor Law Commissioners of England. He notices the sug- 
gestion of adding one to their number for the purpose of attending to 
the Irish department (and such a one would, at all events, be serving an 
apprenticeship to the English system) ; but so tenacious is he of letting 
any part of the management pass from the English triumvirate, that, on 
several pretences, he rejects the suggestion; and, after some coquetry 
about the multiplicity of business with which the English Board is al- 
ready burdened, he at length modestly gives consent to accept the control 
of the whole Poor Fund of both England and Ireland, saying he has little 
doubt his colleagues would undertake the duty along with him, and has 
less doubt that they, when their hands are relieved of some present pres- 
sure, would be quite able to accomplish it. A more arrogant piece of 
self-confidence and presumption, we will venture to say, never was exhi- 
bited. Let the reader look back for a moment on the successive pretexts 
upon which this gentleman draws every thing to himself. In the first 
place, the persons holding the supreme authority must be persons well 
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practised in the English system of Poor Laws, because it is the English 
system that is to be introduced, and this qualification he ranks so high as 
to found upon it the audacious proposal of excluding all Irishmen from 
the management of the poor of Ireland. But, again, to exclude Irishmen 
from a Board sitting in Dublin would appear harsh, and might perhaps, 
excite angry comment, he therefore proposes that the controlling authority 
should be in London, and modestly hints at the London Commissioners, 
notwithstanding their great and incessant labours, (dwelling particularly 
upon his own, ) being willing to undertake the duty. And this, he says, 
would be desirable for another reason, namely, to secure a perfect uni- 
formity of management in Ireland and England. For, says he, (p. 34,) 
*‘ the law would be similar in both countries, it is true, but the practice 
might, and probably would, become widely different in each, as was the 
case in different parts of England under the old Poor Law administration.’ 
But then it has been suggested that an additional Commissioner or two 
might be appointed to attend to the Irish department, but his answer is 
ready. ‘ In practice,’ says he ‘ it does not always follow, that the effi- 
ciency of a Board is increased by an increase of the number of its mem- 
bers ;’ and he further hints that there might be some danger of injuring 
the harmony of the English triad.’ ” 

Such are some of the “ Strictures” which our author has applied 
to Mr. Nicholls’ Report, which has been countenanced, to a certain 
extent, by several members of his Majesty’s government. We con- 
fess that we have never perused that Report, although we have read 
not a few extracts from it. At the same time it is our conviction 
that these ‘‘ Strictures,” however severely they may handle the 
Commissioner, do not misquote his words, or his opinions, while 
they assuredly prove him to be a rash, an incompetent, and pro- 
bably a selfish speculator. 

e are not bound, neither do we pretend, to point out the mea- 
sures that should immediately be adopted for the amelioration of 
the sister island. It is sufficient for our author, and for ourselves 
through him, if first we can be the means of bringing about a more 
sane estimate of the value of poor-laws in general than does yet 
prevail in this country; and secondly, if we can help to throw 
obstacles in the way of passing inoperative and mischievous laws. 
That the publication and study of the pamphlet before us is emi- 
nently calculated to effect much, both of this general and special 
good, we confidently affirm ; that it advocates principles we have often 
stood up for, we are glad; that it has carried us to more clear and 
convincing conclusions regarding Ireland than we before entertained, 
we are thankful. 

In conclusion, let us just mark, what will be the real benefit that 
the most sanguine can suppose will attend Mr. Nicholls’ proposed 
scheme—that is, providing workhouse accommodation for 80,000, 
when— 

‘‘ A Poor Law for Ireland must be an attempt to provide, not for a few 
destitute individuals in a parish, whose destitution arises from their 
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peculiar circumstances ; but it must be an attempt to deal with several 
millions of- people. It is known and acknowledged on every side that a 
large proportion of the agricultural labourers, amounting to above 500,000 
men, who, with the families dependent upon them, cannot amount to less 
than 1,500,000, are supported for about one half of the year by wages so 
scanty, that they can save nothing out of them; and during the other half 
of the year, by the produce of a small piece of ground, which yields barely 
food sufficient, with the strictest economy, to prevent their perishing of 
want, till the time of employment and of wages returns. 

“ Besides these, we have seen that there is about an equal number of 
persons engaged in agriculture who are holders of land, but in so small 
quantities, that they employ no labourers under them, multitudes of whom 
are, through imperfect agriculture, failure of crops, reduction in the price 
of produce which compels them to part with an undue proportion of it 
to pay their rent, brought from time to time to a state of destitution as 
appalling as that of the labourers who have no land, and who, according 
to Mr. Revans, must ‘ beg, or steal, or starve.’ ”’ 

** Does Mr. Nicholls really suppose that the cry of a million of people 
perishing for want could be withstood, or that it could be answered by 
such miserable expedients as the irksome workhouse test system? Here 
is no feigned destitution that requires to be put to the test; but as real and 
appalling a destitution as the most ardent admirers of the test system 
could desire. It must be met, and met promptly ;—and the whole of his 
fences and guards would be swept away like cobwebs before a hurricane. 

“It is puerile to expect that a starving peasantry, after the announce- 
ment that a rate is to be levied for their relief, and houses provided for 
their accommodation, will, as by common consent, continue to husband 
their little stock with the same economy which they have been accustomed 
to practise, when no other means of subsistence was opened for them. 
Without supposing them to become recklessly extravagant, they will be 
furnished with an excuse, or rather an irresistible temptation will be held 
out to them to eat till they are satisfied, at least, unless the workhouse be 
represented to them, and believed by them, to be something absulutely 
terrible. Their stores will then be exhausted before the time of employ- 
ment or of wages arrives, the cry of hundreds of thousands of people 
being in danger of perishing with hunger, will resound through every 
corner of the kingdom. To attempt to cast such a multitude of destitute 
persons, who have been betrayed into destitution by the legislature itself, 
upon the gentry and small farmers of Ireland, in addition to the mendicants 
that are already exhausting them, would be in itself the must cruel in- 
justice, and would create a convulsion, which without prompt and energetic 
measures to allay it, would shake the throne of Britain itself. Additional 
levies must be made. To draw the funds necessary to meet the exigency 
from the landed proprietors, would exhaust their whole resources, without 
accomplishing the object, and the British public would be constrained to 
submit to a rate in aid of the exhausted rate-payers of Ireland. The first 
opening of such a resource would increase the evil. Year after year the 
cry of famine would be raised, till, as we have already said, as effectual 
and universal a transfer of land in Ireland from the present proprietors to 
the peasantry would be effected, as that which took place on the occasion 
of the French Revolution.” 
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Art. VII.—The West Indies: the Natural and Physical History of 
the Windward and Leeward Colonies, &c. By Sin ANprEew HAtti- 


pay, K.H., M. D., &c. Deputy Inspector of Army Hospitals. London: 
Parker, 1837. 


Like many other works of modest pretensions, the one before us 
deserves to be spoken of with more than ordinary approbation. It 
is full of useful, as well as entertaining matter, and contains also 
not a few notices that are new; at the same time bearing on every 
page the stamp of a variously informed, inquisitive, and remarkab] 
benevolent mind. In treating of the “ Moral, social, and political 
condition of the inhabitants, immediately before and after the 
Abolition of Negro Slavery,” as the title of the volume announces, 
there is a scope afforded for extremely instructive and interesting 
particulars. The state of religious tuition and progress in these 
colonies obtains special notice. Then there are geological discus- 
sions, remarks on climate, health, and natural history, together 
with many facts and anecdotes, which convey to the reader a great 
amount of precise knowledge—knowledge that has, both from its 
peculiar nature and the habits of reflection illustrative of the author’s 
disposition, an eminently humanizing influence. 

It would appear that Sir Andrew Halliday was induced to select 
the West Indies for his residence and professional occupation—the 
government acceding to his desire—on account of the gout, and the 
present volume is the offspring of his observations and acquisitions 
while there. One leading feature in his work, are certain specula- 
tions regarding the origin and formation of the Caribbean Islands. 
We are not going to discuss his theory, but merely mention that he 
adduces various facts and arguments which make it probable that 
they are the result of an immense volcanic stream, sent off after 
the Andes were formed, and that the course of this stream kept 
along the track of the hurricanes, from the equator to the Gulf of 
Mexico. To geologists this portion of the work will afford special 
interest ; but in selecting our extracts we choose rather to keep to 
those that will be found to be more generally attractive. Here is 
one of those that may be classed, however, along with extraordinar 
natural phenomena. It goes to prove that the sweep and direction 


of the Atlantic extend over a much wider range than has been 
supposed. 


‘* My readers may all recollect the melancholy accident of the burning 
of the Kent East India ship in the chops of the British Channel some few 
yearsago. On board of that ship was Lieutenant-colonel M‘Gregor, now of 
the 98rd Highlanders, who was going out with the regiment he then com- 
manded to India. When all hope of saving the ship was at an end, and 
death seemed inevitable, the Colonel sat down and wrote a short narrative 
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of what had occurred, and the little probability that existed of any person 
being saved. ‘This paper was put into a bottle, and whilst he was in the 
act of corking that bottle, so as to secure the writing, the cry of ‘ a ship in 
sight’ was heard. What became of the bottle after that moment he had 
no recollection; but about three or four years ago, he went out to Barba- 
does to take the command of his present corps, and shortly after his arrival 
at St. Ann’s he was waited upon by a gentleman connected with one of 
the newspapers published in Bridgetown, and who, after some little expla- 
nation, presented to the Colonel his original manuscript from on board the 
Kent, which had been found in a bottle picked up by a negro on the nor- 
thern shore of the island.” 


We may connect with the above statement another not less won- 
derful and providential. It took place during the last dreadful 
hurricane that traversed Barbadoes. 


“ A mother, a daughter, a female slave, and a child of two years of age, 
were living together in a cottage near his garden-wall. When the hurri- 
cane was at its height, they heard the roof of their cottage going off, and 
immediately rushed to the door for safety, the daughter carrying the child. 
At the same instant the door was blown from its hinges, and fell down, 
and, in the horror of the moment, the young lady dropped or lost the child, 
and during the night it was no more heard of. Next morning the mother 
and daughter were found alive, in an open space of ground near the ruins 
of their cottage, and conveyed to the residence of Colonel Diggens. The 
person who had discovered these females, and had conveyed them to a 
place of shelter, then went to assist the Colonel in extricating his horses 
from the ruins of their stable: while so employed, they heard the cry of an 
infant, and, upon examining around, discovered at a little distance from 
them a child about two and a half years old, perfectly naked, and black with 
cold. This was the child that had been lost, when the mother and daughter 
had made their escape from their cottage. <A wall, nine feet high, divided 
that cottage from the garden of Colonel Diggens, and the conjecture was 
that the child had fallen from the arms of the young lady, and dropped 
upon the outer door of the cottage, which had just then been blown down, 
and that, by some strange swirl of the wind, this door had been lifted up 
with the child upon it, carried over the nine-feet wall, and deposited in the 
Colonel’s garden, where both it and the child were now found.” 


We may mention that Barbadoes was the first island which Sir 
Andrew visited, where as in the other colonies, the mortality among 
the troops necessarily claimed his particular attention. It cannot 
be supposed that government will be deaf to some of his statements 
of facts and suggestions regarding those provisions, which would 
tend greatly to preserve and prolong human life. It would appear, 
for instance, that many of the barracks are built in unhealthy situa- 
tions. This fact has already engaged the deliberation of our rulers ; 
but there are other matters that loudly call for alteration, where the 
change would be more easily and cheaply accomplished. 


‘* It would be both wisdom and humanity, as well as great economy» 
to throw aside all the English and Irish contracts for salt beef and pork, 
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and allow the commissariat on the spot to procure those supplies of fresh 
meat and vegetables which are required for the proper nourishment of the 
troops, and are so important as regards their health and efficiency. I state 
it from authentic documents, and the fullest information collected on the spot, 
that there is not a colony or corner of a colony, where British troops are quar- 
tered, inthe West Indies, thatisnot capable of supplying these troops, whether 
few or many, with fresh beef of the best quality, and at a cheaper rate, than 
what the salt provisions cost the country before they are delivered out to the 
soldiers’ messes. This of itself, one would imagine, was sufficient to cause 
enquiry ; but when I add, that more than a third of that mortality which 
is so dark a feature in our colonial military service, is occasioned by that 
rottenness of the constitution which is produced by improper and unwhole- 
some diet (and I do not state this upon slight or untenable grounds), it is a 
question that ought seriously to engage the attention of our civil, as well 
as our military rulers. The salted meats, I readily admit, are the best that 
can be procured, and are most excellent of their kind; but to the soldiers 
in the West Indies they are doubly pernicious. In the first place they do 
not furnish a sufficient quantity of nourishment to the body, while the 
superabundance of the muriate of soda, as every physician knows, produces 
that unnatural and unhealthy state of the blood which is so characteristic 
of a scorbutic tendency; and, in the second place, this diet excites such a 
craving for liquids, that no resolution nor strength of mind can overcome 
it. Hunger is a severe suffering, but thirst is far more distressing ; and, 
were death in the cup, it could not be resisted. Why, then, I would ask, 
persist in measures, neither called for by necessity, nor recommended by 


economy, and which are so conducive to the irregularities of the soldier, 
and so fatal to his health ?” 


British Guiana engages a great part of our author’s observations 
and descriptions. Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, he regards 
as being susceptible of the greatest improvement, and rendered the 
most flourishing colony under the crown. The richness of the soil 
seems to be unrivalled, consisting of an alluvial deposition, that to 
a vast extent averages nearly 150 feet in depth. Such an abundant 
and inexhaustible quantity of compost cannot be valued. 


** As yet a few patches only along the sea coast, and on the banks of its 
three great rivers, have been subjected to cultivation; and such are their 
productiveness, that the exports of this colony are already nearly on a par 
with those of the large island of Jamaica, with its labouring population of 
more than 300,000. If cultivation and population proceed and advance 
in anything like the ratio they have lately done, it would be matter of little 
import (in as far as sugar, rum, molasses, and coffee, and even cotton, are 
concerned ), a few years hence, though all the islands in the Carribean sea 
were returned to the bottom of the great deep. British Guiana could fur- 
nish a supply of these articles for the whole world, and for 10,000 years, 
and still have fresh soil to bring into cultivation.” 

Sir Andrew should write a work on natural history ; for though it 
were to contain nothing but the facts which he has himself observed, 
it would be singularly engaging and valuable. We should not care a 
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straw whether he displayed a knowledge of scientific systems or not, 
so long as he evinced the enthusiasm and the ability to closely 
observe, and delightfully describe, what he observed, that the fol- 
lowing extract presents. The Guiana wren and cuckoo are the 
subjects. 


‘‘ The little wren which I have already mentioned, seems to be so 
alarmed and annoyed by what is here called the lazy-bird (the Cuculus 
rufo), that she seeks and avails herself as much as possible of the pro- 
tection of man, building her nest in the most frequented rooms of the 
house. One actually hatched and reared her young brood under a table 
in the mess-room of the 25th regiment, at Eve Leary barracks, a room 
frequented by hundreds daily, and where noise and uproar generally pre- 
vailed for half the night, yet nothing seemed to disturb her. To hang up 
an empty soda-water bottle in the open viranda is considered by this bird 
as a great boon, as in it she finds a retreat which the lazy-bird cannot 
reach ; yet it is a most remarkable fact, that should the lazy-bird succeed 
in getting her egg placed in the little wren’s nest, she not only hatches 
it, but is most indefatigable in procuring food for the ravenous maw of 
the alien monster that has destroyed her own natural offspring. 

‘«« Here, as in Europe. the young of the foster-mother disappear as soon 
as the young cuckoo is hatched. Can it be a recollection of the cruel fate 
of her own young, and of the additional labour she will have to undergo, 
that makes her thus so persevering in her endeavours to escape from the 
pursuit of her remorseless persecutor? I saw a lazy-bird to-day follow 
a wren into the drawing-room at Camp House, and was with difficulty 
driven out, and prevented from taking possession of the wren’s nest.” 


The mason-bee exhibits as wonderful an instance of instinct as 
can well be imagined. It is an expert architect, that builds houses 
in the form of a cross, which it afterwards turns to good account. 


‘* One good old lady took up her position within a foot of the sofa on 
which I was accustomed to lounge during the extreme heat of the day. 
I therfore could watch all her motions without any trouble. I copy here 
the memorandum made at the time: ‘House completely built in about 
three hours; diameter of the foundation-circle 6-Sths of an inch, height 
when completed, 5-8ths, and door or chimney projecting scarcely 1-8th. 
I could not decide whether more than one bee was occupied in the con- 
struction, because they are so muchalike; but there never have appeared 
two at the same time.’ When the building was finished, it was left for the 
remainder of the day to consolidate, and it soon became quite hard and 
dry. Next morning, as soon as the sun was up, I found the labourer of 
the preceding day arrive, and in her arms a long slender green caterpillar. 
She approached the open door or chimney, but did not rest on it, for while 
hovering on the wing she contrived to push the head of the caterpillar 
into the hole, and then gradually, and by piecemeal, to force in the whole 
body. As soon as this was fairly out of sight, she took her departure, 
-and in five minutes returned with another victim. I counted seven of 
these caterpillars pushed into the same building. The eighth time she 
returned without a caterpillar, but with a Joad of clay, with which in an 
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instant she closed up the open door, and immediately began to lay a new 
foundation. ‘This she finished before nvon, and left it to dry for the rest 
of the day. Next morning I saw her bringing the caterpillars, but did 
not remain to count them. 

‘* J allowed the process to go on for four days, when with a sharp table- 
knife I removed the first nest from the wainscot, and found the ova 
hatched, and the caterpillars, in whose bodies they had been deposited, 
nearly all destroyed by the young grubs. In the second the ova had not 
burst, and in the third the cell was quite crammed with the still fresh 
bodies of the green caterpillars. I found in the huts that had not been 
disturbed, the wall broken on one side or other, and that when taken 
down they were quite empty. Here then we find the insect first preparing 
a prison for the caterpillars, in whose bodies she deposits her ova for the 
purpose of being hatched, and which bodies also supply the young with 


food, until able to destroy the wall of the building, and find nourishment 
elsewhere.” 


Here is an account of the proceedings of another little creature, 


also of the bee tribe, that may be taken as a companion to the 
preceding anecdote. 


‘A hive of bees have made a lodgment in the north wall of the dining-room, 
about six inches from the window sill. They enter by a small opening, 
which is covered by the window shutter, when it is fastened back by the 
iron hook that secures it; and J find that when the shutter is firmly hooked 
back, it completely obstructs their entrance. It is not often, however, that 
the servants are at the trouble of fixing the hook ; but as it has been done 
occasionally, the bees must have found it an annoyance, and, with the 
view of providing against it, they have surrounded the hole in the wall 
by a ball of clay, of the size of a hen’s egg, which, though it does not 
prevent the shutter from being hooked back, keeps it at a sufficient dis- 
tance from the wall to permit the bees to pass easily behind it. I can 
discern no other reason for their having placed this ball of clay over their 
entrance, unless it is to prevent the rain being driven into the hole when 
it is not protected by the shutter. In either case, we have here a wonderful 
example of the power of instinct. I have twice removed the ball of clay, 
but have always found it restored. The bee is very like the meadow, or 
fog-bee, of England, small and short-bodied. The hive does not seem to 
be numeyous. I seldom see more than three or four at a time about the 
entrance. Ido not think they have any sting, for when I destroyed their 
clay-guard they were irritated, but did not attempt to sting or molest me.” 


To the attention of the examinators at the Apothecaries’ Hall, 


and other medical boards, we recommend the following method of 
education. 


«All knowledge which the natives possess of the virtues of plants has 
been handed down by tradition. They have no written language; yet 
they can cure ulcers, destroy the poison of venomous snakes, and allay the 
symptoms of various diseases, with perfect success. Their doctors are a” 
distinguished and greatly privileged class: they are called Peijmen, pro- 
nounced Pe-ai-men ; and, before the young aspirant can obtain his degree, 
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he has to undergo a rather severe apprenticeship. It is thus described 
by my excellent friend, Dr. M‘Turk, who was at pains to make himself 
master of the whole proceeding :—‘ The person who is desirous of learn- 
ing the art, or whatever it may be culled, applies, either personally or 
through his father, to the elders of the family of the peijman who is to 
teach him. The peijman hears the applicant patiently, who relates to him 
his history, and that of his family, and where he resides : these statements 
proving satisfactory, the peijman takes his pupil the first night apart from 
every house or dwelling, and sings and bellows over him the whole night, 
occasionally puffing tobacco-smoke in his face. This ceremony being 
over, which commences at six o'clock in the evening, and continues till 
six o’clock in the morning, without intermission, he is put into the peij- 
house (a house built and used for no other purpose,) closed in at top and 
sides, leaving only a small aperture for a door, which, when shut, renders 
the inside quitedark. Here the newly initiated remains for a week, seated 
night and day on a block of wood—no bed, hammock, or any article of 
furniture whatever, allowed in the house ; in this condition he is attended 
by the peijman every night, who performs the same ceremony as at the 
beginning : he also visits him daily, on which occasions he gives him to 
drink a quantity of tobacco-water, which vomits him until he is quite ex- 
hausted. The only food that is allowed him is about an ounce of cassava- 
bread, and about the same quantity of dried fish, and a little water, daily, 
which he can seldom use from the disturbed state of his stomach. At the 
end of the week the peijman, gives him, by way of a finale, a calabash-full 
of paiwary, a drink made from toasted cassava-bread steeped in water, 
which forms a fermented intoxicating liquor; this quantity (about a 
gallon) he has to drink at one draught, which is sure to vomit him ; he is 
then taken out of the peij-house, looking more like a spectre than a human 
being. It takes some time before the new peijman can walk about, 
and until his strength is restored, or that he can take his departure for his 
home. The peij-houses are now very rare. About twenty years ago there 
was a large establishment of this sort on the Abanacary Creek, in the Esse- 
quibo River, where, at stated periods, the peijmen assembled to perform their 
exorcisms, and examine the younger peijmen. A father cannot teach a 
son, nor a son a father: at least, it is not the custom.” 


But we find nothing so really important and pleasing in this 
volume, as the account which the author gives of the results which 
have followed the abolition of slavery in Guiana, and the moral 
improvement of the planters. In the first place, prosperity, instead 
of the ruin that was foretold, has attended the great legislative mea- 
sure now mentioned, and certain grounds for anticipating still far- 
ther benefit from it, exist. Sir Andrew says, ‘ Such is already the 
flourishing state of British Guiana under this system, that the 
exports in 1835-6 exceed those of 1854-5, by 11,356 hogsheads, 
883 tierces, and 530 barrels of sugar; 7,108 puncheons, 966 hog- 
sheads, and 27 barrels of rum; and 747,234 pounds of coffee.” 
Then, as to the moral advancement of the colony, and since the 
martyrdom of Missionary Smith, the planters have been converted 
from persecutors of religion to tolerate, yea, to encourage its pro- 
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fession and practice. Our author says, “ It is highly creditable to 
the planters of British Guiana, and I record the fact with more 
pleasure than I can express, that almost every respectable proprie- 
tor has endowed and established a school upon his own property, 
and shown the utmost liberality and zeal in furthering the good 
works of the missionaries, and in encouraging the spread of the 
gospel.” How different is this hearty style of speaking concerning 
the greatest concerns of human life to that which many flippant, or 
would-be philosophic, and politic writers have practised ! 

There is in Trinidad a peculiar people, forming a Mahometan 
colony, that are thus described. 


“‘ The Mandingos have long been known as constituting, in some mea- 
sure, the merchant-adventurers of Africa; they were, I believe, the best 
informed of all the native tribes, and all Mahometans, but were occasionally 
entrapped and sold for slaves. How or why they accumulated in Trinidad 
T was not able to ascertain, but it is a remarkable fact, that they all suc- 
ceeded in procuring their freedom long before the abolition of slavery, and 
formed a distinct society of themselves, strictly bound together by their 
Mahometan faith. As hucksters, or petty retail dealers, they have not only 
kept themselves above want, but, in some instances, have acquired wealth. 
When any of their nation was brought to the island as a slave, his conduct 
was strictly watched, and, if found conformable to what they expected, his 
freedom was instantly purchased ; but though made free, he was not allowed 
to become idle. He was compelled to labour, and that diligently, until the 
society was repaid the money they had advanced for his purchase ; and even 
when that had been accomplished, he was held as still amenable to the 
general body for his industry and good conduct. ‘The whole of these people 
confine themselves, as regards residence, to a particular portion of the city, 
and have persons regularly appointed to officiate in holy things.” 


We close our extracts from this interesting volume, which is sure 
to be extensively read, and frequently reprinted, with certain 
notices and conclusions of a geologicai character. The author has 
been speaking of the mud volcanos and the pitch lakes of Trinidad ; 
and then offers his theory regarding the formation of coal, a subject 
which has engaged an extraordinary degree and variety of specula- 
tion. He says— 


“In many of the trees and plants which have fallen into the liquid tar 
of the pitch lake, we see the gradual progress of their conversion from the 
ligneous state into a mass of bitumen or fossil coal, retaining at the same 
time all the marks and peculiarities of that original structure, which is so 
characteristic of the vegetable remains found in the coal-beds in Europe; 
affording, as I imagine, a proof that the trees now found in a fossil state in 
the great coal-formations, were not necessarily charred or burnt previous 
to their deposition in the coal strata, but must have fallen into them while 
the coal was still in a liquid or bituminous condition. With every respect, 
therefore, for the opinion of the Rev. Canon of Christ Church, I would 
submit that the materials, which now constitute our great coal-beds, were 
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originally distilled as a liquid bitumen, or mineral oil, from the vegetable 
matter (mixed with the detritus of adjacent lands), by the action of that 
heat of the subterranean fires whose elevating force formed the hills and 
mountains in which they are now found, and that by pressure and draining 


that bitumen has become solid coal.” 





Arf. VIII.—Memoirs of the Life and Works of the late Right Hon. 
Str John Sinclair, Bart. By his Son, the Rev. Joun Srincvair, M.A., 
&e.&c. 2vols. London: Cadell. 1837. 


THERE is, we believe, not a man belonging to the latter quarter of 
the last century, or to the earlier portion of the present, which Great 
Britain can name as a son, that deserves to be more heartily com- 
memorated than Sir John Sinclair. Whether we regard the import- 
ance of his pursuits, their variety, or the patience and perseverance 
with which he adhered to them, he must be held as an individual 
who has done more good for the community and the world than 
almost any that we can point to, besides leaving a most instructive 
and engaging example for others to follow. All this was accom- 
plished by him, not through the brilliancy of genius, taking the 
term as applied to the higher walks of literature, of art, or of abstract 
science ; but employing the word in some of its legitimate meanings, 
viz., as descriptive of inventive talent, and an unwavering assi- 
duity, in spite of obstacles, that would, to a less direct, eager, and 
clear comprehension, have proved insurmountable—the subject of 
these Memoirs will obtain a lofty pedestal in the temple of of fame. 
It would be no simple task were we to undertake to enumerate 
all the great enterprizes in which Sir John, during a long and active 
life, engaged. It is not possible, even to mention those which he 
triumphantly conducted and concluded, in any narrow space, neither 
is it necessary. ‘The benefits which he has bequeathed to the 
empire are universally exhibited and acknowledged. Need we do 
more than refer to that noble service which he performed in origi- 
nating, establishing, and managing the Board of Agriculture, and 
his suggesting, superintending, and perfecting the Statistical 
Account of Scotland? His separate Treatises on Husbandry—his 
enthusiastic efforts in behalf of his native county, Caithness—his 
literary, political, patriotic, and social enterprizes—have been mul- 
tifarious, while not a few of them have been crowned with success. 
Sir John Sinclair’s zeal, activity, and status in society introduced 
him to the most eminent of his cotemporaries, and thus he has 
been the means of leaving to the world many curious and important 
notices,which throw much light upon the characters of statesmen— 
Pitt and Fox, for instance—as well as upon many public measures 
of extensive bearings. The parties, the opinions, and the great 
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steps that characterized the revolutions in America and France, 
obtain a principal place in these Memoirs. 

It is quite unnecessary to give a summary of the matter contained 
in these volumes, or to attempt anything like an analysis of Sir 
John’s character and works. His various projects, such as his 
financial schemes, or those that regarded the manufacture of gun- 
powder, and many other suggestions and efforts to benefit his 
country—not to mention his great achievements, already referred 
to—do not require any particular description at our hands. These 
Memoirs, which are sure to be received by the world as a suitable 
monument of his zeal and success, must be consulted for such minute 
and interesting matter. A few scraps, and anecdotes will suffice in 
our pages ; these, however, will indicate the extent and variety of the 
contents of the work. There are here a good many notices of Lord 
North, whose natural good temper was as remarkable as the rash- 
ness and folly of some of his public measures. It seems that he 
was in the habit of taking refuge within the keeping of Morpheus, 
when fatigued and tired by a long and heavy debate. He also 
thus preserved himself from many of the attacks of his opponents, 
Sir Grey Cooper being awake to chronicle anything that particu- 
larly required a reply. 

“ During a debate on ship-building some tedious speaker entered on a 
historical detail, in which, commencing with Noah’s ark, he traced the 
progress of the art regularly downwards. When he came to build the 
Spanish Armada, Sir Grey inadvertently awoke the slumbering Premier, 
who enquired at what era the honourable gentleman had arrived. Being 


answered, ‘We are now in the reign of Queen Elizabeth.’ ‘Dear Sir Grey,’ 
said he,‘ why not let me sleep a century or two more ?’”’ 


The following anecdote engages the feelings strongly in behalf of 
Lord North when he had become the fallen minister, although it 
says little in behalf of political principle as generally eviaced, by the 
returns made for former benefits and gifts. 


‘Lord North had much promoted the restoration of the forfeited estates 
in Scotland. Some time before that measure was agreed upon, young 
Cameron of Lochiel had been introduced to the Minister, who was so much 
pleased with his address as to remember him at a crisis when his patronage 
was most desirable, and to insist upon the Lochiel estate being added to the 
list of those to be restored. A relation of Lochiel took an opportunity to 
show the sense of obligation cherished by his family after the Minister was 
out of place, and blind. Having the captaincy of an East-Indiaman to 
give away, this gentleman (whose name was Cameron) wrote to Lord 
North, with the offer to appoint any person whom his Lordship might 
recommend. ‘The retired statesman was much affected by this evidence of 
generous feeling, and declared, almost with tears, ‘ This is the only instance 
of undoubted gratitude that I have ever met with.’” 


At one time the biographer’s father was a staunch supporter of 
Lord North, but as soon as he and some other country squires and 
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members of parliament perceived the danger of the minister’s 
measures with regard to America, they attempted to form a part 
among themselves, which, however, was unable to thwart the head- 


long policy of the premier. Still, of course, they helped to complete 
his downfall. 


While on political subjects, we shall quote two or three passages 
more, from correspondents with Sir John, of great note in the 
world. The following are extracts from letters, written by Jefferson, 
on the subject of the French Revolution; their dates are widely 
different, rather as respects events than the current of time. ‘The 
difference in their sentiments are thus easily accounted for. 


“In 1791, he says,‘ We are now under the first impression of the news 
of the king’s flight from Paris, and his recapture. It would be unfortunate, 
were it in the power of any one man, to defeat the issue of so beautiful a 
revolution. I hope and trust it is not, and that, for the good of suffering 
humanity all over the earth, that revolution will be established and spread 
through the whole world.’ His tone in 1808, is very different; he seems 
to have anticipated the necessity of Great Britain renewing hostilities 
against Napoleon. ‘We are still uninformed here,’ he says,‘ whether you 
are again at war. Bonaparte has produced such a state of things in Europe, 
as it would seem difficult for him to relinquish in any sensible degree; and 
equally dangerous for Great Britain to suffer to go on; especially if 
accompanied by maritime preparations on his part. The events which 
have taken place in France have lessened, in the American mind, the mo- 
tives of interest which it felt in that revolution ; andits amity towards that 
country now rests on its love of peace and commerce. We see, at the same 
time, with great concern, the position in which Great Britain is placed; and 
should be sincerely afflicted were any disaster to deprive mankind of the 
benefit of such a bulwark against the torrent, which has for some time been 
bearing down all before it. But her power and prowess at sea seem to 
render everything safe in the end. Peace is our passion, and, though 
wrongs might drive us from it, we prefer trying every other just principle 
of right and safety before we would recur to war.’ ” 


It is with more pleasure that we recognize in these volumes 
a personage, who was one of Sir John’s frequent correspondents, 
towards whom, most of our readers entertain warmer feelings than 
the American leader of democracy ever obtained on this side of the 
Atlantic—we mean, William IV. of England. It was in 1803, that 


he thus expressed himself regarding the Addington admini- 
stration. 


“ Had this country an able and active Administration, I should be afraid 
of nothing: but, in my opinion, our Ministers, and even the country, want 
energy, which I will endeavour to give it in every debate we shall have in 
Parliament. I am ready either for the cabinet or the fleet; but I have no 
reason to expect either situation, and must, therefore, do all the good I can 
in Parliament ; and, if the invasion does take place, I shall have the honour 
of attending his majesty, if permitted. 
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‘‘ A subsequent letter has these words:—‘As for politics, you never 
heard me say I thought the present Administration efficient, and without 
doubt Lord Hobart is the worst of all. But I see no likelihood of a change ; 
where Pitt goes against Addington, there Fox will support Ministers; 
and Fox will oppose Government in those measures which Pitt will ap- 
prove. In short, if these champions could unite they would not carry one 
hundred members out of six hundred and fifty-eight. The crown, the union 
with Ireland, and above all, the dread of the times, will, in my opinion, 
prevent achange of men. Certainly Lord Moira ought to be brought forward, 
and I wish the overtures of the Prince of Wales had not been rejected.’ ” 


He who can think and thus express himself, is not likely to be 
led by the nose by any administration ; neither, when the following 
opinions are regarded, can any one believe that his Majesty will 
ever turn a deaf ear to the voice of a nation. ‘The subject was the 
emancipation of the Catholics. 

‘“‘I feel very great satisfaction in finding that our sentiments agree on 
the point of the Catholics in Ireland, who have been too long degraded. 
That island might become the treasure of our empire, and I hope to God 
it will. Look to what was the state of Scotland till the Earl of Bute most 
wisely admitted Jacobites into the King’s family and service. Who more 
loyal than the sons of Scotia ? Do away in Ireland the disabilities of religion, 
and the inhabitants of Hibernia will be equally attached to their monarch.” 


Here is an anecdote connected with the great Westminster elec- 
tion, in which Fox and Sir Cecil Wray were the antagonists. 

‘**It is hardly to be c1edited the exertions that were made to secure Mr. 
Fox’s election for Westminster, and the popular spirit that was raised for 
his support. A friend of mine, Lord Grimstone, who being only an Irish 
Peer, was entitled to vote, went in his carriage to support Sir Cecil Wray. 
When he returned to his carriage, his coachman said to him,‘I hope your 
Lordship wili now allow meto poll.’—‘Certainly,’ said Lord Grimstone, * and 
for whom are you to vote ?’—* Why, for Mr. Fox, to be sure, my Lord.—’ 
To which Lord Grimstone very good-naturedly replied,‘ I wish John, that 
you had told me sooner, and we might then have paired off.’ ” 

We did not know that Mr. Pitt was a punster; but without 
being one, he seems sometimes to have indulged in a sally of the 
kind. Before quoting a specimen, let it be borne in mind, that 
Sir John visited Poland when it was tottering to ruin, and on the 
eve of its dismemberment, and when he had the opportunity of 
dining with Mr. Tepper, the great banker of Warsaw. 

‘Some time afterwards, on my father’s return to England, Mr. Pitt, at 
the close of some political conversation, asked him where he had fared best 
during his travels. The Baronet, having Tepper’s dinner fresh in remem- 
brance, said, ‘In Poland.’ ‘I have often heard,’ replied the Minister, ‘ of the 
polish diet.” 

In his northern tour, Sir John visited various capitals, and 
nothing seems to have engaged his inquiries and observation 
more than the matters which might afford him information that 
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might be turned to good account on his return to England, unless 
it may have been to note the success which attended such of his 
north couutrymen as had settled in foreign parts. 


‘**Tn illustration of Scottish sagacity, Count Browne related a curious 
anecdote of one Grant, a Scotsman in the service of the great Frederick of 
Prussia. Grant was observed one day fondling the King’s favourite dog. 
‘ Are you fond of dogs ?’ said Frederick. ‘ No please your Majesty,’ replied 
Grant,‘ but we Scots have a saying that it is right to secure a friend at 
court.’ ‘ You are a sly fellow,’ said the monarch, ‘recollect for the future 
that you have no occasion at this court for any friend but myself.’ Grant 
rose afterwards with great rapidity, and was intrusted with the command 
of the most important fortresses in the kingdom.” 


Mirabeau, at Berlin, is the person spoken of in the sentences 
that follow :— 

‘*He told Sir John, in confidence, that he was sent to Berlin by M. 
Calonne, to prevent Prussia from abandoning the French interest for that of 
England. When other methods failed, he had recourse to intrigues, suited 
rather to the taste of our second Charles, than to that of Frederick 
William. 

“The Count once told a common friend that France was much indebted 
to England for having taken the lead and shown the example of a revolu- 
tion. ‘ Among other lessons,’ said he,‘ which you have taught us, is that 
of not taking off the King’s head. We shall avoid that blunder; it is the 
sure way to establish a military government.’” 


Our traveller, in the course of his life, had many more oppor- 
tunities of forming an accurate opinion of celebrated and royal 
characters than most men enjoy ; and these volumes contain many 
proofs of this. Here is one referring to the period of Sir John’s 
return to England. It leads us back to great political struggles. 


“'The King alluded to a revolution reported to have nearly taken place 
in Sweden. Sir John replied, that the reports were well founded, and that 
but for the interference of Count Ferson, a nobleman of Scottish extraction 
(his name being properly M‘Pherson), by those exertions the Diet was 
prevented from proceeding to extremities, another revolution would have 
been effected, and the aristocratic system restored. The reply of George 
III. was worthy of a British Sovereign. ‘The King of Sweden would 
have deserved his fate; for the Sovereign of a limited monarchy, if he is 
an honest man, will never aim at despotic power.’ Speaking afterwards 
of America, his Majesty took occasion to declare, ‘ I always considered 
the American war as a war for maintaining the rights, not of the crown, 
but of the Parliament. The Americans acknowledged the supremacy of 
the crown, but they denied the authority of Parliament. I much lament 
the separation of the two countries; but having once acknowledged the 
independence of the colonies, I will never countenance apy plan for dis- 
turbing their government, and bringing them back to their old alle- 
giance,’”” 

The last of the scraps and anecdotes taken at,random, and 
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without regard to order from these volumes, which are indeed 
creditable to the son, while they will form a lasting memorial of the 
excellence and services of the father, are characteristic of that sin- 
gular man Lord Thurlow, with whom Sir John was on intimate 
terms. 


* When Mr, Pitt obtained permission from the King to deprive Lord 
Thurlow of the seals, the only minister who could be prevailed on to un- 
dertake the formidable task of demanding them in person was Mr. Dundas. 
The Secretary had recourse to the following expedient :—He sent a note 
to the Chancellor the night before, informing him that he proposed to 
have the honour of breakfasting with his Lordship next day, having very 
particular business to settle with him. On his arrival, Lord Thurlow 
said to him, ‘ I know the business you are come about; you shall have 
the bag and seals: there they are,’ he added, pointing to a side-table, 
‘and here is your breakfast.’ They sat down sociably to their coffee, 
and Dundas declared, that he never saw the ex-Chancellor in better 
humour. 

‘‘ A Welsh curate, hearing that a Chancellor’s living had become va- 
cant, hastened to London with a shrewdly devised plan for securing the 
nomination. He waited on Bishop Porteus, to whom he had an intro- 
duction, and requested his influence with Lord Thurlow. ‘ You are not 
aware, answers the Bishop, ‘ that Lord Thurlow and I are on bad terms, 
and that a word from me will do you harm.’—‘ But will your lordship 
allow me,’ says the curate, ‘ to make use of your name if I think that it 
will do me good?’ Having obtained the Bishop’s permission, his next 
step was to procure an interview with the Chancellor. When he stated 
his object, Lord Thurlow received him most ungraciously. ‘* Who,’ he 
asked, ‘ encouraged you to make this application ? 

*¢ The Bishop of London,’ stammered out the curate, ‘ told me that I 
might use his name ; and’— 

“«« And what right has the Bishop of London to interfere with my 
patronage? Yow shall not have the living !’ 

“* Ah!’ says the Welshman, in a tone of despondency, ‘ the Bishop 
told me if I used his name it would do me no good.’ 

“* Did he?’ says the Chancellor. ‘ Then you shall have the living.’ 
And he immediately made out the nomination.” 





Art. IX.—The Chace, the Turf, and the Road. By Nimrop. London: 
Murray. 1837. 


Tuer is a literature which may be said exclusively and par excel- 
lence to belong to British sport. The angler, the fowler, the racer, 
and the huntsman—each of them have their professors, their authors, 
their artists, and even their periodicals. ‘There is an intense love 
of ruralities, if we may coin the word, in every English heart. 
Witness the windows in the densest lanes of our cities, how they 
are garnished and freshened with shrubs and flowers. Witness also 
the erratic and travelling fancies of the community, whether it be 
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in carriage, coach, or buggy—on horse-back or on foot. To be sure 
the mercantile callings and habits of a vast proportion of British 
citizens impose upon them these exercises; hence, however, have 
also in part sprung up the pastime of travelling both at; home and 
abroad. It is to be remarked besides, that within our most 
crowded cities, even including the metropolis of the empire, there is 
not, perhaps, one-third of the people, who have not, either at one 
period of their existence—most probably during their youth— 
belonged to the country, or who are not the immediate descendants 
of persons whose partialities are, for a like reason, rural, or other- 
wise, under the influence of such enthusiasm. 

But the chief source, we apprehend, of the ardour entertained by 
English hearts for rural scenery and sports, is to be found in the 
habits and tastes which our ancestors so assiduously cultivated in 
relation to manly exercises and pastimes, and which can only be fully 
indulged and eminently displayed where mountain and valley, 
woodland, rock, and flood afford an unlimited scope. None of 
these sports, however, are half so spirit-stirring, and so well calcu- 
lated to put to the test man’s bold gallantry, and superior dexte- 
rity, as when the noble horse becomes his partner and supporter. 
Whether it be in war, or in the hunting-field, where is the person 
that is not proud and fond of beholding and listening to the exploits 
of this sagacious, this daring servant and his rider? Our childhood, 
our romances, our national histories, are iilled with the tales and 
triumphs of equestrian feats. We are bred to look upon the most 
serviceable and splendid of all our domestic animals, as a kind 
of social friend, in courting whose companionship there is nothing 
irrational—in nurturing whose capabilities, and training whose 
nature, there is nothing which does not contribute to our own 
improvement and lasting satisfaction. It has come even to be the 
result of all these, and it may be other associations, that the horse, 
when regarded in connection with what, in the abstract, might seem 
the most prosaic and drudgery-like occupations in the world, has 
obtained in this country a consideration and an accession of 
national interest, which in no other part of the civilized globe has 
ever been rivalled or approached. Need we refer to his employment 
and duties upon the King’s highways ? Need we specify how much 
of poetic feeling, how many delightful fancies are stirred in every 
Kinglish heart, at the sight of a starting, or flying mail-coach, 
though discordant rattling of wheels, dusty or dirty roads, and 
monotonous traffic be the immediate circumstances suggested by 
such establishments? Why, even the dumb, but pawing and 
snorting brutes themselves appear to have become conscious of 
their importance, their splendid trappings and parade; they seem 
to participate in the general pride, and more confidently to enact 


their part in a matchless style. 
G2 
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The entire accompaniments that must immediately suggest 
themselves to every English heart, when the object and the acts 
alluded to are mentioned, need not be more fully indicated. In short, 
the arts have not only been called in, to embellish as mightily to 
aid the imagination, but the morale has attached to the road so 
forcibly, that a distinct race of mankind has been bred for it, who 
never fail to engage a distinct and intelligible train of sentiments. 

Nimrod has, in the work now to be noticed, most amply and 
strikingly exemplified the manner and extent to which the English 
character has been imbued with the love of rural sports, as well as 
with a talent and a taste for cultivating the eapacities of the horse, 
and also for associating with such a servant. At the Chace, on the 
Turf, and on the Road, there are abundant opportunities for the 
display of this skill, and these affections; but without adding another 
word to the random and loose generalities and suggestions now 
thrown out, we make way for our author, who is assuredly the most 
dramatic sportsman that England can at present produce in as far 
as the pen goes ; we question not that he is as great a master on 
horseback, or with the ribbons in hand, as he is in his study’s 
stuffed chair. 

Before proceeding to our extracts, we have only farther to preli- 
minarize, by informing the reader that the contents of the present 
volume first appeared, as a series of articles, in the Quarterly 
Review ; that they were so well received in that shape, that the 
publisher has deemed it a promising speculation to bring them 
out in a combined form, after having them revised and improved 
by the author, with the additional attractions of illustrations and 
embellishments by Mr. Alken. 

We begin with the Chace on Melton Mowbray, the most classic 
scene in the universe for fox-hunting. Take the point where the 
hounds are in cover, and mark the life-looking spirit of the picture. 

** Let us then suppose ourselves to have been at Ashby Pasture, in the 
Quorn country, with Mr. Osbaldeston’s hounds, in the year 1826, when 
that pack was at the height of its well-merited celebrity. Let us also in- 
dulge ourselves with a fine morning, in the first week of February, and 
at least two hundred well-mounted men by the cover’s side. Time 
being called—say a quarter past eleven, nearly our great-grandfathers’ 
dinner hour—the hounds approach the furze-brake, or the gorse, as it is 
called in that region. ‘Harkin, hark!’ with a slight cheer, and per- 
haps one wave of his cap, says Mr. Osbaldeston, who long hunted his 
own pack, and in an instant, he has not a hound at his horse’s heels. In 
a very short time the gorse appears shaken in various parts of the cover 
—apparently from an unknown cause, not a single hound being for some 
minutes visible. Presently one or two appear, leaping over some old 
furze which they cannot push through, and exhibit to the field their 
glossy skins and spotted sides. ‘Oh you beauties!’ exclaims some old 
Meltonian, rapturously fond of the sport. Two minutes more elapse; 
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another hound slips out of cover, and takes a short turn outside, with 
his nose to the ground, and his stern lashing his side—thinking, no doubt, 
he might touch on a drag, should Reynard have been abroad in the night. 
Hounds have no business to think, thinks the second whipper-in, who ob- 
serves him; but one crack of his whip, with ‘ Rasselas, Rasselas, where 
are you going, Rasselas? Get to cover Rasselas ;’ and Rasselas imme- 
diately disappears. Five minutes more pass away. ‘No fox here,’ says 
one: ‘Don’t be in a hurry,’ cries Mr. Cradock; ‘they are drawing it 
beautifully, and there is rare lying in it.’ These words are scarcely 
uttered, when the cover shakes more than ever. Every stem appears alive, 
and it reminds us of a corn-field waving in the wind. In two minutes 
the sterns of some more hounds are seen ‘ flourishing’ above the gorse 
‘Have at him there,’ holloas the Squire—the gorse still more alive, and 
hounds leaping over each other’s backs. ‘ Have at him there again, my 
good hounds ; a fox for a hundred!’ reiterates the Squire; putting his 
finger in his ear, and uttering a scream, which, not being set to music, 
we cannot give here. Jack Stevens (the first whipper-in) looks at his 
watch. At this moment, ‘John White,’ ‘Val. Maher,’ ‘Frank Holyoake,’ 
and two or three more of the fast ones, are seen creeping gently on 
towards a point at which they think it probable he may break. ‘ Hold 
hard there,’ says a sportsman; but he might as well speak to the winds. 
‘Stand still gentlemen; pray stand still,’ exclaims the huntsman ; he 
might as well say so to the sun. During the time we have been speaking 
of, all the field have been awake—gloves put on—cigars thrown away— 
the bridle-reins gathered well up into the hand, and hats pushed down 
upon the brow.” 

««« That’s your sort,’ says ‘ Billy Coke,’ coming up at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour on Advance, with a label pinned on his back, ‘ he kicks ;’— 
‘the rest are all coming, and there’s a rare scent to-day, I’m sure.’ 
Bonaparte’s Old Guard, in its best days, would not have stopped such 
men as these, so long as life remained in them.” 


So much for this “ splendid burst,” that was ‘‘ without a check.” 
Come we next to the Turf, which occupies the longest paper in the 
volume. The author traces the subject from the period of the 
classic games down to our latest and most fashionable Meetings. 
Here also are given some account of many Turf-sportsmen, living 
and dead. The science of training, racing, &c. is learnedly and 
amusingly discussed. George IV. figures amongst the patrons of the 
Turf, of whom several anecdotes are communicated, two of which 
we extract—the former showing by what standard the author rates 
the sources of earthly happiness and renown—the other evincing 
_ how passionately, (and, considering the time, may we not add 
unbecomingly ?) his majesty was attached to the sport. 


« After quitting Newmarket, his late Majesty was a great supporter of 
country races, sending such horses as Knowsley, by Sir Peter, and others 
nearly as good, to run heats for plates; and he particularly patronised 
the meetings of Brighton and Lewes, which acquired high repute. But 
Bibury was his favourite race-ground; where, divesting himself of the 
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shackles of state, he appeared as a private gentleman, for several years in 
succession, an inmate of Lord Sherborne’s family, and with the Duke of 
Dorset, then Lord Sackville, for his jockey. During the last ten years of 
his Majesty’s life, racing appeared to interest him more than it had ever 
done before; and by the encouragement he then gave to Ascot and 
Goodwood, he contributed towards making them the most fashionable, 
and by far the most agreeable meetings—we believe we may say—in the 
world. Perhaps the day on which his three favourite horses, Fleur- 
de-lis, Zinganee, and the Colonel, came in first, second, and third, for the 
cup at the latter place, was one of the proudest of his life. 

“The last time George the Fourth was at Ascot, was in 1829, but he 
lived to hear of the next year’s meeting. He was on the bed of death; 
and so strong was the ‘ruling passion’ in this awful hour—and his 


Majesty was well aware his hour was come—that an express was sent to 
him after every race.” 


To us Nimrod has invested the Road with interest and attrac- 
tions, which more eminently display the closeness of his observa- 
tion, the delicacies of his humour, and the vividness of his descrip- 
tive powers, than either of the other divisions of the volume; not 
because he has failed in any one of these respects regarding the 
Chace, or the Turf, but because we consider the Road: furnishes 
less splendid, though more nice, materials for the author’s pen to 
sketch. It seems to us too, to require more familiarity with human 
nature, and more resources of information connected with plain but 
ae life, than the kindred arts of horsemanship, and horse-train- 

; for while he has satisfactorily treated of the animals thus 
emnpboped of the condition they should be in, of driving, coaching, 
and all the technicalities connected with these branches, he also has 
touched off the character of individualized classes who travel—their 
motives and feelings—with admirable fidelity. He even allows his 
magination to take a much wider range than is required to comprise 
the present time, contrasting in one part of the Road the style and 


rate of travelling above a century ago, with what obtains at the 
present day. 


“We will, however, only go back ninety-four years. In 1742, the 
Oxford stage-coach left London at seven o’clock in the morning, and 
reached Uxbridge at mid-day. It arrived at High Wycombe at five in 
the evening, where it rested for the night; and proceeded at the same 
rate for the seat of learning on the morrow. Here, then, were ten hours 
consumed each day in travelling twenty-seven miles; and nearly two 
days in performing what is now done with the greatest ease under six 
hours. To go from London to York—200 miles—used to take six days; 
it now occupies twenty hours! From London to Exeter, eighty years 
ago, the proprietors of coaches promised ‘a safe and expeditious journey 
in a fortnight.’ Private carriages now accomplish the journey—175 
miles—in twenty hours; and the mail (the Devonport) in seventeen, 
passing through Wincaunton, a new route, within the last month. The 
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Manchester Telegraph, from the Bull and Mouth, performs her journey, 
with the greatest regularity, in eighteen hours!” 


Nimrod proceeds to suppose that an elderly gentleman, in the year 
1742, had fallen into a dose at that tardy period of stage-coaching, 
and that the time intervening between that and the present has 
passed over his unbroken unconsciousness. He awakes in Piccadilly 
however, not above a week ago, and prepares to return to Exeter. 
The Comet is about to start, which he takes to be a private 
carrlage—while he looks upon the coachman as being a sprightly 
sprig of the aristocracy, no doubt, who drives four-in-hand. Let us 
see how the worthy over-slept old one is amazed and alarmed, in 
consequence of having been for a moment unobservant. The 
scene of marvel is that of changing horses, 


“In five minutes under the hour the Comet arrives at Hounslow, to 
the great delight of our friend, who by this time waxed hungry, not 
having broken his fast before starting. ‘Just fifty-five minutes and 
thirty-seven seconds,’ says he, ‘from the time we left London !—wonder- 
ful travelling, gentlemen, to be sure, but much too fast to be safe. 
However, thank Heaven, we are arrived at a good-looking house; and 
now, waiter! I hope you have got breakf ——.’ Before the last sylla- 
ble, however, of the word could be pronounced, the worthy old gentle- 
man’s head struck the back of the coach by a jerk, which he could not 
account for, (the fact was, three of the four fresh horses were bolters,) 
and the waiter, the inn, and indeed Hounslow itself (‘ terraeque urbesque 
recedunt’), disappeared in the twinkling of an eye. Never did such a 
succession of doors, windows, and window shutters pass so quickly in his 
review before, and he hoped they might never do so again. Recovering, 
however, a little from this surprise—t My dear sir,’ said he, ‘ you told 
me we were tu change horses at Hounslow? Surely, they are not so 
inhuman as to drive these poor animals another stage at this unmerciful 
rate!’ ‘Change horses, sir!’ says the proprietor; ‘why we changed 
them whilst you were putting on your spectacles, and looking at your 
watch. Only one minute allowed for it at Hounslow, and it is often done 
in fifty seconds by those nimble-fingered horse-keepers.’ ‘ You astonish 
me, but really I do not like to go so fast.’ ‘Oh, sir! we always spring 
them over these six miles. It is what we call the hospital ground,’ ” 


This latter sickly phrase makes matters worse and more mira- 


culous still, so that the explanation has to be given, which is as 
follows :— 


“[t intimates that horses whose ‘ backs are getting down instead of up 
in their work’—some ‘that won’t hold an ounce down hill, or draw an 
ounce up’—others ‘that kick over the pole one day and over the bars the 
next’—in short, all the reprobates, styled in the road slang bo-kickers, 
are sent to work these six miles, because here they have nothing to do 
but to gallop, not a pebble as big as a nutmeg on the road; and so even, 


that it would not disturb the equilibrium of a spirit-level.” 
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This admirable hit cannot be surpassed, yet it is matched by an 
anecdote concerning other flaws in horse-character. 


“Thirty years back blind horses were numerous in stage coaches; in 
fact, it would nowgand then happen that the whole team were in dark- 
ness. ‘ Well over that, sir,’ said one of the old schoo! of coachmen to a 
passenger that sate beside him on the box, having just passed a danger- 


ous bridge on a foggy night. ‘ Only one eye among us.’ That ‘ one’ 
was his own!” 


But to return to the ancestral] traveller, who is so alarmed and 
ut out of sorts in consequence of the rapidity with which he has 
been whirled along, that he stops at Bagshot, and betakes himself 
to the outside of the “ Regulator,” which must needs be a slow 
and safe coach. This vehicle is unmercifully loaded with lug- 
gage, and crowded with passengers. Nevertheless, it springs over 
all the Hartford-bridge Flat, a space of five miles, at a rapid 
rate; and the driver of the Comet, which outstrips its competitor, 


takes an opportunity to scan the condition of the traveller of the 
old school. 


‘When coming out of rival yards, coachmen never fail to cast an eye 
to the loading of their opponents on the road, and now that of the zatt 
artist of the Comet experienced a high treat. He had a full view of his 
quondam passenger, and thus described his situation. He was seated 
with his back to the horses—his arms extended to each extremity of the 
guard-irons—his teeth set grim as death—his eyes cast down towards the 
ground, thinking the less he saw of his danger the better. There was 
what is called a top-heavy load—perhaps a ton of luggage on the roof, 
and, it may be, not quite in obedience to the act of parliament standard. 
There were also two horses at wheel, whose strides were of rather unequal 
length, and this operated powerfully on the coach. In short, the lurches 
of the Regulator were awful at the moment of the Comet meeting her. 
A tyro in mechanics would have exclaimed, ‘ The centre of gravity must 
be lost, the centrifugal force will have the better of it—over she must 
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“ The centre of gravity having been preserved, the coach arrived safe 
at Hartford Bridge; but the old gentleman has again had enough of it. 
I will walk into Devonshire,’ said he, as he descended from his perilous 
exaltation. What did that rascally waiter mean by telling me this was a 
slow coach? and, moreover, look at the luggage on the roof!’ ‘Only 
regulation height, sir,’ says the coachman.” 


«¢ The Regulator” is deserted in its turn by our hero, and now it 
is one without any top-luggage that he looks out for. 


“The waiter is again applied to. ‘What do you charge per mile 
posting ?? ‘One and sixpence, Sir.’ ‘Bless me! just double! Let me 
see—two hundred miles, at two shillings per mile, postboys, turnpikes, 
&c. 201. This will never do. Have you no coach that does not carry 
luggage on the top?’ ‘Oh yes, sir,’ replies the waiter, ‘we shall 
have one to-night that is not allowed to carry a band-box on the roof.’ 
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* That’s the coach for me; pray what do you call it ?? * The Quicksilver 
mail, sir; one of the best out of London—Jack White and Tom 
Brown, picked coachmen, over this ground—Jack White down to-night.’ 
‘Guarded and lighted?’ ‘ Both, sir; blunderbuss and pistols in the 
sword case ; a lamp each side the coach, and one under the footboard— 
see to pick up a pin the darkest night of the year.” ‘ Very fast?’ ‘Oh 
no, sir, just keeps time, and that’s all.’ ‘That’s the coach for me, then,’ 
repeats our hero ; ‘and I am sure I shall feel at my ease in it. I sup- 
pose it is what used to be called the Old Mercury.’ ” 


In short, the “‘ Quicksilver” is the fastest mail out of London ; 
and, according to the old gentleman, who might have, in former 
times, been acquainted with provincials that made their wills, 
ere venturing to set out for town, and encountering the dreary 
and perilous journey, it performs upon system a perfect runaway 
race. After this reflection, we need not inquire farther about his 
adventures, nor cite additional passages from the pages of Nimrod, 
but conclude with the question—what would the elderly traveller of 
1742 think, were he to awake and mount a steamer upon a rail- 
way, which without rhyme or reason would seem to start and stop, 
and to speed like the wind? 





Art. X.—Rise and Progress of the British Power in India. By Peter 
Auser, M.R.A.S., Late Secretary to the Honourable Court of Direc- 
tors of the East-India Company. 2 Vols. Vol. I. London: Allen and 
Co. 1837. 


Tue author states in his Preliminary Observations, that ‘ while 
preparing in the year 1825, the ‘ Analysis of the Constitution of 
the East India Company,’ I experienced the want of a work, treat- 
ing progressively of the political events that had occurred in India, 
with a statement of the laws passed by parliament for the govern- 
ment of the Company’s affairs ; together with the views and opinions 
of the home authorities on the proceedings of their servants abroad.” 
The field certainly is both large and open enough to admit of a new 
historian, and so far as the first volume of the present work goes, 
the writer has shown that he is competent to fill the office. Mill’s 
History of British India, though an elaborate and able work, reaches 
only to 1805. Besides, that author seems not to have enjoyed the 
opportunity of consulting many documents among the voluminous 
records at the India House, previous to the publication of his 
labours, which have enabled the present writer to throw much addi- 
tional light on not a few of the more important changes and 
measures that have marked the progress of British power in the 
East. Accordingly Mr. Auber’s peformance will be found a 
valuable contribution to our historical literature, not only as regards 
accuracy, but information of a popular and plain character ; for his 
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work is divested of all commercial detail, and consists of a con- 
densed narrative of the leading politica] events connected with his 
subject. Indeed, it partakes more of the character of a straight- 
forward and candid narrative of facts than of a deeply-digested 
historical review ; the numerous authentic documents, which in the 
course of his researches, appeared best calculated to elucidate the 
various topics and periods embraced, being rather strung together 
by the writer’s otherwise acquired knowledge, than used as a 
foundation for philosophical disquisition or speculative suggestion. 

Such a performance as this cannot fail to awaken a deeper and 
more general interest regarding the British possessions in the East 
than has ever yet existed in this country. ‘lhe late great change in 
the law relative to the commercial operations connected with that 
empire, has not as yet produced anything like the amount of 
speculation and curiosity that was naturally to be anticipated con- 
cerning such vast and valuable dominions. Hitherto the East 
Indies have been considered far more in the light of a colony,which 
contains exhaustless sources of wealth for the advantage of Great 
Britain, than in relation to the moral advancement of its millions of 
inhabitants, although it must be admitted that the commerce of a 
civilized nation uniformly carries with it many of the most operative 
elements for ameliorating the condition of less favoured nations, and 
for enlightening the savage or the superstitious minds of men. One 
circumstance ought strongly to recommend Mr. Auber’s perform- 
ance, which seldom attaches to national historical works—viz., a 
freedom which we may designate as perfect from party or political 
feeling—a circumstance, indeed, that holds true also of the govern- 
ment of the East India Company, and which necessarily imposed 
upon the author a like abstinence. 

The dominions under the government of the Leadenhall empe- 
rors, whether their extent or vicissitudes or products be considered, 
assuredly form a theme deserving of an extraordinary degree of 
curiosity and study. The rise and progress of the Company’s 
power is unexampled in the annals of nations, whether the political 
constitution of that power, or its influence upon the people that 
live under it, or the engines that wield it, be contemplated. Here, to 
use the author’s language, the representatives of a mercantile com- 
pany, who at one time hesitated to address a nabob of one of the 
provinces, now hold the Great Mogul himself a pensioner. The 
country this Company governs yields an increasing revenue of 
twenty-two millions, is almost unlimited in extent, rich, fertile, and 
suited to every kind of produce, while the people that inhabit the 
same are capable of great improvement, and are both frugal and 
industrious. 

The present volume brings down the Company’s history from its 
rise to the year 1785, when the Board of Commissioners was esta- 
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blished, which has been found to give permanence to its constitution, 
and has enabled it to call forth the services of some of the most illus- 
trious men that the world has ever observed. From the very com- 
mencement of this power in the East, the author ony proves that an 
uncommon degree of caution and prudence has marked its growth ; 
we also feel that he has brought forward irrefragible testimonies to 
show that many of the unfavourable impressions cherished regarding 
the Company have been without a just foundation, and the result of 
parliamentary documents and speeches prepared for party purposes 
at home. 

Our author stands up in behalf of the general leniency, wisdom, 
and beneficence which have characterized the conduct of the Direc- 
tors of the East India Company, in the discharge of their immense 
and multifarious management. When it is considered that twenty- 
four gentlemen in England perform duties, comprising political, mili- 
tary, judicial, financial, legislative, ecclesiastical, and commercial 
subjects, not confined within narrow limits, where one decision will 
apply to the country at large, but calling for separate measures in dis- 
tinct provinces, and different laws for a varying population in habits, 
manners, and feelings; and that the performance of these duties has 
been such as not only to preserve the Company for a long period of 
time, but to extend and also to consolidate its empire, there is ever 
presumption that can lead to a favourable conviction as to the mode 
in which such power has been excercised. Indeed, it was admitted 
by parliament during the discussions on the charter, that the indi- 
vidual as well as united patronage of these rulers has been wisely 
and generously employed. The author quotes one quaint example 
that is too good to be passed over with only a distant reference. 

“In the year 1774, the following curious petition was presented to the 
Directors :— 

‘“ To the Honourable Court of Directors, 

‘“* Gentlemen :—I am a clergyman of Ely, in the county of Cambridge. 
I have a parcel of fine boys, but not cash to provide for them. My eldest 
son I intended for a pillar of the church, and with this view I gave him a 
suitable education at school, and afterwards entered him at Cambridge, 
where he has resided the usual time, andlast Christmas took his degrees with 
some reputation to himself. But I must at the same time add that he is 
more likely to kick a church down than to support one: he is of a very 
eccentric genius. He has no notion of restraint to Chapel-gates, Lectures, 
&c. &c., and when rebuked by his master, tutors, &c., for want of obedience 
to their rules, &c., he treated them in the most contemptible light, as if 
not being gentlemen, and seemed to intimate that he should call them to 
account as an affair of honour, &c. This soon disconcerted all my plans 
for him, and on talking with him the other day, asking him what road his 
honour would choose to pursue in future life, he told me his plan was to go 
into the India service. Upon being interrogated whether he had any rea- 
sonable expectation of a provision from that quarter, he looked small and 
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said no. Now, gentlemen, I know no more of you than you do of me, and 
therefore it is not unlikely but that you will look upon me as chimerical a 
man as my son, in making this application to you: but you will remember 
that he is my son, and that reficction, I hope, will be deemed a sufficient 
apology. I want your advice, now; therefore not knowing any individual 
amongst you, I apply to you as a body. If he will suit your service, and 
you can help me, do. He is now about twenty, near six feet high, well 
made, stout and very active, and as bold and intrepidas alion. Heisofa 
Welch extraction for many generations, and I think as my first-born he is 
not degenerated. If you like to look at him you shall see him and judge 
for yourselves ; you may leave word with your clerk. I shall call again 
shortly to hear what you say, and am, in the mean time, 
“* Gentlemen, 
* Black Bull Inn, *“ Yours, &c. in haste, 
‘“‘ Bishopsgate-street, (Signed) ‘ Tuomas Jongs.” 
“ $d March 1774. 
‘N. B. If you like him I will equip him, &c.” 
“ One of the Members of the Direction gave the young mana cadetship.” 


In his first chapter Mr. Auber sketches the history of the Com- 
pany from its earliest germ down to the period when hostilities with 
the French on the coast of Coromandel were commenced in the 
year 1745. Subsequent to that time there have been ten decades, at 
the beginning of each of which, or within a very short period of 
the same, some marked event took place. It may be useful to 
those who wish to study the volume before us, or any other account 
of India, in the way of fixing the attention and aiding the memory 
to attend to this division. 


1745-6. The commencement of hostilities with the French on the coast of 
Coromandel. 

1755-6. The affair of the Black-hole, and the expedition to Calcutta under 
Clive and Watson. 

1765. The acquisition of the Dewanny. 

1774. The Regulating Act ; a Governor-general appointed, and a Supreme 
Court of Judicature created. 

1784. The establishment of the Board of Commissioners. 

1793. The renewal of the Charter; the Board of Commissioners placed 
upon a permanent footing, with salaries to the President and Com- 
missioners. 

1804. The termination of the Marquis Wellesley’s brilliant administration, 
including the fall of Seringapatam, the expulsion of the French, and 
the subjugation of the Mahrattas. 

1814. The renewal of the Charter; the opening of the India trade; the 
introduction of an Episcopal establishment ; the commencement of 
the Marquis Hastings’ administration, and Nipaul war. 

1824. The Burmese war. 

1834. The East-India Company relinquish commercial operations; sur- 
render all their property to the Crown, and retain the government of 
India. The abolition of suttee, and termination of Lord William 
Bentinck’s administration.” 
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In a work of the present kind it is quite unnecessary, and indeed, 
impossible, to analyze its contents, or attempt a summary of the 
various great strides by which a power, not consisting of the collec- 
tive forces of the nation, but of a company of merchants incorpo- 
rated two hundred and thirty-seven years ago, has grown to the 
magnitude at which it has now arrived. A few of the events that 
have occurred in its history, and some specimens to show in what 
manner the book is written, will be sufficient. 

It is worthy of remark, that so late as the conclusion of the 
seventeenth century, the English purchased from the Indian pro- 
prietors the ground on which the city of Calcutta now stands, and 
that in order to secure a greater degree of protection from the 
native powers, an embassy was dispatched in 1715 from Calcutta 
to the Emperor Ferrokshere at Delhi, as the Mogul was then 
designated. The conduct and progress of this embassy, consisting 
of two of the most intelligent factors at the presidency, furnish a 
curious specimen of diplomacy. We quote a portion of the reports 
of these functionaries to the authorities at Calcutta. Having 
arrived at Delhi— 


“We prepared for our first present, viz. 100 gold mohurs; the table- 
clock set with precious stones; the unicorn’s horn; the gold scrutoire 
bought from Tendy Caun; the large piece of ambergris; the aflo, and 
chellumche manilla work; and the map of the world: these, with the 
Honourable the Governor’s letter, were presented, every one holding some- 
thing in his hand as usual. Considering the great pomp and state of the 
kings of Hindostan, we were very well received. On our arrival at our 
house, we were entertained by Synd Sallabut Coun, sufficient both for us 
and our people; in the evening he visited us again, and stayed about two 
hours. The great favour Caundora is in with the king, gives us hopes of 
success in this undertaking ; he assures us of his protection, and says the 
king has promised us very great favours. We have received orders, first, 
to visit Caundora as our patron, after which we shall be ordered to visit the 
grand Vizier, and other Omrahs. We would have avoided this if we could, 
fearing to disoblige the Vizier; but finding it not feasible, rather than 
disoblige one who has been so serviceable, and by whose means we expect 
to obtain our desires, we comply with it.—Delhi, or Sha Jehunabad, 
July 8th 1715. 

* Your Honour, &c. was before informed that three days after our arrival 
at the city, the king left it under a pretence of worshipping at a noted 
place, six coss from Delhi, but his real design was to get clear from the 
fort, where he thought himself not so free to command, which he might be 
by this journey, as appeared after. He went round the city, eight or ten 
days, aud the Omrahs petitioned him to return, it being an unseasonable 
time to go further: he refused to consent, sometimes saying he would go 
to Lahore, and sometimes to Ajmere. We were startled at this news, 
looking back on the risk and trouble of bringing the present hither, although 
at the King’s charge. How to remove it, or to pretend to enter on our 
negotiation without delivering it, we could not tell; but after due consi- 
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deration, we concluded the best way was to deliver the present as fast as 
possible, though the King was abroad; and accordingly we carried all the 
japan scrutoires, japan, earthen and lacquered ware, fire-arms, and cutlery 
ware, with us to the camp, and presented it. The second day, we delivered 
in a note for four hundred pieces of broad cloth, ordinary; the third day, 
another, for three hundred pieces aurora, and sixty pieces ordinary yellow: 
the following day, the fine reds, superfine scarlet, &c.; after this, we returned 
to the city to prepare what was behind, and brought with us to the camp 
five standing clocks, twelve looking-glasses, and the map fitted up, which 
were presented; but after his Majesty’s perusal, the clocks were ordered 
to be sent back to us, to be taken care of till he returned to the city: this 
order hindered us from delivering any more goods.”’ 


For a time there seems to have been great uncertainty as to the 
success that might attend this embassy; and in one communication 
in reference to the supplies of money which the two gentlemen 
desired, they say, that it is impossible to effect any thing at the 
Mogul’s court. His majesty’s illness, under which he had suffered 
long, appears to have afforded an occasion that was fortunately 
turned to the advantage of the English diplomatists ; for, an Eng- 
lish physician, who had been applied to in behalf of the royal patient, 
having at length and to the great annoyance of the native doctors, 
effected a cure, the king washed himself, to the great delight of the 
whole court. The fees given on account of this cure may well make 
the teeth of every member of the faculty water. 


“ As a reward for Mr. Hamilton’s care and success, the King was 
pleased on the 30th to give him in public, viz. a vest, a culgee set with pre- 
cious stones, two diamond rings, an elephant, horse, and 5,000 rupees, 
besides ordering, at the same time, all his small instruments to be made in 
gold, viz. gold buttons for coat, waistcoat, and breeches, set with jewels: 
the same day Coja Surpaud received an elephant and vest as a reward for 
his attendance on this occasion. Monsieur Mar was to have received a 
reward the same day with Mr. Hamilton; but considering it was not for 
the credit of our nation to have any one joined with him, especially since 
he had no hand in the business, we got his reward deferred till three days 
afterwards, when he had a vest, elephant, and 1,000 rupees; a favour 
purely owing to his Majesty’s generosity, and because he was his servant.” 


A royal grant, having been issued, conferring additional privileges 
upon the Company, Calcutta was declared an independent presi- 
dency, accountable only to the Directors at home; and now our 
countrymen began to evince the bearing of sovereigns, and to 
maintain their dignity with proper spirit. For, when Jaffier Khan, 
the governor of Bengal, conducted himself in an extortionate and 
tyrannical manner to the English, in spite of the Mogul’s grants, 
the members of the embassy above mentioned addressed the 
Council at Calcutta in the following terms— 


‘‘ We are entirely of your opinion that you ought not to acquiesce in 
Jaffer Cawn’s refusing obedience to the King’s royal orders, nor sit quiet 
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under his disobedience of them: we never entertained such imaginations, 
but rather that he ought to be compelled to it by such means as your 
Honour, &c. thinks best. 

“ You are sensible that no black servant in the country dare speak with 
that peremptoriness to so great a man as Jaffer Cawn, as sometimes the 
nature of our affairs require, on which consideration we ourselves went in 
person to him, and showed him the phirmaund, and demanded the free use 
of the mint as before advised. Mr. Feake disputed the point himself with 
Jaffer Cawn in the Indostan language, face to face, Eckeram Cawn Duan 
and others being present, with ten or a dozen Munsubdars and several of 
the Mutsuddies, in a public court, who were all eye and ear witnesses to 
the smart and warm replies Mr. Feake at last made him: the whole 
Durbar was surprised, and several whispered to Coja Delaun with a seeming 
fear in what the dispute might end. Jaffer Cawn remained silent for sume 
time, and then ordered beetle to be brought, and despatched us with a few 
sweetening words, that we would rest satisfied he should not be our enemy, 
but see what was to be done, and the like, which is a customary cajole he 
uses to get rid of company he don’t like, as was plain he did not eurs, for 
he never had so much said to his face since he has been a Duan or Subah, 
nor does he usually give any one such an opportunity. Nothing that was 
necessary to be said or done remained, but giving the duhoy, which expe- 
rience has taught us is of no value with Jaffer Cawn, who suffers nothing 
to be sent to court without being read and approved by him: those officers 
dare as well eat fire, as send anything unknown to him.” 


The Directors about that early period of the Company’s terri- 
tories, deprecate any extension of them. In 1719, it was the 
increase of the revenues, and not of the possessions, that was desired ; 
nor, as regards the former, did the Directors fail to deprecate any 
enlargement that would accrue through “ oppressing any, even the 
poorest person.” ‘ As our business is trade,” said they, ‘it is 
not political for us to be encumbered with much territory. 


“** Notwithstanding the doubts we had, whether it would be our interest 
to have the thirty-eight towns, if granted, or whether they might not 
engage us in quarrels with the Moors, if hereafter they should be resolved 
to take them away, when they found them to flourish, of which we wrote 
you to have your opinion; we find by para. 85, you say they would be of 
great advantage to us to have them. This we have discoursed Mr. Frank- 
land upon, and of the necessary charge of soldiers to protect them from, or 
keep off, insults ; and having well weighed the expected profit on one side, 
and the trouble that one time or other may be occasioned thereby on the 
other, we think it best for us to have only so many of them (when you can 
purchase them) as lie contiguous to our three towns above and below them, 
and those on the other side of the river, within about the same extent of 
ground as the towns when purchased reach on your side; and we are 
inclined only to have such of them as lie on or within about two miles of 
the bank of the river, because if there should ever be a necessity of defending 
them from the inroads of some neighbouring petty governor, our soldiers 
nay not be harassed by long marches to defend our bounds. We suppose, 
too, that wheuv Jaffer Cawn, or any other governor, finds you desire only 
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part of what you might insist on, he or they may be the easier to give 
their consent, and not pick future quarrels; for as our business ts trade, 
it is not political for us to be encumbered with much territory. Mr. 
Frankland assures us, the ground on the other side of you would be of 
great service to us for repairing our ships, because the river is not rapid 
there, and as we have said about the dock, that we should find benefit if we 
could have a good one. We might also add, that if ever we should be 
forced to the necessity of it, our settlement there would enable us to 
command the river; but this is not to be so much as publicly hinted at, 
lest it alarm the government.” 


In a subsequent communication, the Directors say, ‘‘ Remem- 
ber, we are not fond of much territory, especially if it lies at a 
distance from you, or is not pretty near the water-side, nor indeed 
of any, unless you have a moral assurance it will contribute, directly 
or in consequence, to our real benefit.’”” How would the authorities 
of those days be astonished did they wake, to behold the extent of 
British India at the present time! In the infancy of this sway, 
however, there seems to have been a politic mixture of firmness, 
caution, and delicate management. In 1721, the formation of new 
roads was recommended, to the utmost out-guards, to facilitate 
the march of soldiers when necessary, besides other purposes—the 
inhabitants to be persuaded to bear the charge. The study of the 
country languages was also at the same period strongly recom- 
mended, especially to the young servants of the Company ; but the 
face of the Directors was set against allowing parties, whether 
licensed or unlicensed, to have access to the interior. 


‘*« We understand some of the persons we have permitted to reside free 
merchants in India, have suggested that, by virtue of the licence contained 
in their covenants under our common seal, they have an equal liberty with 
ourselves to trade where and how they please: and think themselves no 
way accountable for mal-administraticn, or to be questioned by our Presi- 
dents and Councils (who are our representatives) when chargeable there- 
with. Give public notice to all with you, that if they persist in that opinion, 
they will find themselves mistaken, and that by a clause in their covenants 
they are obliged to return for England whenever we shall see just cause. 
That you have our authority to send them accordingly, whenever you find 
them acting contrary to our general interest, or that of the English trade 
in India. As to such as are not under covenants, and therefore presume 
they are no way accountable for their behaviour towards us or the interest 
aforesaid ; do you take care to let them know, that by the laws, no subject 
of his Majesty can stay in India without our leave, and therefore, as they 
are there only during good behaviour, so you will let them continue no 
longer than they deserve it. 

“ Though we have laid down these rules on such general terms, yet we 
add, that we will not have the President and Council put them in practice 
so far as to send any to England, unless where the accusation is full, and 
as well proved as the case can admit of, and the fault of a notorious nature ; 
such as assisting our enemies, or openly striking at our privileges, or 
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refusing to comply with the rules by us prescribed for the good govern- 
ment of our settlements, where such person or persons shall be; and this 
not by inferences only, or strained constructions or interpretations.” 


Nay, to check the extravagance of a president, in 1725, the 
home authorities refused to allow the price of a chaise and a pair 
of horses to be paid him out of the Company’s funds, and said, “ if 
our servants will have such superfluities, let them pay for them.” 
There is no occasion, however, to mark particularly many other 
politic suggestions and recommendations, which served to plant in 
a stable manner the foundations of that afterwards flourishing 
empire. Some of the most illustrious characters connected with 
its history shall now obtain some notice, as given in the pages 
before us. Here is the first reference to Lord Clive, who did so 
much towards laying the foundation of our Indian empire. 


‘“‘ It is a singular coincidence, that the soldier who achieved such con- 
quests, and the historian who recorded those achievements, were both ap- 
pointed Writers by the Court of Directors on the same day, viz. the L5th 
December 1742 ; Clive for Madras, and Orme for Bengal. Clive reached 
Madras in 1743. He appears to have had a strong predilection for a mili- 
tary life, for which he soon abandoned the civil service. He held the rank 
of ensign under Major Lawrence in 1747. The Court of Directors, in their 
letter to Madras of the 4th December 1747, alluding to the capture of that 
settlement, wrote: ‘ Be sure to encourage Ensign Clive in his martial pur- 
suits, according to his merit : any improvement he shall make therein shall 
be duly regarded by us.’ Again, on the 24th January 1753, adverting to 
the favourable change in their affairs on the coast, and to the services of 
Major Lawrence, they observed: ‘ And here it is but justice to express the 
great regard we have for the merit of Captain Clive, to whose courage and 
conduct the late favourable turn in affairs has been greatly owing, and he 
may be assured of our having a just sense of his services.” After a series 
of gallant exploits, among which the siege of Arcot stood most prominent, 
he returned to England, on account of his health, in October 1753. He 
received the thanks of the Court of Directors, with other marks of their 
approbation.” 


The Council at Calcutta, after Lord Clive’s final retirement in 
1767, when comparing the state of India with that in which it was, 
at the commencement of his presidency, declared in their dispatch 
to the court at home, that instead of leaving it as he had found it— 
divided, headstrong, and licentious, a government without nerves, 
a treasury without money, and a service without subordination, 
discipline, or public spirit ;—that instead of a general stagnation of 
useful industry and of licensed commerce, when individuals were 
accumulating immense riches, which they had ravished from the 
insulted prince and his helpless people, who groaned under the 
united pressure of discontent, poverty, and oppression,—when his 
lordship retired, a perfect contrast had been established in every 
branch and quarter, furnishing one of the most satisfactory proofs 
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to be fonnd in history of how much one man may accomplish 
by his genius, integrity, and decision in behalf of a nation, not 
merely during the term of his authority, but 1 in after generations. 


Few names connected with British India have attracted so much 
notice as that of Warren Hastings, and whatever we have farther 
to extract will refer solely to him, from which the author’s spirit 
and style may be correctly estimated. We agree with him, that 
the life of that extraordinary man is deserving of a separate publi- 
cation ; and surely there must be abundant materials, both public 
and private for a work that, as respects variety of incident and depth 
of interest, cannot easily be surpassed. His parentage, and the 
earlier stages in his life are thus given: — 


“ Mr. Hastings, the son of the Rev. Penniston Hastings, was baptized 
at Churchill, in the county of Oxford, on the 15th December, 1732, and 
proceeded to Bengal as a Writer, on the 29th November, 1749, being then 
in his seventeenth year. He reached Calcutta in the autumn of the fol- 
lowing year, aud was attached as an assistant in the Secretary’s office. In 
1755 he appears to have been appointed one of the Council for managing 
the affairs of the factory at Cossimbuzar, where the ability which he mani- 
fested in discharging the duties of his office, gained for him the confidence 
of the Government. In 1756, the obstacles occasioned by the conduct of 
the Nabob to the progress of the Company’s affairs, led to his being deputed 
with one of his colleagues, to demand a private audience for the purpose of 
declaring, that unless measures were adopted to check the system of plun- 
der pursued by his ministers, to gratify their avarice, on the Company’s 
tenants, they should withdraw from the province. As there was reason 
to believe that some immediate change would take place in the native 
government, Mr. Hastings was authorised to expend 20,000 rupees amongst 
the servants of the Durbar in securing the interests of the Company. Mr. 
Hastings was one among a number of the Company’s servants who stood 
forward at that crisis and accepted a military commission, which, it appears, 
he resigned, together with Messrs. Scrafton, Cartier, and Rider, in April 
1757, when the troubles had terminated. In the following year he was at 
Moraudbaug, and entrusted with arrangements connected with the settle- 
ment of the Nabob’s revenues and the claims of the Company. His conduct 
was highly approved by the Council at Calcutta, and a native agent, named 
Cossinaut, was sent up to aid him in the management of the responsible 
duties committed to him. Cossinaut was not to settle any thing finally, 
but through means of Mr. Hastings, and with his entire approbation. 
Throughout the year 1759 he appears to have encountered considerable 
difficulty in settling the Company’s claims on the Nabob, and in attempting 
to satisfy a spirit of discontent which Jadier Cawn manifested. As his 
pecuniary arrangements with the Durbar were considerable, he rendered 
full and explicit accounts of the monies which passed through his hands, to 
the satisfaction of the government.” 


We take a long stride‘in going forward to the close of Mr. 
Hastings’ residence in India, which, indeed, brings the present 
volume to a conclusion. It is well observed by the author that 
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although the administration of this Governor was not distinguished 
by those brilliant achievements which marked the course of the 
noble founder of the British empire in India, it yet forms an epoch 
in the history of the Company and of his country to which great 
interest must always attach, whether viewed in connexion with 
those eminent names that stand prominent amidst the principal 
actors in the chequered and trying scenes which so rapidly followed 
each other abroad, or with the state of parties at home, to whom the 
affairs of that country and the conduct of the Company’s servants 
presented such fertile ground for political differences. ‘These dif- 
ferences, struggles, and events thus alluded to, must be well remem- 
bered by every reader of English history, and need not be repeated 
here. But asa criterion of the author’s manner and opinions, we cite 
part of his general review of the character and conduct of Hastings. 


“ Few public servants have been placed in more trying positions than 
Mr. Hastings. The very commencement of his government was marked 
by instructions of a character repugnant to his feelings, and which placed 
him before the British public in a questionable light. ‘The negociations 
with the Mogul and the Vizier unavoidably brought his government in 
contact with the Rohillas and Mahrattas, and gave rise to those grounds of 
difference which occurred on the opening of the new government at the 
close of 1774. The parties selected for councillors had their minds pre- 
possessed with the unfavourable views that had been formed at home regard- 
ing the conduct of the Company’s servants. Their opposition to Mr. 
Hastings was systematic and unceasing. He endured with unshaken 
firmness a series of personal attacks, that partovok of a virulence, equalled 
only by the subsequent conduct of his still more powerful enemy, in the 
origin and progress of the celebrated impeachment. 

“ The lengthened period during which Mr. Hastings presided over the 
Company’s affairs in India, may be designated as one of experimental 
legislation. Measures devised by Parliament with the view of securing 
the rights and advancing the happiness of the people, failed of the desired 
effect from having been framed in ignorance of the laws, customs, and 
usages of the people to whom they were applied. The embarrassments 
consequent upon such a state of affairs naturally followed, until the jarring 
elements of a discordant system constrained the Legislature to enter upon 
a general revision. 

“The measure brought forward by Mr. Fox bore the stamp of a great 
and energetic mind, inventive but arbitrary to a degree, and would have 
invested the Legislature with a power unknown to the constitution. The 
East-India Company would have been swept away; their property taken 
without even the shadow of a compromise being offered, or an attempt 
made to soothe either objection or prejudice. It had the effect of uniting 
the Sovereign and the people against a majority of the House of Commons. 
Of this measure Mr. Burke, who so strongly charged Mr. Hastings with a 
thirst for arbitrary power, was a most strenuous supporter. His zeal helped 
it through the Commons, and it is said that he stood on the steps of the 


throne during the discussion in the Lords, anxious and agitated, and 
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desirous to give every aid in carrying it through. The loss of the Bill 
was to him the loss of place, the pecuniary effect of which was not repaired 
until he became a pensioner on the state in 1795. ‘This circumstance is 
not abverted to with any inviduous intention, for it was justly observed by 
Lord Macartney on the occasion, that a pension was a far more honourable 
reward than the maintenance of a sinecure office under a hypocritical pre- 
tence of having supposed duties to discharge.” 


After the lapse of thirty years from the period of Mr. Hastings’ 
return to [ngland, and eighteen from the termination of his 
impeachment, he appeared before the House of Commons to give 
evidence on the renewal of the Company’s Charter. This was in 
the year 1813. Mr. Auber says, that he was under the gallery of 
the House at the time, and witnessed the respect manifested by the 
members to this venerable witness—the whole of them rising simul- 
taneously on his returning from the bar at the close of his exami- 
nation. Toa question of the opposing counsel, which purported, how 
the witness reconciled the evidence he then gave with an opinion he 
formerly entertained, Hastings replied, ‘I do not come here to 
defend my inconsistencies, but to declare what my opinion is, 
formed on mature reflection.” 

The East India Company were Mr. Hastings’ undeviating sup- 
porters, and he seems to have entertained for them the most ardent 
gratitude in return. The letter which we now quote, and which 
the author of the present work states was written to a member of 
the Court of Directors only a few hours before the decease of the 
writer of it, contains a noble and affecting expression of his grateful 
feelings. 

“ * Daylesford House, 3rd Aug. 1818. 

‘***T impose upon myself the last office of communication between you 
and me to inform you, that a few hours remain, which are to separate us 
from each other for ever. The infliction that must end me is a total pri- 
vation of the function of deglutition, which is equivalent to the extremities 
of hunger, by the inability to take nourishment. I have called you by the 
only appellation that language can express me, * Yar Wooffadar,” my 
profitable friend; for such, with every other quality of friendship, I have 
ever experienced yours in all our mutual intercourse, and my heart has 
returned it (unprofitably I own), but with equal sentiments of the purest 
affection. My own conscience assuredly attests that I myself have not been 
wanting in my duty to my respectable employers. I quit the world, and 
their service, to which I shall conceive myself, to the latest moment that I 
draw my breath, still devotedly attached, and in the firm belief that in the 
efficient body of Directors I have not one individual ill affected towards me. 
I do not express my full feelings ; I believe them all to be kindly, gene- 
rously disposed towards me; and to the larger and constituent body I can 
only express a hope, that if there are any of a different sentiment, the 
number is but few; for they have supported me, when I thought myself 
abandoned by all other powers, from whom I ever thought myself entitled 
to any benefit. My latest prayers shall be offered for their service, for that 
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of my beloved country, and for that also whose interest both have so long 
committed to my partial guardianship, and for which I feel a sentiment in 
my departing hours, not alien from that which is due from every subject to 
its own.” 


How different are the sentiments excited by the above letter to 
those which Mr. Burke’s conduct and feelings, as described by our 
author, arouse, when he declares, that that celebrated statesman 
and orator’s correspondence show, even at the close of his life, and 
when suffering through severe domestic affliction, that jhe still 
retained the strongest feeling against Mr. Hastings, and that the idea 
of his being likely to be rewarded with a peerage;literally haunted 
his imagination ! 

We have now given such an account, and copied such specimens 
from the volume before us, as will serve to show to every one of our 
readers who take a deep interest in the affairs of the East India 
Company,and the prospects of that empire, the tenour of the work. 
In conclusion, the author, after stating that although the Company 
had been incorporated nearly two centuries, says it was during the 
last ten years only of the period comprized in this volume, that the 
following parliamentary enactments were passed. He also glances at 
the farther measures that have been since adopted, which will be 
explained in the succeeding portion of his performance—a perform- 
ance which the author has been permitted to dedicate to the King. 

“A regular Government had been established in India. 

‘A Supreme Court of Judicature had been instituted, 

“The Receipt of Presents had been prohibited. 

‘‘The Rate of Interest had been defined. 

‘Rules, Ordinances, and Regulations had been ordained. 

* Justices of the Peace had been appointed. 

‘“‘ Appeals had been provided for to the King in Council. 

‘s The King had authority to disapprove of Dispatches from the Court 
of Directors to India. 

“ The Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court had been defined ; and 

“The Natives were secured in their Religion, Laws, and Usages. 

‘** But something more was required. The discussions which occurred 
in 1783, awakened the public mind to the affairs of India. The great 
and essential provision still wanting in the system was the existence of a 


controlling power, competent to give effect to such measures as should 
be clearly beneficial, when determined upon. 


«The Sovereign, 

‘* The Parliament, 

“ The Court of Directors, and 

“The Court of Proprietors, 
were each possessed of separate and independent powers, which if exer- 
cised by either might render any measure nugatory, although based on 
the wisest principles of government, and calculated to ensure the greatest 
possible benefit to this country and to India. 


“The Crown might disapprove a proposed dispatch by the Court of 
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Directors, or it might amend it; but when so amended, could not enforce 
its transmission to India. 

“The Parliament might vote a declaratory resolution, but it had not 
the means of giving it effect. 

“The Court of Directors might prepare a dispatch, and the Crown 
might fully approve of it; but the Proprietors might prohibit its being 
forwarded. 

«Such a state of things called loudly for some remedy. The difficulty 
was to devise a scheme which should preserve the East India Company, 
who had been found a valuable instrument in administering the affairs 
of India, and at the same time infuse a vigour into the system, and im- 
part a power to some constituted branch of it, which should be effectual 
for all the purposes of good government, without endangering the con- 
stitution. 

‘“‘ How far the object was attained, will be seen in the measure sub- 
mitted to Parliament by the Minister, and ultimately passed into a law 
with the concurrence of all parties interested in its completion. 





Art. XI. 
1.— Posthumous Memoirs of a Peeress ; or, the Days of For, Edited 
by Lady C. Bury. 3 vols. Colburn. 
2.— The Clockmaker ; or, the Sayings and Dotngs of Samuel Slick, of 
Slickville. 12mo. 367 pp. Bentley. 
3.—Piso and the Prefect; or, the Ancients off their Stilts. 3 vols. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


4.—The Victims of Society. By the Countess of BLess1néron. 83 vols. 
Saunders and Otley. 


As usual the most fruitful branch of the literary tree is that of 
prosaic fiction ; and although we have, of late, treated our readers to 
numerous and various tastings obtained from this prolific source, 
perhaps on no occasion has this sort of presentation contained such 
a diversified and richly concocted dish as the one that is now before 
us. It is really too far gone in the day, among the cents. of novels 
that are issuing from the press, to attempt anything like a critical 
classification, or precise appreciation of their individual depart- 
ments and merits. Such an undertaking would amount to nothing 
better than a splitting of hairs, or it might be, a disarrangement of 
niceties. Suffice it, in a general way, to declare that an extra- 
ordinary amount of talent—may we not add of presumption—of 
crudities, and eccentricities, are in these latter times, drafted into 
the service of the imaginative powers ? and being the most open and 
seemingly available sphere, no wonder, during the era of almost 
universal authorship, it should be well occupied. Without farther 
preliminaries, therefore, we now proceed to offer our candid opinion 
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relative to each of the noticeable, and, indeed, clever works at the 
head of this article. 

‘The “ Memoirs of a Peeress,” purport to be edited by Lady 
Charlotte Bury ; that is, as we apprehend, she is the authoress, and 
and by this very flimsy sort of profession, hopes to throw around 
the performance, a presumptive excitement and recommendation 
that may help forward the interest of the story. And yet on our 
part this is taking matters too seriously, for certainly it is a legiti- 
mate device, which studies, either to put the reader of a a of 
fiction in good terms with the author he is about to consult, or by 
a harmless stratagem to transport him from the open day of reality 
to the realms of imagination. But however this may be, no one 
who reads the smallest portion of the work, can for a moment dream 
or feel that it required any trickery to recommend it. 

The intention of these Memoirs is to show up the fashionable 
vices and ways that prevailed in the London world fifty years ago. 
The Prince of Wales, Fox, Sheridan, Carlton House, and many 
other easily recognized characters and scenes, though not so plainly 
pronounced, appear on the foreground. 


We need not, at least, we will not endeavour to thread the intri- 
cacies of the story, nor to pursue the line of art that connects a 
great number of actors and episodes, which serve to build up the 
fabric of the plot. It may be enough to state, that a country 
squire’s daughter, noble by the mother’s side, is sent to the metro- 
lis, and under the protection of a fashionable but giddy aunt, who 
happens to be a duchess, and a widow, proud and poor, is appointed 
to entrap a coronet. The amiable and virtuous young lady, how- 
ever, chooses for herself, and weds a man who is not rich in gold, 
but in independence of spirit and high accomplishments. A good deal 
of tragedy follows this step ; and we can only add, always alarmed 
as we are of forestalling and murdering, that the duchess is made 
to wind up the moral of the tale by a deserved fate. Now for 
some specimens, which, though cleverly conceived, may easily be 
detected, as the work of one accustomed to draw far more upon the 
resources of a vivid imagination, than the stores of solid study or 
accurate information. Here is an attempt at a generalized picture 
of high life, as it existed in London half a century ago. 


‘* Though London was then comparatively circumscribed, and the out- 
works of the great world were fur more strongly set up against the ap- 
proaches of aspiring opulence, suciety was less easy to collect into a focus. 
There existed, as in Paris, distinct societies of the court and the town ; and 
Windsor Castle ate its roast mutton, while Carlton House fed upon devilled 
kidneys. Religion and politics, if less potential, were more polemic. 
People did not slide from a house where high church implied salvation, to 
one where low church was all in all: or glide from an assembly given by a 
Whig premier, to a ball graced by the blessed hierarchy of the Tories. 
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There were as many divisions and subdivisions in society, as there are 
canals in the city of Ghent, where a thousand bridges are indispensable to 
enable neighbour A to live on neighbourly terms with neighbour B. 
Under such disadvantages a general picture of society must be less accurate 
than at the present time, when all is imitation,—all echo,—all tautology ; 
—when ‘ half the platform just reflects the other,’ and the aristocracy of 
rank stands grimacing, like a posture-master on its pedestal, in order that 
its illegitimate brother, the aristocracy of wealth, may try to prove affinity, 
by aping every contortion, and out-vaulting every leap. Nevertheless, 
some generalities existed that serve to inscribe the epoch on my memory. 

Much as has been said of the demoralisation of the higher classes during 
the decrepitude of George 1V., the demoralisation prevalent during his 
youth was far more remabkable. Paris, like a repentant Magdalen, affected 
just then, on the death of a vicious, and the accession of a virtuous sove- 
reign, the most prudish propriety ; and, as Horace Walpole used to say of 
France and England, that, ‘ like the sea and land, one could not gain with- 
out the other being a loser,’ the vices put out of countenance by Louis 
XVI., took refuge under the protection of the Prince of Wales. Madame 
du Barri retreated into the obscurity of her pavilion at Luciennes, and the 
emblazoned chariot of a Perdita drove triumphantly through the parish of 
St. James. From the days of Alcibiades, however, to those of Brummel, 
fine gentlemen have existed, like excrescences on the oak, the disease and 
not the product of the age. It is rather from the women, the matrons of 
the times, I would draw deductions of its morality; and I own that, in de- 
fiance of the example of a most domestic court, the noble ladies, my con- 
temporaries, would have little to learn from the levities of their grand- 
daughters. Though less graced with superficial accomplishments than 
the damsels of to-day, our reasoning faculties were at that time better 
cultivated. We performed no miraculous concertos, competed for no 
prizes at the Society of Arts; but we were the chosen associates of a 
Johnson, a Cowper, a Sheridan. We listened more,—we chattered less. 

But this superiority of intellectual cultivation added only a new page to 
the annals of gallantry. It was only the conversion of Lais into Aspasia. 

From Mrs. Robinson to my lovely relative, the danger was but magnified 
through the atmosphere of refinement surrounding the meretricious charms 
of the goddess of voluptuousness. In its highest circles of haut ton, Lon- 
don already emulated the witty profligacy of Paris under the sceptre of 
Louis XV., and the influence of a Boufflers anda Du Deffand. Of these, 
enough, and too much, has been consigned to us, in the memoirs of their 
day. But, saving in the archives of Doctors’ Commons, nothing remains 
to perpetuate the peccadilloes of our grandmothers; for England is a 
prude who, like the Spartan virgins, heeds not that her zone should be 
unbound, so it be done in silence and obscurity. Nevertheless, a few 
septuagenarians, like myself, are not hypocritical enough to witness, un- 
moved, the canonization of our century. Like the devil’s advocate- 
general, whose duty it is to plead against every new aspirant to the honors 
of the kalendar, I lift up my voice to attest that the last age was a sinner 
in its generation ; and, unmisled by maternal blindness or bitterness, have 
no hesitation in tracing the effeminacy and fatuity of certain lords of the 
creation and the realm of the present day, to the enervating and vicious 
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habits of their progenitresses. When I arrived in London, its ways were 
‘pleasant, but wrong.’ It was something, at least, that they were 
: pleasant,’ for I have since found them ‘wrong,’ yet mightily disagreeable.” 


There are some hard rubs upon saintship; but being put into 
the mouth of a frivolous person, and levelled at hypocrisy, do not 
militate against the piety of the author. For example, the Duchess 
asks, “© What but the desire of high distinction in paradise is the 
origin of saintship?”’ Then there is Sir Obadiah Shenstone, a man 
of low extraction, who on his return from Bengal, thought to gloze 
over, iu the eyes of man, that origin, by bribing into wedlock the 
daughter of an earl; and “ to gloze over, in the eyes of Heaven, 
the sin of his oriental peculations, by trying to make a conventicle 
of the House of Commons, and assuming in the conventicle the 
dictatorial importance of a conscript-father.”’ 

We return, in our last extract, in preference to these imaginary 
scandals, to some notices, perhaps not less fanciful, which yet 
allude to real personages. ‘The Prince again is introduced. 


“ From the day of obtaining his majority, he had laid the foundations 
of expensive buildings at Carlton House, and of debts of honour and 
* * * * innumerable. Every folly of the day grew to excess under his 
cultivation. He out-drove Sir John Lade—he out-diced Charles Fox. 
Ten thousand guineas were expended in a single year on his toilet; and, 
between play-debts and debts of gallantry, the turf and the tailor’s shop, 
it was hard to say in what quarter his royal highness’s pecuniary engage- 
ments lay heaviest. But the nation, or (as the London part of the nation 
is called) the public, was satisfied! So long as he shared his hazard with 
Charles Fox, his claret with Sheridan, not a syllable was to be said. The 
sordid respectability of Kew, or the petty German courtliness of Windsor, 
might be lampooned by Wolcot, reviled by Junius, and burned in effigy 
by Wilkes’s mob ;—while the fine, gay, bold-faced * * * of Carlton House 
was a thing to be applauded in play-houses, and rewarded by prodigal 
grants to his Majesty’s court of parliament. Well!—Heaven mend us! 
—The cardinal virtues of this virtuous kingdom of Great Britain have 
ever been a stiff-necked and perverse generation! Time out of mind 
our sovereigns expectant have waged war against our sovereigns regnant, 
with a ready faction at their heels.” 


There is cleverness and too much truth in the current of these 
shadowings. But what we are now about to speak of, and cite, 
will surpass the Peeress’s Memoirs, at least in the matter of vul- 
garity and humour; for “ Samuel Slick of Slickville” is a sly and 
a queer fellow. ‘This work, we believe, appeared first in some one 
of the Nova Scotia journals, or periodicals, and being full of the Yan- 
kee character, is hardly so well suited to our quarter of the globe, 
as more familiar slang and sallies of humour might be. In fact, 
these materials are rather too thickly laid on, and frequently 
repeated, to meet in a taking manner our taste. Nevertheless, the 
perambulatipg clockmaker is a shrewd chap, and has an excellent 
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knack at disposing of his goods to the best advantage, as well as 
at making homely and home-thrust remarks. 


“* What a pity it is, Mr. Slick,’ (for such was his name), ‘ what a pity 
it is,’ said I, * that you, who are so successful in teaching these people the 
value of clocks, could not also teach them the value of time!’ ‘I guess,’ 
said he, ‘ they have got that ring to grow on their horns yet, which every 
four-year-old has in our country. We reckon hours and minutes to be 
dollars and cents. ‘They do nothing in these parts but eat, drink, smoke, 
sleep, ride about, lounge at taverns, make speeches at temperance meet- 
ings, and talk about house of assembly. If a man don’t hoe his corn, and 
he don’t get a crop, he says it is all owing to the bank; and if he runs 
into debt, and is sued, why, he says the lawyers are a curse to the coun- 
try. They are a most idle set of folks, I tell you.’” 


There is a good deal said of certain great men both in England 
and the United States. Here is a sample. 


“ Taking a small penknife from his pocket, he began to whittle a thin 
piece of dry woud which lay on the hearth; and, after musing some time, 
said, ‘I guess you’ve never been in the States.’ I replied that I had not, 
but that, before I returned to England, I proposed visiting that country. 
‘There,’ said he, ‘ youll see the great Daniel Webster; he’s a great 
man, I tell you; King William, No. 4, I guess, would be no match for 
him as an erator; he’d talk him out of sight in half an hour. If he was 
in your house of commons, I reckon he’d make some of your great folks 
look pretty streaked; he’s a true patriot and statesman, the first in our 
country, and a most particular cute lawyer. ‘There was a Quaker chap 
too cute for him once, tho’. This Quaker, a pretty knowin’ old shaver, 
had a cause down to Rhode Island ; so he went to Daniel to hire him to 
go down and plead his case for him; so, says he, ‘ Lawyer Webster, 
what’s your fee?’ ‘ Why,’ says Daniel, ‘ let me see, I have to go down 
south to Washington to plead the great insurance case of the Hartford 
Company; and I've got to be at Cincinnati, to attend the convention; 
and I don’t see how I can go to Rhode Island without great loss and 
great fatigue ; it would cust you, may be, more than you'd be willing to 
give.’ Well, the Quaker looked pretty white about the gills, I tell you, 
when he heard this; for he could not do without him no how, and he did 
not like this preliminary talk of his at all: at last he made bold to ask 
him the worst of it, what he would take? ‘ Why,’ says Daniel, ‘I always 
liked the Quakers; they are a quiet, peaceable people, who never go to 
law if they can help it, and it would be better fur our great country if 
there were more such people in it. I never seed or heerd tell of any 
harm in ’em, except going the whole figure for Gineral Jackson, and that 
everlastin’, almighty villain, Van Buren; yes, I love the Quakers; I 
hope they’ll go to the Webster ticket yet, and I’ll go for you as low as I 
can any way afford; say 1000 dollars.’ The Quaker well nigh fainted 
when he heerd this, but he was pretty deep too; so, says he, ‘ Lawyer, 
that’s a great deal of money; but I have more causes there: if I give you 
the 1000 dollars, will you plead the other cases I shall have to give you ?” 
‘Yes,’ says Daniel, ‘I will, to the best of my humble abilities.” So down 
they went to Rhode Island, and Daniel tried the case, and carried it for 
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the Quaker, Well, the Quaker, he goes round to all the folks that had 
suits in court, and says he, ‘ what will you give me if I get the great 
Daniel to plead for you? It cost me 1000 dollars for a fee; but now he 
and I are pretty thick, and, as he is on the spot, I’d get him to plead 
cheap for you;’ so he got 300 dollars from one, and 200 from another, 
and so on, until he got 1100 dollars; jist 100 dollars more than he gave. 
Daniel was in a great rage when he heerd this, * What!’ said he; ‘do 
you think I would agree to your letting me out like a horse to hire ?’ 
‘Friend Daniel,’ said the Quaker, ‘ didst thou not undertake to plead all 
such cases as I should have to give thee? If thou wilt not stand to thy 
agreement, neither will J stand to mine.’ Daniel laughed out, ready to 
split his sides, at this. ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘I guess I might as well stand 
still, for you to put the bridle on this time, for you have fairly pinned me 
up in a corner of the fence, any how; so he went good humouredly to 
work, and pleaded them all.” 


The loquitor goes on to say, that < I] tante them that stare the 
most, that see the best always.” He adds concerning the Yankees, 
that they have their faults, and “ I know them (I warn’t born blind, 
I reckon), but your friends, the tour writers, are a little grain too 
hard on us.” And the truth is thus forcibly illustrated—* Our old 
nigger wench had several dirty, ugly lookin children, and was pro- 
per cross to’em. Mother used to say, ‘ Juno, its better never to 
wipe a child’s nose at all, I guess, than to wring it off.’” 

Slick is remarkably full of wise saws and modern instances. Take 
him on certain matters that especially engage statesmen and philo- 
sophers—viz., great national affairs. He says—<‘ It is in politics 
as in horses; when a man has a beast that’s near about up to the 
notch, he’d better not swap him; if he does, he’s een amost sure to 
get one not so good as hisown. My ruleis, I’d rather keep a critter, 
whose faults I do know, than change him for a beast whose faults I 
don’t know.” 

Our concluding extract from the clockmaker’s book of wisdom, 
which, has been reported to claim the parentage of Mr. Haliburton, 
conveys Slick of Slickville’s opinion of the English. 

“The English are the boys for tradin with; they shell out their cash 
like a sheaf of wheat in frosty weather—it flies all over the thrashin 
floor; but then they are a cross-grained, ungainly, kicken breed of 
cattle, as I een a most ever seed. Whoever gave them the name of John 
Bull, knew what he was about, I tell you; for they are bull-necked, bull- 
headed folks, I vow; sulky, ugly tempered, vicious critters, a pawin and 
a roarin the whole time, and plaguy onsafe unless well watched. They 
are as headstrong as mules, and as conceited as peacocks.’” 

Piso and the Prefect, according to its entire title, immediately 
suggests the days of Roman grandeur and luxury. Every one of us 
have imbibed from ancient history and the classics, certain notions 
of imposing pretensions regarding the refinement and majesty of that 
people. Of these the author is a complete master, having in these 
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volumes made all such derived and suggestive knowledge con- 
duce to the furtherance and finish of his story. There have of 
late years been several attempts made to turn such materials to good 
account, and no small share of learning and talent expended in the 
service ; but that learning has, in all such instances, been forced to 
abide so much on s¢i/ts, and talent has had to deal with eras and 
characters so far back, that we have ever felt disinclined to repose 
upon any other or more familiar and precise representations than 
such as have been bequeathed to posterity by the writers themselves 
who belonged to the classic ages. In short, we have not been able 
or predisposed to sympathize with these subjects. As to the case 
before us, we find no exception to our past experience and feelings. 
True, the author has succeeded in representing the leading features 
of human nature, which must be pretty nearly the same throughout 
all ages and all countries ; and these features he has attributed to 
personages belonging to ancient Roman history. But, on the other 
hand, there is necessarily a want of those peculiar and delicate 
shadings and attitudes, which in a novel are absolutely necessary to 
individualize character, and to make the reader be so Jed away with 
the delineation, as to find himself for the time identified with the 
being that has been felicitously introduced and coloured; or, when 
these personal and descriptive traits are fancied and produced, they 
can only assume the appearance of modern features, and the nation- 
alityfof the country whose manners and peculiar spirit must be most 
potently and vividly impressed upon the author’s mind. Ac- 
cordingly the personages who figure in the pages before us, are 
English in everything but name, epoch, and abode, excepting when 
certain recorded facts or circumstances, which may be gathered by 
the students of Roman antiquities, are dragged into the plot, but 
which, to our eye, always maintain an unbending and ungenial 
attitude in relation to any fanciful liberties that may be taken with 
them. Without, however, detaining our readers longer with such 
general remarks, we present an example or two, after premising 
that Piso, the latest scion of the Culpurnian family, an ilustrious 
race, returns from Athens, where he was educated, to the queen of 
cities, and takes up his abode with Scribonius Mummius, who is his 
uncle, and a pedantic philosopher. We take up the story where the 
youth is conducted to his ancestral mansion. 

“© *« Welcome, O Piso, te the home of thy forefathers! Under this roof 
thou first sawest the light ; and though, alas! it seemeth cracked in many 
places, it may yet afford thee shelter. Here, I trust, thou mayest at least 
dwell in peace—perhaps in comfort. Rich, indeed, thou art not; but 
Cleobulus, the son of Evagoras, hath informed us that a measure is the 
best.” Here the sage paused for a moment, and, observing that his auditor 
was attentive, waved his hand gracefully,and proceeded with his discourse. 
‘ These are the images of your ancestors, O youthful scion of an ancient 
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stock! How awfully do their dark countenances frown upon us from the 
walls! How majestic are their features! How dignified is their aspect 
and appearance! Amongst these thou wilt find the most distinguished 
characters of ancient Rome. That venerable statue with the broken head 
is no other than the great Pompey; the noseless one beside him is the 
wealthy Crassus; and there stands Pliny, the statesman and philosopher, 
whose wife was thy great-great-grandmother.’ ‘ But stay,’ continued the 
speaker, as he walked across the apartment; ‘ let us examine these ines- 
timable relics with more attention: if my memory fail me not, I can give 
thee information touching them on more points than one.’ . 

‘«« This image to the right of Numa,’ said he, ‘ represents a very different 
sort of person; a man of whom much may be said, although his history is 
comparatively little known. He was, once upon a time, a great military 
commander. He was valiant to a fault, and possessed many other very 
excellent qualities besides. Unluckily, however, his temper was somewhat 
irregular and hasty. ‘That is a memorable anecdote which Seneca relates 
concerning him. He tells us that, a soldier having returned from a foraging 
expedition without his comrade, he was charged with having slain him; 
and Piso sentenced the supposed offender to be decapitated. His head was 
on the block, his neck stretched out to receive the stroke of the axe; 
when the truant whom he was accused of having murdered returned 
unexpectedly to his post. The centurion, whose duty it had been to see 
the sentence performed, stayed the proceedings, and led back the culprit, 
with his companion, to the general; thus making manifest the innocence 
of the former, while the whole army followed them with acclamations of 
joy. Now, a moderate man, under such circumstances as these, would 
probably have pardoned the two wretches at once ; but your ancestor, in 
a rage, gets him up to the tribunal, and forthwith condemns them both— 
the one for returning without his comrade, the other for lingering 
behind; unto which barbarous decree he adds the condemnation of the 
centurion, for having dared to postpone the exécution of his own accord. 
Thus were three innocent persons put to death as a punishment for the 
guiltlessness of one.’”’ 


There is power and correct keeping in these passages, such as 
remind us of Roman thought and character. Our last extract 
brings one of the scenes which Piso and his uncle witness in the 
course of their intimacy with passing life, and contemporary society 
in Rome, under the Pretorian Prefect, Vitalianus. Our readers 
will judge whether the introduction of Cockney dialect in ancient 
Rome, can in any measure amuse or seem real. 


‘« Clad in flowing robes of embroidered silk; sparkling all over with 
jewels of inestimable worth ; his head crowned with a tiara; his neck 
encased with carcanets, and his arms bound with bracelets ; his eyebrows 
tinged with black, and his cheeks dyed with vermillion: this singular 
personage (the most illustrious Pantominus of the age) sailed slowly into 
the room. Then, approaching his noble entertainer, he salaamed in the 
truest oriental style, lifting up his hands till they almost touched his head, 
and bowing down his head till it almost brushed the ground. Meeting 
with a reception of corresponding affability—for, indeed, the preefect was 
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more than usually polite—he proceeded to the pronunciation of an excul- 
patory speech in language much disfigured with provincialisms, ‘ E 
oped,’ he began, ‘ that is ighness would pardon im for not harriving 
hearlier; but really the eat ad been so hoppressive hall the morning, that 
e could not find it in is eart to urry the bearers of is litter ; 00, poor devils! 
were halmost hexhausted and quite hout of breath before they reached the 
hend of their journey, is ouse being a long way hoff, hat the hother side 
side of the Haventine Ill." The prefect admitted the apology as valid, 
though he could not help smiling at the strange phraseology in which it 
was couched. He had, however, often heard the language of Rome 
marred by the natives of Syria in the same way before; for, whatever 
may be alleged by Caledonian critics on the subject, the abuse of the 
moe has not always been confined to the modern populace of Cockney- 
and.’”” 

The last upon the list of our Novels of the Month, is by a 
favourite writer, and is, we think, the best that even Lady Blessing- 
ton has ever acknowledged as her own production. Certainly, it is 
the most finished and correct of the four named at the head of this 
article. Indeed, we look upon it as a model, almost perfect, of 
what an English novel should be. 

The work is in the form of letters from writers of both sexes, 
who though fictitious characters, dealing with feigned events, yet 
keep up a story of excellently balanced and connected parts—a stor 
too, which is full of the most vivid pictures of life, and truthful, nay, 
severely moral lessons, whether unblushing vice or tolerated follies 
be the object of her chastisements and exposures. The letter- 
writers, in the present instance, are persons of very various charac- 
ters, but all belonging to what is (vulgarly may we not say), called 
the world of fashion—some of them high-minded and immaculate— 
others belonging to a clique of exclusives—with a sufficient supply of 
toad-eaters, and roués, as they separately and conjointly figure at 
the present day. 

We are not going to withdraw the veil from a plot of absorbing, 
and in its latter scenes of hurrying, interest. But we may mention, 
with a view of making our extracts better understood, that the hero- 
ine, Augusta Vernon, a sensitive, gentle, and pure creature, is, at 
an age too young, and capricious, induced to become the wife of a 
dashing nobleman, Lord Annandale, who is an adept in all the 
fashionable follies of the day—a fox hunter, a gambler, a flutterer 
in all the most exclusive and heartless circles of London fashion. 
The young countess, amid the associates which her husband affects, 
cannot remain unaffected ; and her very purity, in the absence of 
any real ground of jealousy, becomes the object of envy, and mali- 
cious intrigue. Although spotless, she is driven from her husband’s 
home, the grave becoming her refuge. 

Miss Montressor, who succeeds to the title of Countess of Annan- 
dale, is the grand actor in this perfidious scheme. She is as clever 
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as any female devil can be made—brilliant, and fiend-like. But 
her punishment is as signal as her crimes. In her youth she has 
been the victim of the Chevalier de Carency, who hearing of her 
good fortune, presents himself now, as the degraded and brutal 
Robert Macaire. Something of her sufferings may be conceived, 
when it is stated that he haunts her on the most delicate occasions, 
and extorts from her money at his will, as the price of a secret that 
she would die, rather than have disclosed. Numerous are the other 
characters, and ali of them sustained with admirable effect, in their 
due and subordinate capacities ; nor does a single letter enter into - 
these volumes that teems not with rich thoughts and powerful 
feeling—the whole with extraordinay force tending to the defence 
of rectitude and virtue, and the castigation, as well as dissection, of 
duplicity and vice. 

We have already seen in the ‘ Memoirs of a Peeress,” going 
back to the ‘* Days of Fox,” part of what the writer of that novel 
represents to have been the condition and doings of society half a 
century ago. Let us see what Lady Blessington says of our own 
time. It is worthy of remark that Miss Montressor’s correspon- 
dence forms the most pithy and satirical portions of the work,whether 
to or from her; and to these letters we chiefly resort. The fol- 
lowing concerns London. 


‘ By the by, chére amie, you would be not a little shocked, could you 
but witness the free and easy style of the men of fashion here. It posi- 
tively amounts to insolence ; yet they do not mean it. No, they only 
mean to be at their ease; but this precludes any well-bred woman from 
feeling at hers, in their society. They are at once nonchalant and 
familiar; make no ceremuny of talking of the House of Commons, the 
political questions of the day, their hunting or shooting, or, in fact, all 
that peculiarly concerns themselves; rarely, if ever, introducing those 
topics which are generally supposed to be most agreeable to women. 
The Comtesse Hohenlinden told me, that here the ladies are obliged to 
study the tastes and pursuits of the gentlemen, in order to find favour in 
the eyes of those lords of the creation. Is not this a dreadful degrada- 
tion to our sex? Only fancy women talking of horses, and not only 
talking of, but visiting them in their stables! Fancy their betting, and 
keeping books in which are entered not /es douces pensées des dames, 
but the wagers they have made, and the odds pour et contre! This 
would not be believed in France; mats c’est un fait, je vous jure. 
Here, a lady who wishes to captivate, relies, not on her charms, but on 
her tact, and the weakness to which it is to be opposed. Is the man who 
is to be won a politician ?—she reads all his speeches, an operation pain- 
ful and impracticable to all save one impelled by a predominant motive : 
she does more,—she succeeds in remembering some portions of them, 
and quotes them with eulogium; when, unless he is the most ungrateful 
of his sex, she is rewarded by his preferring her to all things save him- 
self and his speeches. The only chance of defeat consists in the number 
of competitors for his favour. Ifa man is devoted to hunting, the ladies 
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who wish to please him are suddenly struck with admiration for that 
amusement. ‘They dote on horses;’ they delight in driving to the 
cover-side ; they pat the necks of the ‘ beautiful animals,’ and praise the 
red coats of their masters. Nay, examples have been known of their 
donning scarlet habits, and risking their necks, to attract some coveted 
Nimrod. If a man be fond of theatricals, then each lady who aspires to 
win him is dying to act too. She discovers that the amateur far excels 
the best actor on the stage. His tragic acting is so affecting (affected she 
means); and, having persuaded him that he is the only Romeo alive, she 
hopes to be selected as his Juliet. Military men are courted, by the 


. female aspirants flocking to reviews, and doting on martial music. 


Yachters are vanquished by delicate women, who tremble at the bare 
idea of a storm, and turn pale at a high wave, declaring that ‘ they are 
nowhere so happy as at sea;’ that ‘a yacht is infinitely preferable toa 
house, and a sailor's life the most agreeable thing in the world, except 
that of being his wife.’ It is thus that ladies in England administer to 
the weakness of the ‘ sterner sex,’ and subjugate them (apropos of the 
word subjugate, a man said, two days ago, that subjugate and conjugate 
were synonymous); while you, in /a belle France, exact that deferential 
homage which is woman’s due, and to which she cannot resign her claims, 
without being guilty of a want of respect towards her whole sex. I attri- 
bute the mauvatse mantére of the Englishmen of fashion to the want of 
dignity of the women. The long war took so many men away, that, 
owing to their scarcity, they became more in demand, and the claimants 
were so numerous, that the claimed grew saucy. This, I imagine, first 
led to the unnatural system of the men being courted instead of courting ; 
a practice to which they have now become so used, that I know not how 
it is ever to be eradicated. A French grisette would expect—ay, and ex- 
act, too—more attention than a London fine lady dreams of meeting from 
the men of her circle.” 


The sarcasms with which the authoress treats many of the customs 
of high life both in London and Paris are pungent in the extreme, 
and chiefly so on account of the truth and correct sentiments which 
her strictures contain. For example, abiding at home, for we will 
not travel abroad to find themes for her excellent reproofs and 
exposures, it is said, 


*- Sunday after Sunday (but only on this magical day) crowds of our 
sex may he seen tiling to the Zoological Gardens, to exhibit at once 
their gay clothes, flirtations, and the proofs of their addiction to the study 
of natural history, in their accompanying an extensive train of biped 
animals; who, though far more ridiculous, are infinitely less amusing 
than those in the surrounding cages. 

“ Ask them why they frequent this place, Sabbath after Sabbath, having 
long since exhausted their naive observations on the monkeys, and the 
will tell you that ‘every one comes—there is such a crowd,’ and that on 
this day alone the mob—their synonyme for people—cannot get in; and, 
therefore, they select it. In my simplicity, I ventured to comment on 
the absurdity of excluding the reputable and intelligent mechanics, and 
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their wives and daughters, from the garden, the only day their avucations 
allowed them a few hours for recreation. 

“IT was answered by, ‘ Fancy how dreadful it would be for us to have 
such people nez-d-nez avec nous at every turn! Oh, it would be insup- 
portable !’ 

“*] cannot fancy,’ resumed I, ‘ that there could be anything at all insup~ 
portable in it; aw contraire, the seeing new and agreeable faces, and wit- 
nessing the enjoyment of those who have fewer sources of pleasure than we 
possess, would be more animating than encountering the vapid counte- 
nances that people have been yawning atevery night during the season ; 
and who look as weary at beholding us, as we are at looking at them. It 
has been said by one of their most remarkable poets—one, too, of their 
own rank—that the English fashionables are as tired as they are tire- 
some: but this fact, like the secrets of free-masonry, is attempted to be 
concealed, lest new votaries should be deterred from entering the lethar- 
gic circle.’”” 


The exclusive West-end litterateurs are thus shown up. 


“The exclusive circle is at war with genius and talent, though their 
vanity often induces them to draw to their dull routs and prosy dinners, 
those who are considered to possess either of these attributes in an emi- 
nent degree. They think ‘ it looks well’ (another favourite phrase) to 
see among the aristocratic names that are every day announced in the 
newspapers, as having partaken of their ostentatious hospitalities, those 
that form the aristocracy of genius; for they imagine themselves modern 
Mecenases, who patronise poets and philosophers, from the association 
with whom they expect to derive distinction. For gentle dulness they 
have a peculiar predilection—from sympathy, I suppose ; a fellow-feeling 
being said to make men wondrous Kind. A few of the houses with the 
most pretensions to literary taste have their tame poets and petits /itte- 
rateurs, Who run about as docile, and more parasitical, than lap-dogs; 
and, like them, are equally well-fed, ay, and certainly equally spoiled. 
The dull plaisanteries, thrice-told anecdotes, and résumés of the scandal 
of each week, served up réchauffés by these pigmies of literature, are 
received most graciousty by their patrons, who agree in opinion with the 
French writer,— 

* Nul n’aura de |’esprit 
Hors nous et nos amis.’”’ 


At the risk of exceeding all reasonable bounds with our extracts, 
we offer another, persuaded at the same time that not one of our read- 
ers will feel it tiresome, uninstructive, or destitute of remarkable 
point and applicable fitness. Well has her ladyship chosen, as 
respects her motto, and well has she filled up its meaning. A better 
commentary could not proceed from the pulpit or lecturer’s desk. 


‘ Tis you that say it, not I: you do the deeds, 
And your ungodly deeds find me the words. 


‘* The unmarried men in London are remarkable for a degree of sel- 
fishness, indulged even to an oblivion of all else, and for a prudent fore- 
thought, even in their affections, not so much the result of wisdom, as 
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the dictate of this all-engrossing egotism. Venus herself, without a for- 
tune, could hardly tempt them to wear any other fetters than those of her 
cestus; while a very Gorgon, with a large domain, would soon find them 
eager candidates for the hymeneal chains. They regard every young 
beauty with distrust and alarm, as having designs on their freedom; or 
as being likely, by their fascinations, to tempt them intoa rash marriage, 
which they consider as the premature grave of their selfish enjoyments. 
They look on dowerless wedlock, as on death, a misfortune to be encoun- 
tered, perhaps, at some remote period, when age and infirmity prevent 
the pursuit of pleasures, or satiety has palled them. With the distant 
prospect of settling down at last with some fair young being, who is to 
be the soother of his irritability, and the nurse of his infirmities, the man 
of pleasure systematically and ruthlessly pursues a round of heartless dis- 
sipation ; until his health broken, and his spirits jaded, he selects his vic- 
_ tim, and, in the uncongenial union (which, like the atrocious cruelty of 
Mezentius, chains the living to the dead), seeks the reward of his selfish- 
ness. The men forming the upper class generally marry for what they 
term love, which is nothing more than an evanescent caprice, an envie to 
possess some object not otherwise to be obtained. They are so little in 
the habit of denying themselves anything they conceive necessary to their 
pleasure, that one of their race makes little more difficulty of marrying 
the girl that has struck his fancy, than he does of buying some celebrated 
horse, for which he has to pay an extravagant price, and probably gets 
tired of one as soon as the other. During the first brief months—say 
three or four—of his union, he considers and treats his young wife, not 
as the dear friend and companion of his life, the future mother of his 
children, but as an object of passion; to be idolised while the passion 
continues, and to be left in loveless solitude—cast, like a faded flower, 
away—the moment satiety is experienced. She has been indulged to 
folly, doted on to infatuation, for three months; and then, spoiled by 
flattery, and corrupted by unwise uxoriousness, she sees herself first ne- 
glected, and ultimately abandoned, to bear, as best she may, this humili- 
ating, this torturing change. If she loves her husband, jealousy, with all 
its envenomed pangs, assails her young breast. She knows how ardently, 
how madly, he can adore, compares his present undisguised coldness with 
the fervour of the happy past, and concludes (not in general without 
cause), that another object has usurped her place in his heart. Love, 
pride, and jealous rage are now in arms; and how strong must be the 
virtue, and how steadfast the principles, that enable her to resist the 
temptations offered by vanity and vengeance! Reproaches or tears 
await the inconstant at home; his selfishness makes him luathe both, and 
he seeks abroad a dedommagement for the ennui they produce. The 
result generally is, that his wife either breaks her heart or her marriage 
vows, or sinks inte that humiliating and humiliated being, an unloved 
and unpitied hypochondriac; who details her wrongs and maladies, in a 
whining tone, to the vegetating dowagers and spinsters who have no 
better occupation than to listen to the tedious catalogue.” 
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Art. X1].— General History of Civilization in Europe, from the Fall 
of the Roman Empire to the French Revolution. ‘Translated from the 
French of M. Guizor. Oxford: Talboys, 1837. 


Many persons are in the habit of decrying the study of political 
economy, and asserting that it leads to no practical benefits ; while 
others, who do not go so far, deny the claims which its professors 
and advocates set up, when they call it a science. ‘There is a kin- 
dred objection sometimes taken to the phrase the ‘‘ Philosophy of 
History,” which to a great extent 1s synonimous with that of the 
«Science of Political Economy.” To our apprehension, however, 
there appears no unreasonable assumption in the use of the words 
philosophy and science when applied to the departments of inves- 
tigation referred to. What is it which is required to come up to 
the lofty demands of these terms, but that a branch of study be 
capable of being improved by inductive reasoning, and that when 
one truth has been legitimately established, it give the inquirer a 
new and more advanced footing in the world of facts, and prepare 
him to make another stride, which, without having gained the last 
stage, he could not, in all probability, have ever taken? Facts are 
the great staple in which for philosophy or science to traffic—and 
so long as this is the case—that human nature and the laws that 
govern the universe are the same in the same circumstances—so 
long as cause and effect are indissolubly connected—history may be 
treated philosophically, and political economy be susceptible of 
scientific deduction and arrangement. For where are facts more 
abundant than in the history of a nation and of mankind? And 
where is there more scope or more occasion to trace the connection 
of these, their dependance, and ramifications, than in the history 
of mankind as a race, whose interests here and destinies hereafter 
are so grand and surpassingly important? And thus to be engaged 
is to philosophize—the deductions thence derived amount to a 
magnificent science. 

The difficulty and the danger that arise in the department under 
consideration—that is, in an investigation into the conditions and 
alterations which are always occurring among our species, particu- 
larly in a civilized state—lay in giving due allowance for each of 
the many distinct and complex causes which co-exist, and are con- 
tinually crossing and counteracting one another. So that, to use 
the words of an able author on civilization, it may happen, that 
** however clearly it may be shown in theory that a certain effect is 
produced by a particular cause, a hundred instances may perhaps 
be adduced in which that cause has been followed by no such effect.” 
It is therefore necessary to bear in mind, when it is said a certain 
cause will produce a certain result, corresponding with what has 
uniformly occurred on previous occasions, as ascertained by patient 
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observation, that the meaning must be—provided other causes 
capable of counteracting it are not in operation. We find in the 
volume before us, views corroborative of some of those now taken. 


“ Tt has been the custom for some time past, and very properly, to talk 
of the necessity of confining history to facts: nothing can be more just. 
But it would be almost absurd to suppose that there are no facts but such 
as are material and visible: there are moral, hidden facts, which are no 
less real than battles, wars, and the public acts of government. Besides 
these individual facts, each of which has its proper name, there are others 
of a general nature, without a name, of which it is impossible to say that 
they happened in such a year, or on such a day, and which it is impossible 
to confine within any precise limits, but which are yet just as much facts 
as the battles and public acts of which we have spoken. That very portion, 
indeed, which we are accustomed to hear called the philosophy of history 
—which consists in shewing the relation of events with each other—the 
chain which connects them—the causes and effects of events—this is his- 
tory just as much as the description of battles, and all the other exterior 
events which it recounts. Facts of this kind are undoubtedly more difficult 
to unravel ; the historian is more liable to deceive himself respecting them ; 
it requires more skill to place them distinctly before the reader; but this 
difficulty does not aMer their nature: they still continue not a whit the 
less, for all this, to form an essential part of history.” 


We may add, that though the obstacles which impede the way 
to the perfecting of history upon ascertained philosophical principles 
exist, no good reason thence arises why the study should not be 
ardently pursued, and the most careful methods adopted for over- 
coming such difficulties. Quite the contrary; while it ought also 
to be borne in mind, that as to many of the leading principles in this 
department, no extraordinary difficulty exists with respect to 
access or discovery. 

M. Guizot, in the present series of lectures, describes civilization 
as one of those very intangible facts in history, to which part of 
the foregoing extract alludes—stating that it is not only scarcely 
to be seized, but so complicated as scarcely to be unravelled, and 
so hidden as scarcely to be discernible—that the difficulty of de- 
scribing it, of recounting its parts and progress, is apparent and 
acknowledged—but still that its existence, its worthiness to be 
described and to be recounted, are not less certain and manifest. 

Jn this manner M. Guizot introduces the subject of the present 
series of lectures—a subject, than which, unquestionably, few or 
none can be more important or arresting; for what is civilization 
but the result of knowledge and virtue?—Nay, it is knowledge and 
virtue themselves, in a combined and loving relationship. Yet there 
exist opposite opinions regarding this united entity—for it has been 
asked whether it be a blessing or a curse ?—and one party has said 
no, and another, yes—one decries it as teeming with mischief to 
the very beings whom it professes to benefit, while another lauds it 
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as the means whereby man will attain to his true dignity and high- 
est excellence. Other problems remain to be solved respecting 
civilization, which the author, with singular discrimination, lays 
before his readers. For instance, it 1s asked, he says, ‘ whether 
there is a general civilization of the whole human race—a course for 
humanity to run—a destiny for it to accomplish; whether nations 
have not transmitted from age to age something to their successors, 
which is never lost, but which grows and continues as a common 
stock, and will thus be carried on to the end of all things?” And 
to this he answers—“ for my part, I feel assured that human nature 
has such a destiny; that a general civilization pervades the human 
race ; that at every epoch it augments ; and that there, consequently, 
is a universal history of civilization to be written.” 

It is with great pleasure that we find this encouraging and com- 
forting doctrine urged by such an authority. It is a doctrine which 
we have frequently uttered and endeavoured to fortify by arguments 
drawn from general history, and, especially, that of our own coun- 
try. It is a doctrine, too, which is in perfect keeping with many 
announcements in the inspired volume, where, for example, we read 
of knowledge covering the face of the earth, and which is likened 
to the waters of the great and boundless deep, not only, as we 
interpret the prophecy, in point of extent, but depth, crystal purity, 
and clearness. There is, we are aware, an opinion that has found 
many supporters, and at first sight many confirmations, in the 
annals of nations—which goes to this amount, viz. that the most 
prosperous, enlightened, and virtuous communities, are capable 
only of advancing to a certain height, and then are doomed to decline 
and fall into their original barbarism and weakness—that there is a 
constant and almost uniform revolution of terrestrial events—and 
that modern civilized Europe will have to abide such a disheartening 
and dreadful relapse; the generally assigned proximate causes for 
this decline and darkness being luxury, effeminacy, and the enfee- 
bling, demoralizing, and disorganizing vices which necessarily 
attach to, or result from, such a lax state of mind and manners. 

More than once, heretofore, we have taken an opportunity to 
combat these opinions, when put forth as forming an infallible and 
universal doctrine. We have said, that they do not necessarily nor 
apparently apply to Great Britain, for example, nor to those modern 
nations which have become potent, not in consequence of military 
conquests, but, on the contrary, of their internal and peaceful 
industry. 

It has been well said, that those nations and empires, generally, 
which have risen to power by warlike genius and triumphs alone, 
continued great while their manners and tastes were simple, frugal, and 
austere—in short, that they were rich in all the materials of strength 
while they were poor, and their ordinary wants easily supplied ; but, 
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on the other hand, that such a country as Great Britain has kept 
pace both in respect of extent and stability of power, with the lux- 
ury and artificial enjoyments of the people. Without, however, 
going over the arguments which might be adduced in support of this 
position, we merely refer to a parallel case, and state an unques- 
tionable truth, with our solution of it. Luxury, and effeminate man- 
ners, no one will deny, are inimical to bodily health, and the con- 
stitutional vigour of those who are unfortunately the offspring of the 
victims of such vices. Luxury and artificial wants have been for cen- 
turies, regularly on the increase among the higher, or non-produc- 
tive classes in England. But the statistical tables, the bills of morta- 
lity, the average prolongation of human life, prove that the health of 
the nation as a whole, has of late years been gradually bettered, and 
the days of human existence extended throughout the island. How 
comes this? ‘lhe main reason, we apprehend, for such an appa- 
rent anomaly, is, that the voluptuous effeminacy alluded to affects 
necessarily, only the non-industrious branches, while this very effemi- 
nacy is the source of an infinite number of industrial arts; at the 
same time, bya natural law of our minds, one of the greatest incen- 
tives to this industry dwells in, and is identical with those very 
privileges and exclusive relaxations or pleasures, which the great, 
to the degeneracy of their corporeal and moral energies, possess and 
cherish. We have only glanced at an explanation of the supposed 
anomaly, but we think that it might be carried out to a perfectly 
satisfactory conclusion ; a conclusion, however, not more clear than 
that which might be arrived at in the parallel case of a nation’s 
virtue, dignity, and power. Feeling assured, like the author, that 
a general civilization, the limits to which cannot be marked, is in 
store for the human race, but that the history of its past vicissitudes 
and progress has never been fully or clearly described, we proceed 
to notice some of his statements and views—beginning with certain 
preparative definitions, limitations, and suggestions. 

M. Guizot seems to be fully impressed with a sense of the neces- 
sity, the dignity, and the interesting nature of the investigation 
upon which he has entered—asserting, that the history of civiliza- 
tion comprehends every other history. 

‘* Ts it not, indeed, clear, that civilization is the great fact in which all others 
merge, in which they all end, in which they are all condensed, in which all 
others find theirimportance ? Take all the facts of which the history ofanation 
is composed, all the facts which we areaccustomed to consider as the elements 
of its existence—take its institutions, its commerce, its industry, its wars, the 
various details of its government ; and, if you would form some idea of 
them as the whole, if you would see their various bearings on each other, 
if you would appreciate their value, if you would pass a judgment upon 
them, what is it you desire to know? Why, what they have done to for- 
ward the progress of civilization—what part they have acted in this great 
drama—what influence they have exercised in aiding its advance. It is 
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not only by this that we form a general opinion of these facts, but it is by - 
this standard that we try them, that we estimate their true value. These 
are, as it were, the rivers of whom we ask how much water have they car- 
ried to the ocean? Civilization is, as it were, the grand emporium of a 
people, in which all its wealth, all the elements of its life, all the powers of 
its existence, are stored up. It is so true that we judge of minor facts ac- 
cordingly as they affect this greater one, that even some which are naturally 
detested and hated, which prove a heavy calamity to the nation upon which 
they fall—say, for instance, despotism, anarchy, and so forth—even these 
are partly forgiven, their evil nature is partly overlooked, if they have 
aided in any considerable degree, the march of civilization. Wherever the 
the progress of this principle is visible, together with the facts which have 
urged it forward, we are tempted to forget the price it has cost—we over- 
look the dearness of the purchase.” 


He next proceeds to mark a distinction where, we think, there is 
only a slight and comparative difference, or rather a co-ordinate 
relationship, between the civilization which affects individual minds, 
and that which embraces the social fabric—the human community. 
He says— 


‘‘ There are certain facts which, properly speaking, cannot be called 
social—individual facts which rather concern the human intellect than 
public life : such are religious doctrines, philosophical opinions, literature, 
the sciences, and arts. All these seem to offer themselves to individual 
man for his improvement, instruction, or amusement; and to be directed 
rather to his intellectual amelioration and pleasure, than to his social con- 
dition. Yet, still, how often do these facts come before us—how often are 
we compelled to consider them as influencing civilization? In all times, 
in all countries, it has been the boast of religion that it has civilized the 
people among whom it has dwelt. Literature, the arts, and the sciences 
have put in their claim for a share in this glory; and mankind has been 
ready to laud and honour them whenever it has felt that this praise was 
fairly their due. In the same manner, facts the most important—facts of 
themselves, and independently of their exterior consequences, the most 
sublime in their nature—have increased in importance, have reached a 
higher degree of sublimity by their connexion with civilization. Such is 
the worth of this great principle, that it gives a value to all it touches. 
Not only so, but there are even cases in which the facts of which we have 
spoken—in which philosophy, literature, the sciences, and the arts, are 
especially judged, and condemned or applauded according to their influence 
upon civilization.” 


Why, if, as said in a preceding quotation, civilization be the 
‘«« great fact in which all others merge, in which they all end,” and 
so forth, we do not see that there is much ground for the doctrinal 
distinction which is the subject of the many reiterations found in 
the last extract. If civilization be the single term that stands for 
all the refined, ennobled, and glorious fruits of religion, moral cul- 
ture, and knowledge in literature, the sciences, and the arts, as 
stated by M. Guizot, forcibly and correctly, we cannot discover 
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why the limitation should be countenanced which is conveyed, when 
the author supposes, that ‘“‘ there are eren cases in which” these 
facts ‘‘ are especially judged and condemned, or applauded accord- 
ing to their ifluence on civilization.”” In our apprehension, there- 
fore, the distinction inculcated between social and individual civili- 
zation is inconvenient and perplexing, or, at least, unnecessary. 
Nay, we are of opinion, to use the ideas of Dr. Chalmers, the only 
inroad that can, with a legitimate hope of success, be made on the 
territories of ignorance and wickedness—of insubordination and 
error, is to assail consecutively and separately, the strongholds of 
each vice, and each department of prejudice and misinformation— 
to take instruction in one hand—correction in the other—and to go 
piecemeal to work, so as to produce the elements of civilization in 
an infinitely diversified constituency, but at the same time, in that 
naturally coherent and congregating form, in which all substances, 
principles, and excellencies will unite for the general, the universal 
good, public and private, individual and social. 


We proceed to allow the author to explain himself more variously. 
He says— 


‘‘ Two elements, then, seem to be comprised in the great fact which 
we call civilization; two circumstances are necessary to its existence; it 
lives upon two conditions, it reveals itself by two symptoms; the pro- 
gress of society, the progress of individuals; the amelioration of the 
social system, and the expansion of the mind and faculties of man. 
Wherever the exterior condition of man becomes enlarged, quickened, 
and improved ; wherever the intellectual nature of man distinguishes it- 
self by its energy, brilliancy, and its grandeur; wherever these two signs 
concur, and they often do so, notwithstanding the gravest imperfections 
in the general system, there man proclaims and applauds civilization.” 


We have only here once more to repeat the sentiment that while 
admitting social civilization not to be identical with individual 
civilization, or in other words, with individual and personal culture 
of mind and morals, we maintain that if the latter be prevalent and 
general in a community, the former can neither be distant nor 
wanting ; and that the surest way of securing the social, is pre- 
viously to have established the individual blessing in detail’; that is 
to say, if the efforts to bring about such ameliorations are to be 
separately put forth. But as we perceive no incongruity in their 
part passu operation, and indeed, cannot conceive how they could 
be separated for any considerable length of time, it only remains for 
us on this branch of the subject, to express a strong hope and con- 
fidence that the present volume will contribute materially to give 
birth to such a happy and beautiful twinship. 

In the following long extract, M. Guizot goes on to state a variety 
of most striking points necessarily belonging to his theme,and to indi- 
cate the particular branch to which he 1s about to address himself. 





——————— 
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‘© Of the two developements of which we have just now spoken, and 
which together constitute civilization,—of the developement of society 
on the one part, and of the expansion of human intelligence on the other, 
—Which is the end? Which are the means? Is it for the improvement 
of the social condition, for the amelioration of his existence upon the 
earth, that man developes himelf, his mind, his faculties, his sentiments, 
his ideas, his whole being? Or, is the amelioration of the social condi- 
tion, the progress of society,—is, indeed, society itself merely the theatre, 
the occasion, the motive and excitement for the developement of the 
individual ? Ina word, is society formed for the individual, or the indi- 
vidual for society? Upon the reply to this question depends our know- 
ledge of whether the destiny of man is purely social, whether society 
exhausts and absorbs the entire man, or whether he bears within him 
something foreign, something superior to his existence in this world ? 
One of the greatest philosophers and most distinguished men of the pre- 
sant age, whose words become indelibly engraved upon whatever spot 
they fall, has resolved this question; he has resolved it, at least, accord- 
ing to his own conviction. The following are his words:—‘ Human 
societies are born, live, and die, upon the earth; there they accomplish 
their destinies.. But they contain not the whole man. After his engage- 
ment to society there still remains in him the more noble part of his 
nature ; those high faculties by which he elevates himself to God, to a 
future life, and to the unknown blessings of an invisible world. We, 
individuals, each with a separate and distinct existence, with an identical 
person—we, truly beings endowed with immortality—we have a higher 
destiny than that of states.’ I shall add nothing on this subject; it is not 
my province to handle it: it is enough for me to have placed it before 
you. It haunts us again at the close of the history of civilization.— 
Where the history of civilization ends, when there is no more to be said 
of the present life, man invincibly demands if all is over—if that be the 
end of all things? This, then is the last problem, and the grandest, to 
which the history of civilization can lead us. It is sufficient that I have 
marked its place, and its sublime character. From the foregoing re- 
marks, it becomes evident that the history of civilization may be con- 
sidered from two different points of view—may be drawn from two 
different sources. The historian may take up his abode during the time 
prescribed, say a series of centuries, in the human soul, or with some par- 
ticular nation. He may study, describe, relate all the circumstances, all 
the transformations, all the revolutions, which may have taken place in 
the intellectual man ; and when he had done this, he would have a history 
of the civilization among the people, or during the period which he had 
chosen. He might proceed differently: instead of entering into the inte- 
rior of man, he might take his stand in the external world. He might 
take his station in the midst of the great theatre of life: instead of 
describing the change of ideas, of the sentiments of the individual being, 
he might describe his exterior circumstances, the events, the revolutions 
of his social condition. ‘These two portions, these two histories of civili- 
zation, are strictly connected with each other; they are the counterpart, 
the reflected image of one another. They may, however, be separated, 
Perhaps it is necessary, at least in the beginning, in order to be exposed 
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in detail and with clearness, that they should be. For my part, I have 
no intention, upon the present occasion, to enter upon the history of 
civilization in the human mind; the history of the exterior events of the 
visible and social world is that to which I shall call your attention. It 
would give me pleasure to be able to display before you the phenomenon 
of civilization in the way I understand it, in all its bearings, in its widest 
extent—to place before vou all the vast questions to which it gives rise. 
But, for the present, I must restrain my wishes; I must confine myself to 
a narrower field: it is only the histury of the social state that I shall 
attempt to narrate.” 

Having allowed the lecturer to explain the importance, and the 
meaning of civilization, and to indicate the branch which he has 
undertaken to elucidate, it is now proper that we should present 
something like an outline and summary of the volume, with a few 
specimens ; and also that we should offer our opinion respecting the 
merits of the work. 

The title of the publication informs the reader what is the range 
and extent which the Lectures embrace—viz., the History of 
Europe, from the fall of the Roman Empire, down to the French 
Revolution—or rather to the revolution in mind, manners, and 
principles of national freedom, which the great Civil War in England 
and the reign of Louis XIV. had upon Europe. In treating of such 
a noble subject, and discoursing of the leading events which have 
affected the progress of civilization, there are necessarily many refe- 
rences made to ancient times, and much valuable light thrown 
around them. 

The difference, which M. Guizot says, distinguished the civili- 
zation of ancient from modern times is this, that wnity was the 
leading feature of the former—variety, of the latter. Thus, in the 
commercial states of India, the great principle developed was that of 
democracy, while in Egypt it was that of theocracy—each possess- 
ing and cherishing a united and monopolizing character. But in 


the organization of modern society, every principle of union exists 
together. 


‘* Powers temporal, powers spiritual, the theocratic, monarchic, aristo- 
cratic, and democratic elements, all classes of society, all the social situa- 
tions, are jumbled together, and visible within it, as well as infinite grada- 
tions of liberty, of wealth, and of influence. These various powers, tuo, 
are found here in a state of continual struggle among themselves, without 
any one having sufficient force to master the others, and take sole possession 
of society. Among the ancients, at every great epoch, all communities 
seem cast in the same mould: it was now pure monarchy, now theocracy 
or democracy, that became the reigning principle, each in its turn reigning 
absolutely. But modern Europe contains examples of all these systems, 
of all the attempts at social organization,—pure and mixed monarchies, 
theocracies, republics more or less aristocratic ; all live in common, side by 
side, at one and the same time ; yet, notwithstanding their diversity, they 
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all bear a certain resemblance to each other, a kind of family likeness which 
it is impossible to mistake, and which shews them to be essentially European. 

‘¢ In the moral character, in the notions and sentiments of Europe, we 
find the same variety, the same struggle. ‘Theocratical opinions, monar- 
chical opinions, aristocratic opinions, democratic opinions, cross and jostle, 
struggle, become interwoven, limit, and modify each other. Open the 
boldest treatises of the middle age: in none of them is an opinion carried 
to its final consequences. The advocates of absolute power flinch, almost 
unconsciously, from the results to which their doctrine would carry them. 
We see that the ideas and influences around them frighten them from 
pushing it to its uttermost point. Democracy felt the same control. That 
imperturbable boldness, so striking in ancient civilizations, nowhere found 
a place in the European system. In sentiments we discover the same con- 
trasts, the same variety ; an indomitable taste for independence dwelling 
by the side of the greatest aptness for submission ; a singular fidelity be- 
tween man and man, and at the same time an imperious desire in each to 
do his own will, to shake off all restraint, to live alone, without troubling 
himself with the rest of the world. Minds were as much diversified as 
society. 

‘‘ The same characteristic is observable in literature. It cannot be de- 
nied that in what relates to the form and beauty of art, modern Europe is 
very inferior to antiquity ; but, if we look at her literature as regards depth 
of feeling and ideas, it will be found more powerful and rich. ‘The human 
mind has been employed upon a greater number of objects, its labours 
have been more diversified, it has gone to a greater depth. Its imperfection 
in form is owing to this very cause. The more plenteous and rich the 
materials, the greater is the difficulty of forcing them into a pure and simple 
form. ‘That which gives beauty to a composition, that which in works of 
art we call form, is the clearness, the simplicity, the symbolical unity of 
the work. With the prodigious diversity of ideas and sentiments which 
belong to European civilization, the difficulty to attain this grand and 
chaste simplicity has been increased.” 


In producing such a variety in modern society, three causes ope- 
rated—viz., the Municipal Institutions and the Church, both 
derived from Rome, and the Feudal System derived from the bar- 
barian conquerors. The results flowing from these primary causes 
are extensively and eloquently discussed and illustrated. The 
lecturer afterwards proceeds to characterize the effect which the 
Crusades had upon civilization, and says that these formed the first 
European event whieh united all classes of society and many nations 
in one common bond, and for one purpose—producing the ame- 
lioration of mankind through the interchanges of commerce and of 
separate nations. Individual civilization, especially, was fostered 
and developed by means of these chivalric wars—many of the most 
valuable discoveries being among its fruits, such as gunpowder, the 
compass, the art of printing, &c. 

Monarchy grew out of the Crusades also, for modern kings are 
different as respects power from the ancient, who, with the name, 
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had not the same sortof sway. The policy of foreign relationships, 
centralization in France particularly, and intellectual, instead of 
material, means of government, were natural results. After the esta- 
blishment of monarchical absolutism, the Reformation gave freedom 
of mind. The English Rebellion or Revolution above alluded to, 
and the wars of Louis le Grand, which led to the association of the 
Allies, under William of Orange, for one definite purpose of policy, 
bring the lecturer to the close of his speculations and discussions. 

The field which M. Guizot has traversed, it will easily be seen, 
from this most imperfect outline, is always boundless ; and that he 
has occupied it without advancing some questionable doctrines, some 
partial details, or exhibiting considerable defects, cannot be asserted. 
That, on the other hand, the learning, the reflection, the philoso- 
phy, and the observations which he has brought to the task are 
extraordinary, is still more manifest. His eloquence is of a superior 
order, yet it does not surpass in excellence the current of sound and 
common. sense views which he is constantly putting forth and illus- 
trating. ‘There is a good deal of French character in his manner and 
modes of reasoning. He is never cold, he does not confine himself 
to one department of knowledge for parallels, and he has the art of 
exhibiting the various conditions of society in a living form before 
you. He looks more to things than to signs or forms. He may 
be sometimes illogical, his arguments are not always clear, or well 
disclosed, and his conclusions may on other occasions be found 
lame or unimportant. But, inno instance, is the moral or political 
lesson, taking his dissertations in connexion, obscure or feeble. In 
short, regarding the work as a whole, it is one of the most compre- 
hensive, as respects subjects, as well as the resources brought to its 
discussion by the lecturer, that is to be found in modern literature, 
being alike essential to the politician, the philosopher, and the ele- 
gant scholar ; to the student of history, the volume is indispensable. 
‘I'wo extracts will sufficiently impress our readers with the feeling, 
that M. Guizot is not only a singularly instructive writer, but lively 
and descriptive, beyond almost any other, who has ever handled 
similar subjects. For an example of the former excellence, we 
quote some paragraphs. 

“Let us suppose that in the year 1789, at the commencement of the 
terrible regeneration of France, a burgess of the twelfth century had risen 
from his grave and made his appearance amongst us, and some one had 
put into his hand (for we will suppose he could read) one of those spirit- 
stirring pamphlets which caused so much excitement—for instance, that 
of M. Sieyés, What is the Third Estate? (‘‘Qu’est-ce quele Tiers ?’’) : if, 
in looking at this, he had met with the following passage, which forms 
the basis of the pamphlet—‘ The third estate is the French nation without 
the nobility and clergy,’ what, let me ask, would be the impression such 
a sentence would make on this burgess’s mind? Js it probable he would un- 
derstand it? No; he would not be able tocomprehend the meaning of the 
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words ‘the French nation,’ because they remind him of no facts or cir- 
cumstances with which he would be acquainted, but represent a state of 
things to the existence of which he is an entire stranger: but if he did 
understand the phrase, and had a clear apprehension that the absolute sove- 
reignity was lodged in the third estate, it is beyond a question that he 
would characterize such a proposition as almost absurd and impious, so 
utterly at variance would it be with his feelings and his ideas of things—so 
ccntradictory to the experience and observation of his whole life. 

If now we suppose the astonished burgess to be introduced into any 
one of the free cities of France, which had existed in his time—say 
Rheims, or Beauvais, or Laon, or Noyon—we shall see him still more asto- 
nished and puzzled: he enters the town, he sees no towers, ramparts, 
militia, or any other kind of defence; every thing exposed, every thing 
an easy spoil to the first depredator, the town ready to fall into the hands 
of the first assailant. The burgess is alarmed at the insecurity of this 
free city, which he finds in so defenceless and unprotected a condition. 
He then proceeds into the heart of the town; he inquires how things are 
going on, what is the nature of its government, and the character of its 
inhabitants. He learns that there is an authority, not resident within its 
walls, which imposes whatever taxcs it pleases to levy upon them without 
their consent; which requires them to keep up a militia, and to serve in 
the army without their inclination being consulted. ‘They talk to him 
about the magistrates, about the mayor and aldermen; and he is obliged 
to hear that the burgesses have nothing to do with their nomination, 
He learns that the municipal government is not conducted by the bur- 
gesses, but that a servant of the King, a steward living at a distance, has 
the sole management of their affairs. In addition to this, he is informed 
that they are prohibited from assembling together to take into consideration 
matters immediately concerning themselves—that the church-bells have 
ceased to announce public meetings for such purposes. The burgess of 
the twelfth century is struck dumb with confusion : a moment since, he 
was amazed at the greatness, the importance, the vast superiority which 
the ‘ tiers état’ so vauntingly arrogated to itself; but now, upon exami- 
nation, he finds them deprived of all civic rights, and in a state of thraldom 
and degradation far more intolerable than he had ever before witnessed. 
He passes suddenly from one extreme to the other, from the spectacle of 
a corporation exercising sovereign power to a corporation without any 
power at all: how is it possible that he should understand this, or be able 
to reconcile it? his head must be turned, and his faculties lost in wonder 
and confusion. 

“ Now, let us burgesses of the nineteenth century imagine, in our turn, 
that we are transported back into the twelfth. A twofold appearance, but 
exactly reversed, presents itself to us in a precisely similar manner. If 
we regard the affairs of the public in general—the state, the government, 
the country, the nation at large—we shall neither see nor hear any thing 
of burgesses; they were mere ciphers, of no importance or consideration 
whatever. Not only so, but if we would know in what estimation they 
held themselves as a body, what weight, what influence they attached to 
themselves with respect to their relations towards the government of 
France as a nation, we shall receive a reply to our inquiry in language 
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expressive of deep humilty and timidity; while we shall find their masters, 
the lords, from whom they subsequently wrested their franchises, treating 
them, at least as far as words go, with a pride and scorn truly amazing: 
yet these indignities do not appear in the slightest degree to provoke or 
astonish their submissive vassals. 

“ But let us enter one of these free cities, and see what is going on 
within it. Here things take quite another turn: we find ourselves in a 
fortified town, defended by armed burgesses. These burgesses fix their 
own taxes, elect their own magistrates, have their own courts of judica- 
ture, their own public assemblies for deliberating upon public measures, 
from which none are excluded. They make war at their own expense 
even against their suzerain—maintain their own militia. In short, they 
govern themselves—they are sovereigns.” 


For a specimen in which the lecturer’s vivid and graphic powers 
are conspicuous, we quote a description of ancient society in Rome 
and other states. 


“ Rome in its origin was a mere municipality, a corporation. The 
Roman government was nothing more than an assemblage of institutions 
suitable to a population enclosed within the walls of a city; that is to say, 
they were municipal institutions ; this was their distinctive character. 

“This was not peculiar to Rome. If we look, in this period, at the 
part of Italy which surrounded Rome, we find nothing but cities. What 
were then called nations were nothing more than confederations of cities. 
The Latin nation was a confederation of Latin cities. The Etrurians, 
the Samnites, the Sabines, the nations of Magna Grecia, were all com- 
posed in the same way. 

“ At this time there were no country places, no villages; at least the 
country was nothing like what it isin the present day. It was cultivated, 
no doubt, but it was not peopled. The proprietors of lands and of country 
estates dwelt in cities: they left these occasionally toivisit their rural 
property, where they usually kept a certain number of slaves; but that 
which we now call the country, that scattered populaticn, sometimes in 
lone houses, sometimes in hamlets and villages, and which everywhere 
dots our land with agricultural dwellings, was altogether unknown in 
ancient Italy. 

‘* And what was the case when Rome extended her boundaries? If we 
follow her history, we shall find that she conquered or founded a host of 
cities. It was with cities she fought, it was with cities she treated, it was 
into cities she sent colonies. In short, the history of the conquest of the 
world by Rome, is the history of the conquest aud foundation of a vast 
number of cities. It is true that in the East the extension of the Roman 
dominion bore somewhat of a different character ; the population was not 
distributed there in the same way as in the Western world ; it was under 
a social system, partaking more of the patriarchal form, and was conse- 
quently much less concentrated in cities. But, as we have only to do with 
the population of Europe, I shall not dwell upon what relates to that of 
the East. 

**Confining ourselves,then to the West, we shall find the fact to be such 
as I have described it. In the Gauls, in Spain, we meet with nothing but 
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cities. At any distance from these, the country consisted of marshes and 
forests. Examine the character of the monuments left us of ancient 
Rome—the old Roman roads ; we find great roads extending from city to 
city ; but the thousands of little by-paths, which now intersect every part 
of the country, were then unknown, Neither do we find any traces of 
that immense number of lesser objects—of churches, castles, country seats, 
and villages, which were spread all over the country during the middle 
ages. Rome has left no traces of this kind ; her only bequests consists of 
vast monuments impressed with a municipal character, destined for a 
numerous population, crowded into asingle spot. In whatever point of 
view you consider the Roman world, you meet with this almost exclusive 
preponderance of cities, and an absence of country populations and 
dwellings.” 





Arr. XIII.— England under Seven Administrations. By AtBany 
FonBLANQUE, Esq. 3 vols. London: Bentley, 1837. 


InsTEAD of saying England, the title of this work should rather 
have been “ The Exuminer newspaper under Seven Administra- 
tions,” and even then, there should have been some more definite 
intimation in the form of a double announcement, informing the 
public that only some of the crack leaders in that weekly journal, 
written by Mr. Fonblanque during the period mentioned, are here 
bound up together. Several of the articles, indeed, contain little 
or nothing bearing upon the history of the kingdom, either in its 
domestic or foreign relationships, at any time ; while in all of them 
there is a greater display of mere literary skill than information, con- 
cerning any of the remarkable events which occurred during the last 
nine years which the author has embraced. In fact, several of the 
most extraordinary changes in men and measures that could have 
stamped any era, or happened in any country, are passed over with 
the slightest possible commemoration, or are altogether unnoticed ; 
such as the repeal of the Test Acts, and the passing of the Reform 
Bill! We do not even find in the whole work, in which political 
dissertations necessarily form the staple, any important lights thrown 
upon great and fundamental principles of national government—any 
thing that will establish the publication as an authority on any one 
question. 

What then, it may be asked, is the character of the contents, 
what the merit of the work ?—a work, which has already, and will 
for some time tocome, create a considerablesensation among the read- 
ing public? We have already indicated the nature of the ground for 
this excitement, when alluding to the literary skill of the author. 
Mr. Fonblanque has been for a number of years one of the most 
accomplished and trenchant political writers even among the mul- 
titude of clever and able men who have raised, to an unparalleled 
eminence, the periodical literature of Great Britain. In these papers 
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he discourses with the most remarkable epigrammatic point, con- 
cerning a great number of those questions, which, during the period 
specified, have occupied the public mind—such as the practice in 
our legislation and laws—political morality, so to speak, and, in 
short, of much that, at the date when the articles were written, was 
the subject of populardiscussion. Commentary and an extraordinary 
redundancy of illustration, concerning the points handled, are the 
characteristics of the publication ; such as, indeed, have secured for 
the newspaper in which, from time to time, the dissertations appeared, 
no small share of popularity. There is not much, however, besides a 
display ofan uncommon political gladiatorship, and Benthamite phi- 
losophy. Excepting remarkable dexterity as a partisan, in dealing 
with the surfaces of things, there is little in the work that entitles 
it to be re-read, and much that will not be understood by those that 
have not a very minute recollection of the transitory occurrences of 
the week when any particular article was composed. 

It is seldom, indeed, that even the most stirring and convincing 
articles in a newspaper, at the time they first appear, are worthy 
of being republished in a permanent form, and for a historical or 
political purpose. We think, that did they possess this enduring 
value, they would be unsuited to a daily or aweekly journal. News- 
papers are read for the purpose of obtaining accounts of the latest 
facts, or to gather what are the current opinions and feelings of the 
various parties in the state, concerning the points that immediately 
occupy the attention of the leading men belonging to each. News- 
papers, therefore, necessarily mirror the complexion of the time being; 
and the more brilliant the colouring, however transitory or liable 
to fade, the more admired and popular becomes the publication. 

Now Mr. Fonblanque is one of the most dextrous, amusing, and 
pungent writers of this class that ever existed. No man can excel 
him for smartness, plainness, and redundant illustration. His 
parallels are almost endless, when he wishes to exemplify and eluci- 
date a point—to expose an absurdity—or to cover an opponent with 
ridicule, or to overwhelm him with jests. But he is master of few 
facts ; there is seldom more than one idea or distinct piece of matter 
in a paper. The reader need not look for information from Mr. 
Fonblanque, and is all along conscious that he gathers little or 
nothing of lasting value from him. If any one wishes to have his 
fancy tickled, by exhibitions of ingenuity, or to be astonished by 
expert references—when the subject is a political squabble or differ- 
ence of opinion, on which most men would be as argumentative 
and profound as possible—to novels, tales, plays, farces, and jest 
books, never can he find a performer equal to the writer whose 
efforts are here before us. Now for some specimens ; only premis- 
ing that the papers here collected begin with the appointment of 
the Canning administration, or rather the dissolution of that of 
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Lord Liverpool, and come down to about the close of the last par- 
liament. The first of these specimens contains the manner in 
which Mr. Fonblanque ridicules the weakness and folly of any 
liberal man or party expatiating upon the difficulties and contribut- 
ing in any shape to the inaction or the want of firmness of their 
leaders. The ‘ Policy of Mr. Canning’s supporters” is fhe theme. 


“ The Administration is big with excellent designs, and its tender 
nurses demand for it, in respect of its delicate situation, the most un- 
bounded indulgence during the period of gestation, and a suspension of 
all useful works. Madam must do nothing, lest it should hurt her. She 
must lie on a sofa, and be fondled and caressed by her Whig consort, who 
must give way toall her whims and fancies, and anticipate all her longings 
and nonsenses. Hint to the gentleman that it is not becoming to see 
him acting so uxorious a part—to see brother Bruin suddenly transformed 
into Jerry Sneak—and he excuses himself by urging that every respect 
is due to the dear creature’s interesting situation ; and that after she has 
been fairly delivered of the good she has conceived, he will be a man 
again. Now we have to remark upon this apology, that many a healthy 
constitution has been destroyed by such refinement of care, and many a 
disposition generally excellent spoiled by such pampering and encourage- 
ment of its little failings. Further, we must observe, that though Madam 
has undergone considerable aggrandizement about the waist, it is yet by 
no means certain whether she is big with a bairn or a bolster; and if it 
should prove the latter, after all the fondling and foolery of the doating 
Whig consort, after the rapper has been tied up, and the straw laid down, 
and Joseph Hume thrashed for making anvise inthe street which might or 
could disturb the sweet love, and after the midwifery and the nursing, and 
the fuss and the nonsense, the making of baby-clothes and the parade of 
the cradle, and loud outcries on Juno and Lucina for help in the hour of 
parturition,—after all this ado, we say, a pretty, “ shrunken and wooden 
posture” (to use Bacon’s expressive phrase) the goodman’s face will be 
in if his other half should in due season be delivered of nothing but a 
bundle of feathers, with which she may have stuffed herself out to work 
on his tenderness, That such will be the case we by no means pretend 
to aver; but there are conjunctures at which ladies find it convenient to 
be in the family way, just for the sake of gaining time and sympathy ; 
and a prudent man should be careful lest he commit himself too far on 
the strength of embryo good pleaded at trying emergencies. Madam 
may be fairly big with excellent things; but whether she is so or not, we 
think that her consort is more fond than judicious in his nursing, All 
her failings he encourages by his pernicious system of coddling and 
coaxing. ‘To drop metaphor: however friendly and honest in motive 
may have been the course pursued by the supporters of the new Govern- 
ment, we are persuaded that, so far as it has gone, one more injudicious 
or dangerous to the object in view, could hardly have been devised. The 
leading Whig supporters have discovered, on several occasions, a dispo- 
sition not merely to yield to the bias of Mr. Canning’s politics, opposed to 
the popular sentiment, but actually to outrun it. In doing so they have 
doubtless imagined that they were serving him at the present moment; 
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but we are sure that they were entering on a line of conduct which must 
if pursued, be equally fatal to him and to themselves. > « 

“ We are persuaded that, in showing a disposition to give way to Mr. 
Canning, his Whig supporters have acted according to their ideas of the 
demands of public policy. To assure him of their assistance, and firmly 
seat him, are their main objects ; and when these things are accomplished, 
they trust to his own judgment and liberality for the rest. But we think 
they are, in the course of complaisance referred to, incurring two dangers, 
that of hazarding their own characters—for the public judgment on 
appearances is often rash and hasty—and of encouraging the bias of Mr. 
Canning’s mind, which sets against the ultimate object they have in view. 
If they make a wreck of their own now honourable reputations, by a 
seeming desertion of principles, they will lose their influence and the 
Premier his best moral support; and if they set him once rolling down 
the hiil on the wrong side, no power on earth will be able to prevent his 
fall. He cannot be indulged with a short trundle on his favourite way ; 
for ten thousand times the force which may first gently jog him on the 
slope, would not be able to check his headlong descent when set in down- 
ward motion.” 

Some persons, whom we could name, would say, that the follow- 
ing harangue might be aptly applied to a certain ministry at this 
moment. 

‘‘ There is an old song the burden of which is the discovery that 
‘‘ rogues will be rogues in a very high degree.’ Ear! Grey, in his speech 
of the 6th, appears to have made at last the brilliant discovery that Lords 
will be Lords in a very high degree. We quote his words—‘ I can de- 
clare to your Lordships that I experience no great satisfaction in occu- 
pying my present situation. Give me leave to assure you that it cannot 

e very agreeable to me tosit here, night after night, to see arranged on the 
opposite benches a number of your Lordships, which I know, whenever 
called into a division, must decide the question against me. Nevertheless, 
I have persevered under all the difficulties and disadvantages incident to 
this state of things, in the hope that better times would occur. The 
noble Earl says that he is disappointed in the expectations which he 
formed with respect to the conduct of Government, I, also, have been 
disappointed in another respect; for, notwithstanding the forbearance, 
for observing which, during the present session, the noble Earl takes so 
much credit to himself, [observe symptoms of a bitterness of spirit which 
I cannot help deploring. In conclusion I will observe, that if the noble 
Earl has good reasons for entertaining the opinion which he has expressed 
respecting the conduct of Government, he ought to adopt proceedings to 
effect our removal from office; but if he will not do this, let him at least 
permit our measures to proceed, without endeavouring to excite through- 
out the country a factious spirit of discontent.’ 

“The Lords will do neither the one nor the other; their time is not 
come, cannot come, till, wnder the hands of men at once their rivals and 
their tools, the people have been reduced to despair. The Grey Ministry 
must be made to do the work of tts own disgrace before the pear will be 
ripe for the Tortes. Lord Grey must exercise more forbearance towards 
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the Lords before the Lords can, out of his weakness, make their strength, 
and hazard their last blow against the liberties of the people. It is their 

licy to condemn the Government to ‘lie in cold obstruction, and to 
rot’—a lifeless, useless, offensive body; to make it despised as King Log, 
to prepare the way for the dynasty of King Stork.” 

‘And will the Ministry grapple with this plan of operation, or will it 
attempt to hold on in the mtiew course, which propitiates no enemies 
and secures no friends? Will it be the flying fish of the political world, 
passing from air to water and from water to air, and finding enemies in 


either element ?’ 
Other words to the same tune might be quoted ; for example— 


“To drop appropriate imagery, derived from tragedy burlesqued, and to 
address ourselves literally to the rumours of the week — it has been 
reported that the Ministry is tottering, that it wants the powers necessary 
to its purposes—in a word, that the Royal support fails it. It is not the 
first time that we have heard this doleful story. The fact is, that from the 
very hour of their entering on office, the adherents and partisans of 
Ministers have delighted in giving out, that they are not long for this 
Downing Street ; that they are very feeble in some quarter or other; that 
their improvements have outgrown their strength, that they are too good 
to last; that the corruptions of place cannot abide their purity; that 
Heaven sends its favourites early doom ; that a supernatural benignity is 
the disposition of their Government ; and that their spirits will speedily be 
dismissed from their tabernacles in Westminster to their respective coun- 
try-houses. We have heard stout, durable-looking, square-built, large- 
salaried, official men, hold this moving sort of talk, while their cherubi- 
mical countenances have assumed a radiance (or beaming, as the poets call 
it) suited to their ethereal qualities and destination. It was expected of 
the hearer that he should thereupon look sad, draw out a handkerchief, and 
pass it across the eyes, lament, in a solemn tone of suppressed emotion, that 
virtue was so unpractical, and express an earnest hope, that Ministers 
would not attempt too much, promising that all allowances should be made 
for any deficiencies, in consideration of their delicate predicament. We 
state, as a matter of fact which will occur to the recollection of hundreds 
when it is mentioned, that the most zealous partisans of Government have 
been perpetually throwing out doubts of the stability of the Ministry, and 
even naming periods for its dissolution. Their talk has been suited to a 
Curtius, about to devote himself to destruction for the good of the country 
—with this difference, that by a hint of the inutility of the sacrifice, they 
have seemed to invite a charitable interference. Whether this language 
has been countenanced by the Ministers we know not, but that it has been 
held by their adherents many will vouch, and we have always interpreted 
it as a demand upon forbearance and allowances—‘ a shamming Abraham’ 
for the sake of the petting aud indulgences.” 


Mr. Fonblanque has never been a disguised advocate for the 
reform of the House of Peers, nor does he ever miss an opportu- 
nity of lashing the errors of our hereditary legislators, or of hold- 


ing up to ridicule and scorn, what he considers to be their follies or 
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their prejudices. He is speaking in the passage we next quote ot 
the session of 1836. 


‘* The common remark is, that nothing has been done in this session ; but 
we are of opinion that much has been done, in the demonstration of the 
incompatibility of the existing House of Peers with good government. 
Indeed, when we regard the long lists of measures of improvement 
destroyed by the Lords, as the price at which they have made their power 
understood by the people, the lesson appears cheap ; and for the impres- 
sion on the public mind we cheerfully compound for the sacrifice of present 
convenience at which it has been made. We have had a paroxysm of acute 
disease which drives the sufferers to remedies, instead of the insidious 
chronic malady whose attacks, as they are less sharp, are neglected while 
impairing the system.” 

We now quote apassage, the design of which is to expose, ridi- 
cule, and confound a doctrine alleged to have been laid down by Sir 
Robert Peel, in a debate on the Corn Laws. The alleged doctrine 
is, that the people are bound to maintain the aristocracy and magis- 
tracy as indispensable portions and branches of the nation. 


If, however, it be the constitutional policy of this country to maintain 
the Aristocracy and Magistracy, it is also the policy of this country to main- 
tain them in a manner least onerous or detrimental to itself. The end being 
avowed and agreed on, the directest means will be the best, and it will be 
wiser to vote a yearly supply in pounds, shillings, and pence for the main- 
tenance of the Aristocracy and Magistracy of these realms, than to keep 
them by means of a tax on bread, which cramps the industry of the country. 
Let the Aristocracy and Magistracy take their place in the estimates with 
the Army and Navy; let money be voted for so many Lords and so many 
Squires, a-year, and country houses be built, repaired, or fitted and found 
like ships. No one surely will grudge a few millions for the support of 
the wooden heads of old England! if it be declared that we must take 
our masters into keeping, in God’s name let us do it openly and directly, 
and maintain them according to their wants. Mr. Goulburn, in this case, 
will come down to the House, and show that Squire Western is so reduced 
in his fortunes as to be unable to afford a pack of hounds: whereupon the 
Commons will vote him the dogs necessary to the constitution, inasmuch 
as thev are necessary to the Squire’s credit. Or he will set forth, that 
Lord Squander cannot keep a mistress, as he greatly desires to do, and as 
his ancestors have done before him ; whereupon Parliament will vote him 
the wherewith for a concubine. One man cannot drink claret, another is 
sunk below champagne; various are the dilapidations in the estate of the 
Aristocracy and Magistracy, and the country must repair them, according 
to the ministers; but not, we say, by a tax on bread; substitute, in the place 
of it, the immediate process of a demand on the public purse. Let the 
wants of Lords and Squires be spread before us, hounds, horses, concubines, 
claret, champagne, &c., like those, as we have before said, of theArmy and 
Navy. The advantage of this mode over the present method of maintaining 
the Aristocracy or Magistracy, or, in other words, of keeping our masters, 
is manifest. By way of illustration—George Barnwell perceived it to be 
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necessary to his constitution to keep a mistress, but for lack of a direct 
supply from his old-fashioned uncle for so requisite and respectable an ap- 
purtenance, he robbed the shop, and ultimately cut his kinsman’s throat, 
just as the man killed the goose to get the golden eggs, or as the Squires 
kill this country to keep up the price of their corn. If Barnwell’s uncle 
had been distinctly told by a neighbourly Mr. Peel that it was absolutely 
necessary that his nephew should maintain Millwood, none of this mischief 
would have happened. The robbery would have been avoided; also the 
personal inconvenience of assassination to the sufferer. What was requi- 
site for Millwood’s ‘ dresses and decorations,’ as the play-bills have it, 
would have been considered, and the damage would not have exceeded the 
occasion. The present method of keeping our Millwood is attended with 
this obvious mischief, that the cost of the maintenance of the hussy is more 
than proportioned to her wants. Our constitution requires that Squires 
and Lords should be supported; but Squires and Lords need support in 
different degrees; some need it very little; some very much; and some 
again not at all. How stupid it is then to give to these various claims and 
conditions one measure of supply! What a manifest offence against eco- 
nomy! As Lord Eldon would say,‘ God forbid,’ that we should dispute 
with Mr. Peel the propriety, fitness, and constitutional policy of starving 
the people for the good of the Aristocracy and Magistracy: all that we 
contend is, that they should be pinched with discretion, and that a judicious 
manner of picking pockets should be substituted for the practice of taking 
the bread out of their mouths.” 


Our readers cannot fail of discovering the pervading faults and 
beauties in Mr. Fonblanque’s diatribes, from these specimens. His 
command and ingenuity of illustration, his happiness of expression, 
the resources of his memory, are manifestly of the first-rate order, 
and in these respects his papers are remarkable compositions ; but 
his paucity of facts, his want of narrative upon which to lay a foun- 
dation for argument, and, indeed, his deficiency in skill and power 
to argue soundly, are equally apparent. Scholars will relish his 
lucubrations, as wonderful specimens in the departments of literary 
execution now mentioned; but those who look in these volumes for 
historical information, and profound political disquisition, will look 
in vain. 





Arr. XIV. 
1.—The Star of Seville; a Drama, in Five Acts. By Mrs, Butuer, 
(late Miss Kemble). London: Saunders and Otley. 
2.—Cosmo De’ Medici: An Historical Tragedy. By R. H. Horne; 
Author of the “ Exposition of the False Medium,” &c. London: 
Templeman. 
Tuoue the Drama be in disrepute in England at present, there is 


no lack of dramatists and aspirants for the honour rightfully belong- 
ing to this high walk of literature. Bulwer, Knowles, and several 
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others, besides the candidates whose productions stand at the head 
of this article, have, within these two or three weeks, stepped 
forward in this field, and asserted their claims to the laurels due to 
the dramatic muse. Confining ourselves, however, on this occa- 
sion, to the “ Star of Seville,”? and ‘“‘ Cosmo De Medici,” we shall 
find sufficient evidence that it is not for want of honourable achieve- 
ments in the most difficult department of poetry, that the age has 
been stigmatized as purely utilitarian and unimaginative. First of 
all, we have here, a clever, though by no means a perfect or unob- 
jectionable effort of one, who may be said to possess by inheritance 
a genius for officiating as a priestess at the shrine of Melpomene. 
The “ Star of Seville” is the production of one who has evidently 
long and often studied at the feet of our elder dramatists, and hence 
partakes both of their beauties and their faults. Poetry, not 
unworthy of a successor and pupil of Ford and Massinger, here dis- 
plays itself; and yet, it is not without a feature of originality, which 
shows that Mrs. Butler has rather adorned herself with the riches 
which their works have guided and persuaded her to search for, than 
become a mere imitator. 

There is not much intricacy or art displayed in the plot. Alphonso 
is the king of Spain, and at the period which the tragedy occupies, 
is young and gay. He visits Seville, to which city Don Pedro and 
Don Carlos belong, the latter of whom is greatly attached to 
Alphonso, and about to be wedded to Estrella, the sister of Don 
Pedro. The King beholds her at a balcony, in his progress through 
the city, and is suddenly smitten with outrageous love for the beauty. 
He employs the necessary and ready instruments of his will to 
secure an interview with her. Her alarm at his intrusion, brings 
her brother to her protection ; but the King, after a severe struggle, 
escapes. He is, however, revengeful, and engages Don Carlos to 
assassinate Don Pedro, on the ground of his having assailed the life 
of his Sovereign. Don Carlos swears to execute the deed according 
to the command of the despotic Alphonso, before he knows who is 
to be the victim ; and even after the discovery, erroneously thinks 
the oath binding. Accordingly the deed is done. Don Carlos is 
executed for the murder—FEstrella goes mad—hurries to the scaf- 
fold when her betrothed is about to suffer, and they die together. 

The tragedy is thus deep enough; and yet one of the greatest 
blemishes of the piece consists in the fact, that the dialogue is for 
the most part, humorous and comic, even when madness, murder, 
despair, and other violently tragic passions are the immediate or 
closest subjects of observation and reflection. Thus, we find, after 
a highly wrought, and, indeed, the most affecting scene in the 
drama, the following most jarring dialogue. 

“ Isabel. Ha! ha! ha! ha! I pr’ythee give me leave, there shall no 
play—ha! ha! no acted play—shew better—ha! ha! ha! 
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Florilla. Nay now, but coz—come, coz—come, Isabel ; stint laughing, 
and let’s to work. 

Is. Pray Heaven I die not on’t!—ha! ha! ha! 

Flo. Beshrew thee, then! what, wench, hast lost thy wits ?—marry, coz, 
coz! Hang thee, vexatious minx! thou puttest me past my patience. 

Is. I have not put thee far; ha! ha! is’t not a jest ? is not a jesta thing 
to laugh at? 

Flo. Yea, but not this jest—lo you now, Isabel, we lose the time, he will 
be here, and nothing ready. My father will be coming, or Vasco, or —, 
and we shall lose the very prime of our sport, for thy laughing. 

Is. Nay, that were a bad joke at best. "Where be these diamonds ? 

Flo. Here, in this casket: I pr’ythee put them in my hair for me—quick. 

Is. Meantime, do thou tell me what for thou hast indited this same amo- 
rous clothes’-peg. 

Flo. Marry, first in the street, as thou saw’st his outward man did hit 
my fancy’s humour, as shewing him very fit— 

Is. For a very mad jest—where shall I place this band? 

Flo. So, o’er the brow; ’twas so my mother wore it: they were her 
wedding diamonds, rest her soul ! 

Is. Amen !—and second, how? good preacher, finish thy points, though 
they were fifty. 

Flo. Why, I have since learned, that this same many-coloured fly is the 
veriest braggadocio that ever flinched from a chaste woman’s frown: fetch 
me yon mirror. 

Is. Angels defend us! and where heard’st thou this ? 

Flo. Pedrillo late last night was with them at the Anchor, where, as 
thou know’st, they drank the sun to his bed, and well nigh out of it again ; 
among the guests was this same resistless wooer, who, as he saith, did utter 
such incredible tales of his amorous exploits, and did in such wise misprize 
and set at naught us luckless women, holding the conquests that he made 
by handfuls as cheap as handfuls of dust, that Pedrillo swears he must have 
lov’d more ladies than would people all the seraglios of the East. . 

Is. Is he rich ? he sure must be; for he hath nocharm else to tempt the 
veriest wanton—he must be very rich. 

Flo. Tut, dost thou believe all this; credit me, coz, if there be knaves 
of such a sort as this fellow would pass himself for, there be also fools that 
have enough iniquity in them to wish for a villainous renown which they 
have not the daring to achieve, and who think by boasting and big words 
to make good their claim to an infamous repute which they have not the 
boldness to merit in very deed—and such an one, or I am much deceived, 
is this. Among many others did he tell the tale of this same Segovian 
lady, to whom he said he was by contract bound. This is the fair forsaken 
thou must enact, and it shall go hard if between us we do not shew this 
same all-conquering senor the mettle of our Seville ladies. 

Is. Art thou not horribly afeard of being alone with one so badly reputed ? 

Flo. Afraid ! I'll tell thee, Isabel, it is our weakness makes those boasters 
strong. Credit me, did we but know and feel our footing firm, making a 
high and resolute mind in us stand stead of outward and mere bodily vigor, 
there’s not the boldest braggart of them all but should strike colours to the 
veriest maid that ever bore our sex’s blushing standard on her cheek, But 


for this mannikin—did’st look in his face ? 
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Is. 1 looked for his face ; but indeed he was so monstrously bearded that 
he may have one or no for aught mine eyes can vouch. 

Flo. Faugh! a beard becomes a man as well as the want of it becomes 
a woman ; but to see such a villainous bush of hair on the skin of what hath 
the mincing gait and lisping syllables of a pampered wanton, begets a very 
disgustful indignation in me. But come, Isabel, unbind thy hair, I pr’ythee, 
s0, upon thy shoulders—now put me on a look like the forsaken Dido— 
could’st thou not weep me a tear or two? 

Ts., 1’ll use all endeavour. 

Flo. Now spread thine arms abroad thus : weep, rant, rave, be discon- 


sulate ; remember he hath deserted thee, and thou hast followed hither to 
claim him.”’ 


This is not the first time that we have been obliged to notice 
Fanny’s unfeminine and indelicate style of language, as if, in her ad- 
miration of the dramatists of a former, and less scrupulously spoken 
age, she thought it becoming to copy their grossest phraseology and 
allusions. Why does she not submit her effusions to the revision of 
her husband, or her father, or some judicious friend? The mere 
excuse that may be set up in behalf of vivacity or the wilfulness of 
a daring muse will not satisfy any one who either regards the purity 
of the drama, or the morality of the public, or the honour of the 
sex. But, anxious to escape from this painful theme, we now cull 
some passages of great beauty, whether poetic thought, or expres- 


sion be regarded. Who but woman can appropriately discourse of 
love? 


Carlos. Oh! Pedro, pardon me; thou ne’er didst love! 
’Tis writ in the smooth margin of thy brow, 
And in the steady lustre of thine eye. 
Thy blood did never riot through thy veins 
With the distemper’d hurried course of love ; 
Thy heart did never shake thy shuddering frame 
With the thick startled throbbing pulse of love: 
Thou hast ne’er wept love’s bitter burning tears ; 
Hoped with love’s wild unutterable hope, 
Nor drown’d in love’s dark, fathomless despair. 
Thine is a steadfast and a fixed nature, 
’Gainst which the tide of passion and desire 
Breaks harmless as the water o’er the rock, 
And the rich light of beauty shines alone 
On thy soul’s surface, leaving all beneath it 
Unmoved and cold as subterranean springs. 
Love hath no power o’er spirits such as thine, 
Nor comes not nigh to them. 

Estrella. Oh! tell me, Pedro, 
Whom hast thou loved ? 


Pedro. Thee, from thy cradle upwards! 
Est. Nay; but whom dost thou love ? 
Pedro. Thee, more than life! 


Est, Flouter, wilt thou not answer me in seriousness? 
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Pedro. Some other time, sweet; but for that, no matter 

Whether my heart hath bled beneath the dart, 
Or whether there hath stuck no arrow there ; 
I know the very difference that lies 
’T wixt hallow’d love and base unholy lust; 
I know the one is as a golden spur, 
Urging the spirit to all noblest aims; 
The other but a foul and miry pit, 

) O’erthrowing it midst of its career ; 
I know the one is as a living spring 
Of virtuous thoughts, true dealings, and brave deeds— 
Nobler than glory, and more sweet than pleasure,— 
Richer than wealth, begetter of more excellence 
Than ought that from this earth corrupt takes birth, 
Second alone in the fair fruit it bears 
To the unmixed ore of true devotion : 
I know that lust is all of this, spelt backwards ; 
Fouler than shame, and bitterer than sorrow, 
More loathly than most abject penury— 
Nor hath it fruit or bearing to requite it, 
Save sick satiety and good men’s scorn. 
He that doth serve true love, I love and honour; 
And he that is lust’s slave, I do despise, : 
Though he were twenty times the King of Spain; 
Wherewith I do commend me to your favours, 
And leave ye to your parting undisturbed.” 


Here is part of a touching dialogue which occurs on the eve that 
| precedes the intended marriage. 


“Carlos. There’s nothing half so fair, or half so holy; 
There’s nothing half so wise, or half so lovely ; 
Nothing so wholly good and excellent, 

As thou my dear one! Thou art the very breath 
That in me breathes ; the blood within my veins,— 
Heart of my heart, and spirit of my spirit; 

My nearest and dearest of life, my essential self ! 

Estrella. Pray leave protesting, sir, unless you wish 
To burn my blushes out; I sha’nt have one 
To help me look becomingly to-morrow, 
An’ you waste them all to-day. 

Carl. To-morrow! Estrella, 
Tell me, tell me, dost thou love me 
As I love thee ? 

Est. No by this living light! 

Not as thou lov’st me; not in the self-same way, 
For that’s a question I could ne’er have asked thee. 
Carl. Why not? 


Est. Why not? Because—here comes my brother.” 


There is more of the poetry of thought in the two extracts which 
we subjoin.— 
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‘* Est. Oh, nature knows no other coin for joy 
Or grief, but melts them both alike in tears. 
I have a thousand stifling feelings press 
My heart to bursting; joy to the height of pain 
Comes like a flood upon my every sense ; 
Thy voice runs through my frame like the soft touch 
Of summer winds o’er trembling harp-strings playing, 
Thy gentle words and looks that, though I love, 
I dare not meet, make my soul faint within me. 
Oh! Carlos, there is pain in this deep pleasure, 
And e’en our joys taste of earth’s bitter root ; 
Besides, there is a thought that, hand in hand 
With the sweet promise of our marriage, comes 
Like shadow upon sunlight—I must go 
From my dear home—the home of all my life, 
Where I have lived, oh! such a happy time! 
Aurora’ tears are not more like each other 
Than the bright ever-blessed maiden hours 
That the sun of time has, one by one, dried up.” 


There is equal elevation in the next effusion, but the warmth is 
rather too much. 


“ Est. ’Tis a strange life; and in my hand I hold 
Its strangest riddle : a throbbing, restless joy 
Beats in my heart, and flutters there like fear ; 
My little day of life comes back o’er me: 
My past existence, Heaven has made it sweet, 
Unmixed with any taint of bitterness; 
And the bright future like a sunny land 
Descried afar, stretches like paradise 
In rosy bowers and golden fields before me. 
Farwell, my home! farewell, my pleasant chamber, 
Where time and I have still been gay companions ; 
Farewell, my virgin couch, which I shall press 
No more with slumbers light, and smiling dreams, 
That were not brighter than reality. 
Night spreads her raven wings, and nears the earth; 
My blood’s on fire! Oh, for a breath of air 
From the cool gardens underneath the balcony ! 
Once more I’1I listen to the rustling boughs, 
Beneath whose leafy screens I’ve ’scaped the sun 
Of eighteen summers ; and, for the last time, 
Mark how the mvon-beams pierce the crystal folds 
Of yonder fount. ( Opens window. ) 

Sleep hangs upon them all; 

Fhe trees do rock, the waters flow in sleep, 
The sleepy stars wink in their sapphire beds, 
The air breathes gently, heaving in its sleep, 
And the round world spins sleepily on’s axis. 
I'll to my couch; mine eyes reflect no more 
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This earth’s fair picture ;:—’tis night, ’twill soon be morrow. 
Now then to dream of him, till he returns. 
Fare thee well, sweetheart !—Good night, Carlos,—husband !” 

In “ Cosmo De’ Medici,” there is more of action and character, 
and less of the poetry of thought than the “ Star of Seville” 
contains. It is, taken altogether, a tragedy of very considerable 
merit, and one that would be effective if brought out upon the stage ; 
or, in other words, it is dramatically constructed, both in plot and 
development. We think, however, that there are manifest grounds 
upon which to found objections both to plot and detail. Mr. Horne 
says, it has been his wish “ to produce an uncompromising tragedy, 
without a gross murder, and without a ‘ villain.’” The latter sort 
of character has, certainly been excluded ; but if there be no gross 
murder, there is a most unnatural destroyer of human life, and one, 
whose conduct in the deed which forms the depth and intended 
strength of the piece, obtains our execration and a revulsion of our 
feelings, instead of any softening and commanding sympathies. 
That a father, should in any circumstances, stain his hands with 
the life blood of a son, excites horror and emotions that are hostile 
to ennobling or poetic imaginations. Cosmo’s character, therefore, 
while shorn of its obvious cruelty and ferocity, does not strike us, as 
in any shape natural. Of his sons, again, we do not find that 
Giovanni is either one thing or other ; and as to Garcia, the pro- 
mise which his first appearance offers, whether as to decision or 
brilliancy of character, 1s, by no means fulfilled in the action and 
furtherance of the story. To our mind, Luigi del Passato, an 
enthusiastic artist, is the best conceived and fulfilled character in 
the piece. There is originality,as well as a sustained unity, in the 
portraiture. 

Again, as to the execution and the dialogue, although there be 
not a few passages of great power, and eminently dramatic in feeling 
and expression, there are others that are heavy, common-place, or 
prosaic. We are not, however, going to analyze the play closely, 
nor even to sketch the outline of the story ; for we are unwilling to 
anticipate the curiosity of our readers, or to be the occasion of 
defrauding them of the pleasure of scrutinising and criticising for 
themselves, a production, the perusal of which will amply repay them. 
A few extracts, presenting what we think are fair specime: 3 of its 
most effective, as well as others, which, in our apprehension, are 
samples of its feeblest and most faulty parts, must suffice. 

Here is a highly dramatic passage ; it is when Cosmo is informed 
of his son Giovanni being found in the forest dead, and at the 
moment when he descends from his ducal chair to conduct his 
courtiers to the banquet-hall. Dalmasso enters hastily. 

“ Dal. Duke! 
Your Highness’ private ear— 
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Cosmo. Come, sir; be brief. [ They step aside. 
Dal. The Prince Giovanni— 
Cosmo. Wherefore stays he thus? 

Giovanni and young Garcia should be here : 

I’m angered at their stay—ha ! what has happen’d, 

That thus aghast you look? 

Dal. Giovanni’s dead ! 
Cosmo. Who ?—dead ?—who’s dead ? 
Dal. Giovanni—Prince Giovanni ! 
We’ve found his body in the forest. 
Cosmo. And dead ?—utterly ?—the last spark gone? 
Dal. Quite cold! 
Cosmo. Stand fast !—remain you here. 
Duch. (advanetng.) We wait 
Your Highness’ pleasure. 
Cosmo. I shall join you anon. 

Some strange intelligence from distant lands 

Immediate audience claims. Duchess, lead on! 

[Exeunt, all but Cosmo and Dalmasso. 
Cosmo. Repeat thine horrid news: or if’t may be, 

Correct and qualify—say he is dying, 

But by a timely aid may yet be saved ! 

Tell me thou art not in thy proper mind, 

But do not tell me that my son is dead! 

Dal. Would I were mad, or wild with wine, or dreaming !— 

But ’tis too true! 

Cosmo. How should he die !—what dastards 
Stood by to see the forest boar’s fierce tusks 
Root out his life ? 

Dal. ’T was no fierce boar that did it, 

Nor wolf: 
Cosmo. Aha! death’s face grows darker! what, then, did it ? 
Dal, We know not: in the forest’s depths we found him. 

His wild steed, bounding past us, help’d the search. 

His blood had still some warmth—but he was dead. 

Cosmo. Art sure ? 

Dal. Most sure: one huntsman only with me, 
We could not thence remove him. 

Cosmo. Lies he there 
E’en now? 

Dal. He does: the huntsman seated close, 

With face as white. Near him this broken point, 

As of a sword-blade 
Cosmo. Whose is’t ? 

Dal. I know not; 

But by his side we found his own. 

Cosmo. Unsheath’d ? 

Dal. Unsheath’d and stain’d, as tho’ he had fought. 

Cosmo. No, no! 

He hath been foully murdered, and ‘twas drawn 
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To cheat stern retribution—who has done it ? 
Where’s Garcia—where was Garcia when ’twas done? 
Dal. The Princes parted from us when the chase 
Was at a headlong height ; when he rejoin’d us 
He came alone, nor knew he aught of it— 
As it did seem. 
Cosmo. Oh! I will find the truth, 
Were’t from the very stones! My passionate grief 
Shall breed an inspiration and a power 
Oracular—executive ! 
(After a pause) Now, mark me fixedly : 
When that the banquet doth confuse all thoughts 
With dazzling vanities and high-wrought blood, 
Hie thou away into the forest gloom, 
With fit attendants, whom thou well can’st trust. 
There, from grey dawn to dusk thy vigil keep: 
Then, secretly return. As secretly 
Bring thou my son’s dead body with all care, 
And forthwith place it in the anteroom 
Of mine own private chamber! Go at once; 
But let no syllable of these commands 
By thee be breath’d, or those who shall attend thee ; 
Nor aught relating to this dark event. 
Dal. Your Highness’ orders shall 
Cosmo. Dost understand ? 
Dal. I do, my liege. 
Cosmo. Go then, at once, I pray you. 





Ezit Dalmasso.” 
It may be mentioned that Garcia, in an encounter with his 
brother Giovanni, unintentionally kills him; but the manner in 
which he excuses himself, and strives to conceal the deed, really puts 
us so much in mind of a late hideous transaction which has 
afforded, for weeks, matter for newspaper speculation in the British 
metropolis, operates to the creation of a sort of disgust, which the 
author is not answerable for, although it affects the interest which 
we take in the story. But without reference to this unhappy 
parallel, who would expect, that he who is made to speak in the 
manner which the former of our following extracts represents, 
should, towards the conclusion of the drama, acquit himself so 
pusillanimously as the latter declare? Two cavaliers and courtiers, 
Cornelio and Dalmasso accost Garcia, Cosmo’s younger son ; 
Passato, the sculptor has not been introduced. 


3 “ Enter Garcia. 
Cor. Bright skies attend my lord; give you good day ! 
Gar. (smiling.) I thank the skies: sometimes they frown 
upon us, te 


But they are ever great great and lofty. 
Cor. My lord, 
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That is most true ; albeit our hopes below 
Are oft as flat as a pond. 
Gar. Drown not thy soul, 
Like a blind whelp: hast thou no birthright, sir ? 
[Pointing upwards. 
Dal. We joy to see you walking in the sun : 
Tis not your constant pleasure. 
Gar. Nor my pride : 
But for your courteous greeting take my thanks, 
Full measured by your own sincerity. 
Shall I enquire the stranger’s rank ? 
Dal. A sculpto : 
Luigi del Passato. 
Gar. He is welcome : 
The Duke, sir, and my brother, will receive 
Your visit graciously. 
Cor. (aside to Dal.) Now we'll take wing, 
And leave the chisel to our royal flint ! 
Dal. My lord will pardon our abrupt departure : 
We have a summons. 
Gar. Cavaliers, good day ! 
Ezeunt Cornelio and Dalmasso, 
(To Pass.) They shun me, for they are my brother’s friends. 
And go by instinct: follow them, I pray ; 
The favour of Giovanni best will serve you. 
Pass. I am no hasty man. I'll e’en stay here. 
Gar. Thou canst know little of the court, to give 
This preference to me. All who seek favour, 
Appreciation, and due patronage, 
Make interest with Giovanni: they do right. 
He bath most brilliant talents—I have none ; 
Gentle and courteous is—’tis plain I’m neither. 
So many say this, I suppose ‘tis true. 
Pass. Y'll wait my time. 
Gar. I deem thou’dst wait for ever 
In any other court, by such neglect. 
Pass. Those gentlemen were courtiers,—so they said ? 
Gar. Andtruly. Sir, I will be free with you, 
For you do show a nature undisguis’d, 
And act as if alone in the wide world. 
Pass. I speak my thoughts, young sir, and calmly stand 
On the vast slab of time: a mere clay figure, 
And not a pendent gem. 
Gar. Those gentlemen 
Are called Dalmasso and Cornelio. 
The first, a man of sense ; yet I dislike him : 
He reasons and retreats ; he bows too low, 
And studies chemistry to please the Duke. 
The other hath a wit beyond himself; 
Its spirit uttering things he knows not whence, 
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Why, how, or whither ; a rich fancied fool : 
His vanity revolves around a button, 
Wherein he suns and glasses his fond face. 
Pass, Leave him his happiness: why shake the flower 
Within whose cup of dew the butterfly 
Beholds his plumage, and is blest? The earth 
Hath pleasures varied to its motley crowd ; 
Let us not interfere. 
Gar. Sir, will you walk with me? 
Your conversation throbs about my heart 
Like new-born hopes: I seem at last to have found 
A book which I would read most seriously. 


Come, you shall be my tutor and my friend. 
[ Ezeunt.”’ 


The father questions his younger son regarding the death of the 


“ Enter Garcia. 


Gar. (after a pause). Sir, I am here. 

Cosmo (advancing close, and fiting his eyes upon him). 
Art worthy to be here? 

Shouldst thou not rather be within thy tomb? 

Gar. | rather would be there. 

Cosmo. Wherefore wouldst rather ? 

Gar. Because, sir, I am sick of this vile life 
Which I am made to lead by constant questions 
Touching my brother’s absence. Whereso’er 
I turn, suspicions fang me; words are fangs, 

And looks are words—therefore I’m sick of life. 

Cosmo. Thou dost anticipate me, and thy craft 
Equals thy fix’d audacity. 

Gar. What craft? 

Cosmo. Come, let’s be brief: you know Giovanni’s murder'd ! 

Gar. Murder’d, my lord !—impossible ! 

Cosmo. Thow did’st it ! 

Thou art the murderer ! 

Gar. What hideous liar 
Hath blown this monstrous seed in your quick ear ? 

Cosmo. Thou hast a demon’s tongue, oh, iron-faced boy, 
That should be rooted from its upas hold, 

And cast to hungry imps! I know thou did’st it! 

Gar. Then may your Highness listen to these facts : 
Cornelio and Dalmasso are both murderers— 

And all the rest who follow’d to your wars! 

My mother is a murderess, in that she 

Hath wish’d success to wars her kin have waged ! 
Then, there’s Ippolita—a murderess too ; 
Self-sacrificed, and in a convent buried ! 

And those who ne’er have done a deed of death, 
Have oft in private thoughts imagined it 
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From causes trivial that have stirr’d their passions : 
Even the child who strikes intends to kill ! 
Thus, all the world——”’ 


Garcia has previously reasoned and resolved in the following 
manner :— 


“ Gar. Thro, the wild silence of this savage forest 
I’ve wander’d with quick steps to shun the scene. 
I’m on the outskirts now—where would I go? 
Where’er I turn, Giovanni’s dying form 
Lies in my path—and in my tingling ears 
Giovanni’s dying words are still repeated ! 

Where would I fily—unless into the grave? 
But wherefore ?—for I know not how ’twas done. 
He struck me—lung’d at me—we fought—he fell— 
‘How was’t he got his death wound? Oh vain thought! 
What can restore him—what can bring him back ? 
Nothing !—for he is dead—I left him dead— 
And I must answer for it! Answer!—how? 
What can I answer—save that we did fight, 
And he is slain? There is no other answer. 
But can I say this to my father ?—no! 
It is impossible !—or to his mother! 
It is impossible !—QOh ’twould increase 
Their agonies—dragg’d with a dripping harrow 
Through and beyond the natural gates of death— 
To know his brother slew him! I am resolv’d! 
They shall not know it: I myself will bear 
All the sharp torment, weighing down life’s balance 
With inward-molten lead; and let my soul, 
That in calm virtue’s ether should be pois’d, 
Sink all alone to premature dark hell— 
But show no shadow of’t in words or looks. 
; [Exit Garcta.” 

Is this the youth of whom Passato says, he “ had that within 
him might have sunn’d the world?” As to the phrases and 
expressions that want dignity, or are unbecoming the refinement of 
tragic poetry, we may instance the heroine’s asseveration when she 
assures her interloquitor that she is resolved to betake herself to a 
convent, in these words: “ Yes—it is sure as death.” Again, we 
do not like the pirate, Zacheo’s denunciation, when to one of his 
companion’s statements that ‘ the moon does not rise these two 
hours,” he exclaims, “ Sink the moon!” ‘The comic scenes are, 
perhaps, the dullest and least effective in the piece; on the other 
hand, as already intimated, there are many passages that are happily 
conceived and vigorously expressed. Passaio, throughout, speaks 
nobly and finely. For example— 

“ A Street—Enter Garcia and Luigi del Passato. 

Pass. Then, there’s the tomb of the Assyrian King, 
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Where couchant sphynxes stare on vacancy 
| *Neath the broad shadows of white mulberry trees 
That, in a double range, converge in front. 
Itisa level mass of solid stone— 
Traced o’er with hieroglyphics and strange forms— 
Whereon the fabric of an ancient god, 
Grown blind with gazing on eternity, 
| Sits in the gap of unprogressive time, 
And seems an Exile from remoter worlds! 
Gar. These are too far remov’d for sympathies— 
Such as I fain would feel. 
Pass. Say not, too far: 
He who died yesterday is full as old, 
In his new state, as Cheops and King Nine. 
Gar. (astde). Oh brother! art thou, then, so grey in death 
Already ! 
Pass. "Tis a lovely monument 
Where Livy sleeps in Padua. I have oft 
Sat for whole days beside it, and have smiled 
To see the fingers slowly change their gold— 
| Grow bronzy—white— and then, o’ermassed with shade. 
| Gar. Why should’st thou smile because it held a stranger, 
For whom, if thou had’st known him, tears had flow’d? 
Pass. Mine eyes are wet for no man: but when years 
Are pass’d, and mourners have forgotten love, 
The tears o’ the mind congeal, and with slow hand, 
That’s sensitive with memory in each touch, 
I shape them to a marble bust, and place it 
In some sequester’d place where no one comes— 
Unless to pray. 
Gar. Oh! that in such a place 
I had the bust of one who is no more, 
That I might ease my soul to it, in prayer ! 
Pass. (aside). Some heavy loss is figur’d in his heart ; 
I do but grieve him by this conversation 
Which he did seek so earnestly: I'll leave him. 


[Ezit Passato.” 
There is grandeur in both of the speeches we next quote. 


“ Pass. Would I could weep: my heart hath got a load 
Which blessed tears might lighten and disperse. 
’Tis Cosmo yonder! Darkly and tall he stands, 
Like an extinguish’d beacon of the night, 
Whose watchman hath been cast into the sea. 
Hither he moves. [Passato seats himself on a bank. 
Enter Cosmo, in a sable robe. 
Cosmo. Vast is the bosom of heaven : 
Descended thence, man thither should aspire, 
There only can grief breathe, and find repose. 


T am not calm; I struggle without aim : 
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1 walk with fortitude as with a friend; 
But feel that one of us is false.”’ 


And there is originality in the manner of Cosmo’s death ; but, 
somehow, though it closes the tragedy, it fulfils not our expecta- 
tions and desires as to the impressiveness which such a woful story 
should convey as the whole developes. ‘The occasion is when a mass 
is performed in a chapel, where three biers are elevated pyramidally, 
on which the bodies of the Duke’s two sons and wife are placed. 


Chios. (aside). Grief hath disturb’d his brain. 
Dal. (astde). What he hath done 
Is now too plain. How terrible a secret 
For his appall’d successor’s ear ! 
Chios. (to Prigst). Speak to him. 
Lo! where his heavy scalding tears pour down ! 
Cosmo (with forlorn dignity). Continue! Noble gentlemen 
and friends. 
I cannot explain these things. My present state 
Savours too much o’the elements. “is a story 
Such as in pealing thunder might be told— 
Yet better lost in echoes o’er the sea, 
Since none can thoroughly know what’s in the soul. 
Pray ye, excuse me! I am not much in years; 
And tho’ this morn methought my hair look’d grey, 
’Tis but a few nights’ snows. Yet, sorrow is strong, 
And I an unarm’d and a childless man. 
Once more, your pardon. 
[ He advances to the lofty chair placed for him.] 
Let the mass proceed ! [Seats himself. 
MASS. 
From depths of gloom and grief 
Seek not a vain relief, 
Till the heart’s heavy load o’erflow ; 
But grant us strength, O Heaven! to bear 
This weight of agony and fear 
That presses down the atmosphere, 
And round our brows with searing glow 
Clings like the leaden crown of Woe! 
[As the Mass concludes, Cosmo falls back in the chair.) 
Dal. The Duke !—he faints! 
All. The Duke 


[Nobles and attendants rush towards him. 
Cosmo. ’Tis well. Great God thow knowest ! 


Dies, 
Chios. (afiera solemn pause). There sped—on mn. wings, 
o’erspanning all 
This nether globe—the noblest soul that e’er 
Stoic, or Platonist, or sage full-hearted, 
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Framed in imagination of the just, 

And man’s immortal destiny made clear 

By mortal practice superseding death. 

There broke a solid heart! Drop we no tears 

On this colossal wreck; or, while our eyes 

Play rebel to high thoughts, close, close his lids, 

So their stain’d orbs reflect not this our weakness— 
Needful as rain to those who dwell on earth. 

In the Preface, Mr. Horne declares that ‘‘ the contents of the 
following pages are the result of a life of impassioned thought ; as 
the execution, however unpolished, is that of many years private 
labour in a similar walk.” We do not clearly perceive the import 
of this statement, nor exactly understand, though it may convey 
the precise truth, how or why such facts as the former branch of the 
sentence communicates, can bear upon the dramatic skill and power 
of the author, when he sets himself down to the task of writing a 
tragedy. But whatever maybe the advantage of having seal a 
life of impassioned thought, to such a labourer, we hope that Cos- 
mo De’ Medici is not the last of his productions in a similar walk ; 
for, we are convinced that more practice and longer study will 
enable him to produce a much better and more highly-finished 
play, than even the present very creditable performance. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XV.— Poems, Original and Translated. By Cu. Percy Wyarrt, 
B. A. London: Fraser. 1837. 


Tue original pieces in this volume consist of ballads, sonnets, and sooth- 
ing effusions devoted to meditative themes, while the translations are 
chiefly from the German. ‘Throughout the whole there is great sweetness 
of versification, and no small share of lyrical spirit. It is impossible to 
read any considerable portion of these poems, without experiencing the 
refining influence of a cultivated and reflecting mind at work. There is 
more of melody, generally speaking, in the verse of the Minor Poetsof late 
years, than elevation of thought, and more of imitation than originality. 
In not a few instances, however, Mr. Wyatt proves himself superior to these 
secondary qualities, and commands while he charms. Here is a specimen 
from a fragment. 





‘** The old bards 
Hymned the bright streams that murmured to their song, 
And deified their fountains; and thus paid 
A glorious debt of endless gratitude 
With their own strains coeval. They are gone, 
Lords of the lyre! and countless generations, 
The living, now the dead, have trodden o’er them : 
Yet stream and fount flow on. And thou, fair river ! 
Wilt roll thy crystal waves when I no more 
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Shall bring to thee the homage of my lyre, 
Voiceless, and buried with me : thou wilt flow 
Joyous and bright, these meads and ripening fields 
Gladdening, as thou dost now; and not a breath, 
And not a spirit in thy fountain-caverns, 

To tell thee of the love the- poet bore thee. 

Oh! thousand loves the dying poet leaves 

That know not of his passion : the broad streams, 
The old green forests with their shaded haunts ; 
The sunny plains and pastures, and the paths 

Of lonely mountain, where his steps have trod 
Exulting. Oh! when ruthless fate shall call 
From all he loved so well the bard away, 

How can his heart part pangless from the scenes 
Of so much love and beauty ? how forget 

These innocent flowers, those birds that in their joy 
Fly singing ’mid the sunbeams; the blithe morn, 
And the rich sunset, and the hush of eve, 

And night's innumerable pageantries? 

O sights and sounds how lovely! Ye are they 
That bind the dying poet, whilst his soul 
Struggles "twixt earth and Heaven; and to his lyre 
Fain would he raise his chill and drooping hand, 
To strike one parting note, one fond farewell, 
Longingly, lingeringly.—Ye on earth 

Have been his soul’s enchantments, and should be 
(Could there regret have entrance) his regrets, 
His memories in Heaven ;” 





Arr. XVI.—Sermons, Preached at the British Episcopal Church, Rot- 
terdam. By the Rev. C. R. Muston, M.A., Author of “ Recognition in 
the World to Come.” Lond: Hatchard. 1837. 


Ix our apprehension these Sermons are models, whether considered in the 
less important matter of art as regards their composition and style, or the 
all-important spirit of Christian doctrine that throughout distinguishes them. 
The author is master of those arguments which should be addressed first to 
the understanding, secondly of those heart-stirring appeals that should, on 
subjects concerning man’s eternal salvation, be addressed to the feelings 
and affections, and thirdly of that cultivated taste, not merely as regards 
language, but the regulation of the judgment, which forbids the introduction 
of any extravagant representations or unauthorized uses of Gospel-truth. 
His zeal, in short, though warm and elevated, is according to Scripture, and 
shorn of austerity ; his theology founded on the peculiar and all-sustaining 
doctrines of the New Testament. One specimen will serve to explain the 
author’s manner and excellencies, better than any general criticism of ours. 

« Every human creature feels that he is encompassed by innumerable 
dangers. He sees elements of evil at work around him which he cannot 
control, and prevent from acting against himself. It is true that the plea- 
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sures or busy occupations of life must frequently divert his thoughts from 
his real situation, and, in the buoyancy of health, in the pride of manhood, 
or in the excitement of the angry passions, he may have more or less of 
worldly courage. But still there lurks in the heart of man the feeling of 
uneasiness and fear, ready to be called out into action, at any moment, by 
a change in his views and circumstances. There is the dread of certain 
evils which are unavoidable, and of others, which, in his apprehension, may 
befall him either in this world or in the future, He is not, therefore, in 
the possession of peace: and how often is he held by his own feelings in 
bitter and degrading bondage! But what have we to fear? Not the 
accidents and sufferings to which we are exposed in the present world—not 
the loss of property, health, or human friendship—not the wrath of man, 
whose power is derived, limited, and incapable of pursuing its victim beyond 
the narrow confines of a mortal life—not the approach of death, which, 
with regard to its immediate effect, is but the dislodgment of the soul from 
its earthly tabernacle, the separation of the spirit from its material appen- 
dage—not any of the created elements and agencies with which we may 
come into contact in other spheres, and in the evolutions of eternal ages. 
But the primary and only proper object of fear to man, and to every other 
intelligent creature, is the displeasure of God; or, what amounts to the 
same thing, it is sin, which, by occasioning the loss of His friendship, 
becomes the source and root of all evil. It is this, and nothing but this, 
that induces uneasiness, dread, or solemn forebodings of judgment to come. 
Operating by means of conscience—the vicegerent of Deity—it constrains 
us to flee from His presence, as in the case of the first pair, when, overcome 
by the tempter, their innocence had departed from them, it drives its victims 
from the guardian wings of the Supreme Parent, and sends them forth, 
without any effectual shelter or refuge, from the evils and perils of their 
alienated condition. And, since every one has sinned, and carries about, 
within his own bosom, the consciousness of delinquency, so the bondage of 
fear is more or less felt over all the world, and discovers itself in those 
various artifices, those cherished delusions, or superstitious usages, by which 
man vainly attempts to hide from himself the realities of his condition, and 
throw off the burden of guilt from his misgiving spirit.” 





Art. XVII.—Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Volume 
the Second. London: Murray, 1837. 

Tue Second Volume of this most engaging work has just reached us; but 
rather than wait to give any analysis of its contents, which, indeed, owing 
to their diversified and miscellaneous nature, could be little less than an 
abridgement of the whole, we have chosen simply to acquaint our readers 
with the fact, that Mr. Lockhart and the publishers have redeemed their 
pledge in so far as regards the regular and prompt appearance of this 
volume, which may be taken as a sufficient presumption that there will be 
no annoying delay in the publication of any of the remaining portions of 
the work. We only think it necessary to state that the chapters now 
before us bring down Scott’s Life from 1804 to 1812, inclusive of portions 
of both of these years, and to extract one or two passages. 
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Here is an anecdote of Lord Napier, the father of the unfortunate noble- 
man of the same name, who, at no distant date, fell a victim to a Chinese 
climate and Chinese tyranny, and trickery. The anecdote is from Mr. 
Lockhart’s own recollections, and is illustrative of a certain fidgetty ner- 
vousness as to all points of form, on the part of the person alluded to, 
who, at the time, was Lord-Lieutenant of Selkirkshire, and who had taken 
occasion to complain of the Sheriff's (Scott’s), manner of discharging 
his Shrieval functions. ‘ I remember,” says his biographer, ‘* being much 
amused with an instance of Lord Napier’s precision in small matters, men- 
tioned by the late Lady Stewart of Castlemilk, in Lanarkshire. Lord and 
Lady Napier had arrived at Castlemilk, with the intention of staying a week ; 
but next morning it was announced that a circumstance had occurred 
which rendered it indispensable for them to return without delay to their 
own seat in Selkirkshire. It was impossible for Lady Stewart to extract 
any further explanation at the moment, but it turned out afterwards that 
Lord Napier’s valet had committed the grievous mistake of packing up a 
set of neckcloths which did not correspond tn point of date with the shirts 
they accompanied !” 

Scott’s Toryism was rampant, but sincere, and undisguised. On the 
acquittal of Lord Melville from the impeachment by the Whigs, who for 
a short time were in office, at that period, the poet gave utterance in verse, 
to his delight; to the estrangement, however, of some of his most cherished 
friends, whose feelings were different, and, it would appear, to his own 
regret afterwards. ‘The Song has been omitted in the late collective edi- 
tion of the bard’s poetical works; but we now copy it, as given by his Son- 
in-law, because, as he remarks, it contains some of the strongest personal 
feelings that ever animated his verse. It was sung by James Ballantyne, 
at a public dinner given in honour of the event on the 27th of June, 1806. 


“ HEALTH TO LORD MELVILLE. 
Air.—Carrickfergus. 
** Since here we are set in array round the table, 
Five hundred good fellows well met in a hall, 
Come listen, brave boys, and I'll sing as I’m able 
How innocence triumphed and pride got a fall. 
But push round the claret— 
Come, stewards, don’t spare it— 
With rapture you’ll drink to the toast that I give : 
Here, boys, 
Off with it merrily— 
Melville for ever, and long may he live! 


** What were the Whigs, doing when, boldly pursuing, 
Pitt banished Rebellion, gave Treason a string ? 

Why, they swore, on their honour, for Arthur O’Connor, 
And fought hard for Despard against country and king. 
Well, then, we knew, boys, 

Pitt and Melville were true boys, 

And the tempest was raised by the friends of Reform. 
Ah, wo! 
Weep to his memory ; 

Low lies the Pilot that weathered the storm! 


* And pray, don’t you mind when the Blues first were raising, 
And we scarcely could think the house safe o’er our heads? 
When villains and coxcombs, French politics praising, 

Drove peace from our tables and sleep from our beds ? 
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Our hearts they grew bolder 

When, musket on shoulder, 
Stepp’d forth our old Statesman example to give, 

Come boys, never fear 

Drink the Blue grenadier— 
Here’s to old Harry, and long may he live ! 
“They would turn us adrift ; though rely, Sir, upon it— 
Our own faithful chronicles warrant us, that 
The free mountaineer and his bonny blue bonnet 
Have oft gone as far as the reguler’s hat. 

We laugh at their taunting, 

For all we are wanting 
Is license our life for our country to give. 

Off with it merrily, 

Horse, foot, and artillery— 


Each loyal Volunteer, long may he live. 
* , * * * * * 


“Our King too—our Princess—I dare not say more, Sir— 
May Providence watch them with mercy and might ! 
While there’s one Scottish hand that can way a claymore, Sir, 
They shall ne’er want a friend to stand up for their right. 

Be damn’d he that dare not, 

For my part, [ll spare not 
To beauty afflicted a tribute to give : 

Fill it up steadily, 

Drink it off readily— 
Here’s to the Princess and long may she live.” 


According to this specimen posterity has no reason to lament that Scott 
seldom indulged in strong expressions of his political or personal feelings. 
Neither the poetry nor the spirit displayed in the song fromwhich we have 
taken the above verses come pleasantly upon us at the present day: but 
yet the biographer has certainly done no more than became him in thus 
affording every means by which the reader can acquire a just and com- 
prehensive view of the subject of the Memoir. The fidelity of the por- 
traiture, the reader may be assured, is by this evidence confirmed. 

To those who are in any considerable degree acquainted with Scott’s 
works, and who is there that is not, the extreme dates mentioned above 
as comprising the current of this volume, will suggest, that some of the most 
splendid of the poet’s productions belong to it, and several of his most 
marvellous advances upon the worlds’ admiration. But we must refer to 
the volume itself for the fullest and most refreshing account of these things, 
only declaring farther that it is worthy of its predecessor. 





Art. XVIII.—State and Prospects of British Agriculture ; being a 
Compendium of the Evidence given before a Committee of the House 
of Commons, appointed in 1835, to Inqutrein to Agricultural Distress ; 
with a few Introductory Observations. By a Memser of Parliament. 
London: Ridgway. 1837. 
We have before had an opportunity to declare to our agricultural readers 
that the labours of the Committee in question, was by no means so barren 
of useful information and valuable suggestions as has been asserted by 
prejudiced or misinformed persons. The Report which they issued, how- 
ever, was so voluminous that hardly any one could be expected to take 
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the trouble of extracting the corn from the chaff, which it contained. But 
the author of the thin pamphlet before us, has done this in a manner that 
precludes the necessity for any other person undergoing a similar toil, and 
therefore every one who has an immediate interest in the subject will re- 
main inexcusable if he avails not himself of its condensed and easily 
accessible information. 








Art. XIX.—An Introductory Lecture, Delivered before the University 
of Dublin, in Hilary Term, 1837. By Isaac Burtt, L.L. B. Arch- 
bishop Whateley’s Professor of Political Economy. Dublin: Curry. 

Tus Professorship derives its special designation from its having been 

established by the munificence of the present Archbishop of Dublin. Accord- 

ing to the terms of the endowment, the Professor is to deliver nine Lectures 
every year, and to publish one of them. The present is the First of the 
four which belonged to the Term mentioned in the title; and which have 
been directed to the subject of ‘‘ Production.” ‘The introductory portion 
contains an able and an eloquent defence and recommendation of Political 

Economy as ascience, the study of which must lead to great practical 

results. 


ArT. XX.—Arithmetic Illustrated by Wood-cuts ; by which System the 
Principles of calculation may be acquired as an Amusement. Invented 
and Arranged by Arraur Parsry, Author of “ Perspective Rectified.” 
London: Longman. 1837. 

Mr. Parsey has proceeded on safe grounds, in supposing and asserting 
that sensible signs are far more easily understood than abstract relations 
and terms. Accordingly, he has in this ingenious and very satisfactory 
little work, used forms to represent figures, or, the relative quantities rather, 
which those numerical figures express—illustrating admirably the primary 
rules of arithmetic, as popularly taught. The invention cannot fail of 
engaging the minds of young persons ; and the moment they are so engaged, 
they must be improved, and must feel delight in pursuing what would 
otherwise be most intricate, and, to them, repulsive trains of reasoning. 


Art. XXI.—The Little Villagers Verse-Book ; consisting of Short 
Verses for Children to Learn by Heart, By the Rev. W. L. Bow.ss. 
Second Series. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1837. 

Tue purpose of these simple and short pieces, as more fully expressed by 
their author, is to excite by means of the familiar images of country life, 
the first feelings of Humanity and Piety. The Rev. author and accom- 
plished poet, whose benign and touching little effusions of a similar class, 
as published in a former series, have obtained an extraordinary notice, has 
in the present instance presented along with his verses, a brief account of 
the Parsonage House and Garden, where he has long resided, and also 
some Village Epitaphs, which from time to time he has composed to com- 
memorate members of his humble and rustic flock. 

This Series, like the former, is entitled to take rank along with the most 
exquisite of Isaac Watts’s lays for the young or the unlearned, and even 
exhibits a more artless and simple pathos. The account of the Parsonage 
House and Garden, shows so much of the scholar, the man of refined taste, 
of choice adornments, and Christain attainments, that one can never feel it 
tiresome to retreat to it. 
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